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AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


Within a scarce two hundred miles of the center of 
population of the United States there is an unknown 
land, and a strange folk live therein. 

It was in 1784 that Gen. John Sevier and his band of 
sturdy pioneers and Indian fighters crossed the Great 
Smokies from Virginia, drove back the redskins, built 
Fort Wautaga on the banks of the Holston and estab- 
lished the “State of Franklin.” For four years Gen. 
Sevier was governor of the putative commonwealth. 
Then the rightful authority of North Carolina, to whom 
the territory belonged, was reasserted and the state of 
Franklin ceased to exist. Some years later North Caro- 
lina ceded the section to the federal government and the 
state of Tennessee was organized. 
became the chief executive. 


Gov. Sevier again 


It was a goodly land that the brave governor and his 
followers reclaimed from the savages. It was a land of 
rolling mountains, of fertile valleys, of mighty streams 
and sparkling springs. It was a country clad in a forest 
wealth of giant trees—with poplar, oak, ash, black wal- 
nut, pine and hemlock. It was underlaid with rich 
deposits of coal and iron. Above all it possessed a 
climate of salubrity and healthfulness not excelled 
by any in the world. 

In all these more than a hundred years, in 
the great land of east Tennessee— 
as separate and = distinct in 
thought, people, climate, inter- 
est and employment from mid- 
dle and western Tennessee 
as Maine is from Texas— 
there has arisen but one con- 
siderable community, and 
that one is of compar- 
ative insignificance in 
size and influence. 





Depart from any 
point on the line of 
one of the few rail- 
roads that traverse the 
country, and a half 
day’s journey astride 
of a horse will land 
the traveler in a re- 
gion as primeval and 
untamed as when the 
good Sevier laid down 
his life for it in 1815. 
He will find few roads 
worthy the name; he 
will cross rivers by 
primitive fords or fer- 
ries; he will see vast 
timber-clad mountain 
sides; he will feast his 
eyes on scenery un- 
spoiled by the hand of 
man. He will find the 
agile mountain deer, 
and great bronze tur- 
keys, and lesser ani- 
mals and fgwls stalk- 
ing the woods, almost 
unafraid of their arch 
enemy. On the higher 
levels the brooks will 





enemies. With the extermination or withdrawal of the 
Indian they scattered along down the rich bottom lands 
of the French Broad and Holston and made homes for 
themselves. To a large extent the women have always 
been the indifferent tillers of the soil; idling with “fice,” 
gun and fishing-rod has been the masculine employment. 
In this earlier 
settled portion 


“The world forgetting; by the world forgot.” 


being as plentiful as on the slopes and bottom lands of 
the Great Smokies, which they had abandoned. But 
here, in the fastnesses of the Cumberlands, for well 
toward a century this strange people has existed in the 
self-same way. The sons and daughters have married 
and intermarried, until the entire region is made up of 
“kin-folks,” ultra- 
clannish and exclu- 








of east Tennessee 
some of the amen- 
ities of civiliza- 
tion have _ pre- 
vailed of a later 
day, but still it 
is crude, un- 
learned and prim- 
itive, 

As time pro- 
gressed some of 
the more adven- 
turous spirits 
again moved 





“Near to nature’s heart.” 


westward—moved across the Hols- 
ton and the Clinch, across the inter- 
vening mountain ranges, away to 
the rough and broken surface of the 
Cumberland plateau, where the tem- 
pestuous Big South Fork of the 
Cumberland had carved a ragged 
channel for itself between stupen- 
dous sandstone cliffs. Beyond this 
narrow valley they never ventured, 
for mountaineers they were by birth 
and education, and to go further 








be found swarming 
with trout, speckled 
beauties who know naught of sportsman’s fly and reel. 
Depart but a few miles from any line of transportation 
and east Tennessee is an unknown land! 

The mountaineers of Virginia and western North 
Carolina, who emigrated and made their homes on the 
western slope of the Great Smokies, were a clannish 
people, loyal to their friends and implacable to their 


“That tree is his.” 


was to leave the mountains behind. 

Here, for a distance of many 
miles, along the main stream or in the little laurel 
entangled “coves,” through which some mountain torrent 
had burst its way, numbers settled. Little, low-doored, 
stick-chimneyed, log “shacks” were built, and the occa- 
sional narrow tracts of arable land were forced to yield 
sparse “craps” of corn and vegetables. Available soil 
for the production of the necessities of life was far from 

































Of the outside 
world they know lit- 
tle and care less. 
Schools are scarcely 
known, and few can 
even read. 

But these strange 
denizens of the half- 
desert 


sive. 


mountains, 
these forgotten and 
unknown 
tants, though sur- 
rounded on all sides 
by progressive and 
prosperous sections 
—poorer in substan- 
tial wealth than the 
veriest 


inhabi- 


gutter-snipe 

of the great cities— 

have worth and vir- 

tues and happiness, 

They are deeply re- 

ligious, extremely 

hospitable and, according to 

their understanding, honest. 

Searce ten miles can be trav- 

ersed that does not disclose 

the log “church house.” News 

of the coming of the itinerant 

“preacher man” is hailed with 

joy, and the congregation 

present at these semi-occa- 

sional gatherings ofttimes 

represents the total popula- 

tion of a score of square miles. 

These meetings consist not 

only of religious exhortation 

and prayer, but the funeral 

rites of all who have departed 

this life since the preacher’s last 

visit are duly celebrated. Often it hap- 

pens as well that a wholesale wedding 

takes place on these occasions—many 

swains embracing the opportunity of having 

the itinerant place his official stamp and sanc- 
tion on their connubial state. 

No traveler is ever turned aside from the door of the 
lowly “shack” of the poor white of the east Tennessee 
mountain district. The salutation of “howdy,” followed 
by the invitation to “light and rest yer hat,” is invaria- 
bly a bidding to the best in bed and board that the house 
affords. The food is the crudest kind—“meat” (fried 
salt pork), hoe cakes, baked on the lid of the stove or 
at the open fireplace, and cheap coffee, usually without 
milk or sugar. 

As the world goes, these people are honest. The con- 
tents of an unlocked and unattended house would be safe 
from molestation for all time. The meum et teum of the 
razor-back hogs that run at large and gain a precarious 
existence, save at the period when the forest sheds its 
manna of mast, is always respected. However, the obli- 
vation of a debt rests very lightly on the shoulders of 
the average “native.” If by chance he becomes possessed 
of a little money from the sale of a few railroad ties, a 
dozen bags of corn, which he has toted many miles out 
to the fringe of civilization, or of a sack of “sang,” the 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used, 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 


Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 






Moloney-Bennet 
Belting Co. 


34 & 36 South Canal St., | 
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So far as the lumber business is concerned, things are 

looking better all along the line. 
PPPOE 

The views on the first page of this issue of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman are not fancy sketches, nor alien to the 
text, The log cabin is located on Meigs’ mountain, 
Sevier county, Tenn., about twenty miles from Seviers- 
ville. The picture entitled “That Tree is His” was from 


a photograph made in the same locality and is of a 
cherry tree four feet in diameter and seventy feet to 
the first limb. The two trees shown on either margin of 
this picture were giant hemlocks. The landscape pic- 
ture in the center of the group is a scene on the Big 
South Fork, main branch of the Cumberland river, and 
is about at the state line between Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, in the Cumberland mountains, not far from the 
line of the Cincinnati Southern railway. The flower in 
the foreground is the blossom of the cucumber tree. The 
rapids in the distance are known as the “Devil’s Jumps.” 


PAPAS 


Prominent exporters report a manifest falling off the 
present season in the foreign orders for satin walnut— 
our sweet or red gum. It was but a few years ago that 
the foreign trade took hold of this wood with the great- 
est enthusiasm as being a lumber product that they had 
use for in high class work, and the diminished sale of 
this beautiful wood is resulting only from the fact that 
the average American manufacturer of gum has not 
yet learned the secret of either sawing or properly pre- 
paring it for market. 

PPP OOOO 

The driving situation in the white pine country is now 
a fairly satisfactory one. Some of the small streams 
have not yet given up their logs, but enough have come 
out to make it reasonably certain that before long all 
the mills will be running, with a reasonable prospect of 
continuing in operation the remainder of the season. 
The time lost cannot be entirely made up, but the out- 
come will probably be better than a short time ago 
seemed likely. 

PAPAPAAAALLI™ 

Good corn weather in the west means much to the 
yellow pine lumbermen of the southwest, and to all lum- 
bermen, for that matter. The greatly improved condi- 
tion in this respect has already brought an increase in 
inquiries and orders from that territory and vastly 
improved the spirits of yellow pine producers. 


OPA PDD PDD DD DDD 


A house has recently been built in Chicago designed 
with the special purpose of excluding noise, while at 
the same time providing for sufficient ventilation. The 
deadening material used around the doors and windows 
and all other cracks consists of rubber which has been 
perforated with tortuous zigzag channels. These chan- 
nels permit the passage of air, but in their numerous 
turns deaden and prevent the passage of sound. 


OPPAA DDD DDD PLD 


A buyer of timber land who has been operating in the 
south country for two or three years past says the white 
oak stumpage of that section is rapidly disappearing, 
and predicts that quayter sawed white oak will be selling 
at $75 to $80 a thousand within the next five years. This 
may be a somewhat radical view, but it is a fact that the 
amount of oak stumpage in this country is much less 
than is commonly believed. 


In the annual report of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, advance sheets of which have just been received, 
it is stated that the increase in railroad mileage during 
the year ending June 30 was 2,898.34 miles, a greater 
increase than for any other year since 1893. The states 
and territories which show an increase in mileage in 
excess of 100 miles are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. The aggregate length of railway 
mileage, including track of all kinds, was 252,364.48, The 
gross railway earnings for the year were $66,284,497 
more than for the preceding fiscal year, and the net earn- 


. ings show an increase of $20,288,774. 


BABII III ISIS SO 


All things come to him who waits—but sometimes one 
gets tired of waiting. 

OPP PAA P PDP PD LDL 

Eastern advices indicate an increased inquiry for lum- 
ber in that section, and many eastern wholesalers are 
now looking forward to an active trade during the fall 
months. 

The National Association of Credit Men, an organiza- 
tion designed for the mutual benefit of those managing 
the credit departments of commercial and manufactur- 
ing institutions, wishes attention called to the fact that 
it has nothing whatever to do with what is called the 
“National Credit Men’s Association.” The former has 
nothing whatever to do with collections and the latter 
seems to be ‘organized for the especial purpose, as it is 


said that dunning circulars are being sent to merchants 
throughout the country by it. The National Association 
of Credit Men is an organization of wide influence and 
the highest standing, but has nothing whatever to do 
with the actual business of its members and should not 
be confounded with this other organization of so similar 
a name. 


THE NEW YELLOW PINE LIST. 


The unfortunate experiences of the yellow pine trade 
within the last few months amount to a guaranty that 
the frequent and radical advances in price that charac- 
terized the latter part of last year will not soon again 
be the policy of the yellow pine manutacturers who are 
affiliated with the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. This was clearly indicated by the extremely 
conservative and cautious action of that body at its 
semi-annual meeting held in St. Louis this week. 

In the face of a unanimous opinion that the situation 

as to supply and demand would warrant an advance of 
at least $1 a thousand on piece stuff, an advance of only 
50 cents was incorporated in the new list. Kdge-grain 
flooring, which has been absurdly low when compared 
with other similar and competitive goods, was advanced 
but $1; so that the new list but inadequately represents 
the intrinsic or market value of the commodity. Sug- 
gested advances in other items, advances which it was 
telt were not only needed by the manufacturers but war- 
ranted by conditions, it was not even proposed to insert 
in the new list; all of this cautious and aimost timorous 
action indicating very plainly that the yellow pine manu- 
facturers are holding their ears very “close to the 
ground,” as the political phrase is, and do not intend to 
take any step which they may be obliged to retrace. In 
fact, just now they are in a mood to ask less than the 
buyers would concede and to take less than they could 
get. 
" It is possible that later in the season, if the fall trade 
should develop the expected proportions, the yellow pine 
producers will recover confidence and move a little more 
rapidly toward a resumption of the prices of eight months 
ago; but fer the moment they are occupying no advanced 
position which they do not believe they and all other 
yellow pine manufacturers can maintain. The meeting 
was practically unanimous on the proposition that 
higher prices than those found in the list, published on 
another page, should be and could be secured, and yet 
those higher prices were not recommended. 

Such conservative action as this, however, is prophetic 
of a gradually but steadily advancing market for yellow 
pine; though it is probable that the advances will not 
be so gradual that those in need of stocks can afford to 
take chances by delaying orders. It is an encouragement 
to steady buying with a view to laying in stocks for the 
fall trade, and will give an opportunity to forehanded 
buyers to protect themselves against the further advances 
which are practically certain to take place within the 
next few weeks. 

In this connection it should be noted that the recent 
rains in the trans-Missouri country, while having an 
adverse effect on the corn market, have vastly improved 
the prospects of lumber handlers. ‘Those in touch with 
the trade of Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma and simi- 
lar territory are now confident of a very large demand 
for lumber this fall, and this confidence has already 
shown itself in numerous and widespread inquiries from 
retailers who but two weeks ago said they were not in 
the market. This influence, of course, affects chiefly 
the mills west of the Mississippi river, but it has a very 
important indirect influence on the yellow pine situation 
the country over. 

In addition to this apparent certainty of a heavy fall 
trade is the approach of the car shortage season, which 
is already manifesting itself in requests from the rail- 
roads to their lumbermen customers to assist them in 
handling cars to the best possible advantage. It seems 
to be the firm conviction among all acquainted with 
the southwestern car situation that more than ordinary 
difficulty will be experienced from now on in moving 
lumber promptly. The mills are afraid that they will 
neither be able to make prompt shipments, nor to deliver 
the quantity of lumber which will be demanded by their 
customers. 

From the tone of the meeting held this week; from the 
fact that a larger advance was with difficulty prevented ; 
from the expectation of well-posted men that another 
price list meeting must be called within the next thirty 
days; from the outlook as to demand and from the 
important influence which the car shortage may have, 
it seems assured that the yellow pine market has taken 
a definite upward turn. The list of July 2 checked the 
demoralization and furnished a rallying point for both 
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sellers and buyers, while the list of July 18 is the first 
substantial forward step toward a resumption of fair 
and profitable prices. 


TRADE PROSPECTS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


There is at least one section of the country where 
trade ought to be good this fall. Traveling salesmen in 
all lines .are -sending in the most flattering reports 
regarding prospects in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
In fact, it is stated that largely increased advance 
orders for merchandise from these states have already 
been placed. ‘These orders are taken to indicate that 
more general merchandise will be bought and distributed 
in that territory between July 1 and January 1 than 
ever before during the same length of time. ‘Lhree big 
crops in succession in the section named have placed the 
farmers in a prosperous financial condition. ‘Lhe wheat 
crop this season has been a large one, it being estimated 
that the yield in Kansas alone amounts to nearly 
90,000,000 bushels, which is the largest aggregate yield 
in the history of the state. Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas crops have also made a good showing, and with 
the increased prices for wheat, corn, hogs and other 
farm products, it would not be surprising if business in 
the southwest should reach boom proportions during the 
latter half of the year. 

Of late there have been some complaints of hot winds 
injuring the corn crop, but recent copious rains have for 
the time removed that danger, and with ordinarily favor- 
able conditions for the balance of the season, a bumper 
crop of corn, as well as of wheat, is among the possibili- 
ties. Time was when bleeding Kansas stood with out- 
stretched hand, a mendicant soliciting alms for a desti- 
tute population. But time has changed all that. The 
sturdy industry of Kansas farmers has driven back the 
invading hosts of grasshoppers, and garnered bounteouls 
stores from the rich prairie soil. Today Kansas contrib- 
utes. from her well filled storehouses a large share of the 
nation’s food supplies, and her sons have been engaged 
for the past three years in paying off farm mortgages 
and local indebtedness. The statement is made that 
Kansas owes less and has more money in bank now than 
ever before in its history. And what is true of Kansas 
applies equally well to other portions of the agricultural 
southwest. 

Shortly the groaning box cars will begin to transport 
the grain from the southwest to the markets of the 
world and a tide of dollars will be rolling back; then 
will the merchants’ harvest begin. As stated, trade 
already shows evidences of revival, and with other lines 
the lumber business is sharing in this substantial prom- 
ise of what is to come. A good many of the dealers in 
that territory placed orders for lumber with considerable 
freedom in June, perhaps more being bought then than 
so far this month, but the waiting time is about over. 
Prices for yellow pine have settled down to a basis 
which is regarded as approximately the bottom to be 
reached this year. When placing an order dealers no 
longer fear that they may receive an offer the next day 
at $1 or $2 a thousand less. The unsteadiness, or rather 
the uncertainty, of values has been the chief drawback 
for two months past, and now that this is practically 
eliminated, country dealers need no longer hesitate in 
laying their plans and making preparations for taking 
care of the fall business. If surface indications are any 
basis for forming an opinion, the lumber trade of the 
southwest this fall will be of ample proportions, and 

sibly may swell to a volume that will exceed that of 
ast year. 


THE DEMAND FOR MILL WORK. 


The demand for mill work this season has not been 
up to expectations. From the manner in which trade 
started in the first of the year wholesalers and manufac- 
turers were led to expect a volume of business which 
should exceed all previous records. During December 
and the first half of January retail dealers were heavy 
buyers in carload lots. It is true that the price basis 
was low, but an advance was made the latter part of 
January, predictions being freely uttered at the time 
that by April 1, or May 1 at latest, discounts on No. 1 
and No. 2 doors in small lots would be down in the 
forties. 

Then came a change. Retailers stopped buying; they 
had all the stock needed for their spring requirements 
and were disposed to await further development as to 
prices. Still the feeling regarding values remained 
firm. Manufacturers were facing a shortage in the 
supply of white _ factory lumber, and were paying 
for what stock they could get hold of from $8 to $10 
a thousand more than they had paid a year previous. 
From the manufacturers’ standpoint there has been no 
weakening in these conditions, but a light demand from 
the retailers has operated against firmness in distribu- 
tive prices. No open cut has been made in discounts; 
in fact, on glazed windows there has been a slight 
advance within the last sixty days, but there are con- 
tinual reports of price cutting, particularly on carload 
sales. Latterly, however, the wholesalers seem to have 
come to a realizing sense of the situation and appreciate 
the fact that it would be foolishness to lower the market 
at this time. Trade is ordinarily quiet during July, and 
the prospects ahead are sufficiently encouraging to create 
a belief that the fall demand will be at least normal. 
And after all, when trade for the last six months is 
compared with that of the first six months of last year, 
there appears to be slight cause for complaint. Inqui- 
ries made by the Lumberman reveal] the fact that in 
many instances the business of wholesalers was heavier 
the first six months of this year than it was for the 
corresponding period last year, and last season business 








was considered good up till July 1, although the greatest 
activity came later in the season. For a month past, it 
must be admitted, new business has not been coming in 
freely, and this has been the depressing factor in the 
situation. Sash and door men seem to be so consti- 
tuted that they are not happy unless having a large 
amount of orders on the books. They are not accus- 
tomed to doing business on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
some of them are uneasy when obliged to do so, 

But there is nothing to worry about in the present 
situation. Possibly conditions later in the season may 
necessitate a lowering of values but the indications do 
not point in that direction. Because the factories have 
been running light of late the shortage of shop lumber 
has not been felt to the degree that it was earlier in 
the season, but there is no shop lumber going a-begging. 
This is good weather to take things easy—and go fishing. 
If the sash and door wholesalers would shut up saop 
and take a vacation for the next two to four weeks it 
might be better for all concerned. As this, however, is 
hardly possible, the next best thing is to let matters 
take their own course, and be content with a small busi- 
ness at the present rather than sacrifice the possibilities 
of the future by stirring up demoralization in prices. 





WALNUT IN THE DOMESTIC TRADE. 


There are signs that walnut is coming again into favor 
as a furniture and finishing material in this country. 
Walnut has recently been put into some especially fine 
offices as interior finish and to a certain extent is in 
demand for finish of fine residences. One of the best 
posted men on such subjects of the country says that 
metal beds are losing favor with the more exclusive 
customers, who are going back to the old high-topped 
bedstead designs; and that for this purpose walnut in 
the solid, hand carved, is a favorite material. 

There are, of course, certain small cabinet uses for 
which walnut is especially adapted because of its work- 
ing qualities and the reliability and for which it has all 
along been in demand. This class of work, however, has 
taken mainly the lower grades of walnut, leaving the 
upper grades very largely for the export trade. The 
foreigners have never lost their appreciation of this 
noble wood. If, however, as now seems Jikely, the 
American furniture and finishing demand is to turn to 
walnut for fine uses, it will give an added strength to 
the market for walnut and perhaps result in even higher 
prices than have ‘heretofore been known. 

It is understood, of course, that it is not possible to 
supply a very large demand for walnut, as the wood is 
not obtainable in sufficient quantities to supply any such 
quantity of the lumber as is used to enter into the indus- 
tries of this country; but perhaps the very scarcity 
and necessarily high price of walnut will have something 
to do with its popularity among those who wish some- 
thing exclusive in material and style. However this 
may be, if it comes to be recognized that walnut is the 
proper thing for high-priced goods, there will be a 
renewed vogue for dark woods and heavy effects even if 
walnut itself is not obtainable. 

A decline in favor of metal beds and furniture and a 
return to wood, especially in bedsteads, and a revival 
of the old-fashioned high headboards, will mean a good 
deal to the hardwood industry of the country. It would 
mean not only a larger use of hardwood lumber, but a 
greater call for the better grades. If this apparent 
change in style should develop large proportions it would 
affect the market for nearly all classes of hardwoods, 
because while it might at the beginning require the 
more high-priced woods, like mahogany and walnut and 
perhaps especially fine qualities of oak, goods of this 
character would be beyond the reach of the masses and 
would inevitably be imitated in the cheaper woods. This 
class of furniture, however, whatever the material, calls 
for good grades, and therefore such a change in style 
would be likely to have important effect on the price lists 
of hardwood lumber. 


THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINEER. 


Under the heading “Tales of the Trade,” in the last 
issue of the Lumberman, there was a sketch, a fancy 
yet realistic one, illustrative of a certain phase of the 
conditions that prevail in the mountain or semimoun- 
tain regions south of the Ohio, through eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. It was in most respects true to 
life and to the facts, but it was, like most such things, 
not a complete picture. Such was not its purpose. 
It was a “snap shot” at some social and temperamental 
conditions of the inhabitants of the country back from 
the railroads, so that proper caution may be used in 
dealing with them. 

The people of that section, of the class under consider- 
ation, are brave and hospitable and in the main honest, 
doubtless fully as honest as the more polished dwellers 
of the city; and to do business with them satisfactorily 
and profitably in most cases means no more than to be 
sure of the ground, to understand the people and treat 
them sympathetically rather than with the curtness 
and rigidity which characterizes the business methods 
of those more worldly wise. 

The inhabitants of that country, of the class of which 
we are speaking, look upon the railroad builder, the 
coal mine operator or the logger and saw mill man 
much as the early Indian peoples of this country did 
upon the white men who came in and possessed them- 
selves of their heritage. The country they felt was 


theirs and they were dispossessed of it. The mountaineer 
feels that the country he has hunted over and in whose 
streams he has fished, its mountains, its valleys and 
forests, are his; and there is a certain resentment 


against those who would, no matter how rightfully, limit 
his privileges. 

Just two things are needed to enable a man to do 
business in their country—tact and justice. There have 
been many instances where concerns with similar oppor- 
tunities and similar capital, working side by side, have 
come, the one to success and the other to disaster, simply 
because the first knew the people and treated them 
fairly and with tact, respecting their prejudices and 
inborn feelings; while the other stood on its legal rights 
and went ahead regardless of sentiment or the usages of 
the country. 

No man, with little money or much, need be afraid 
to go into that country for an investment if he have 
these qualities of tact and justice and be a good busi- 
ness man, He will get fair treatment and will be put 
in touch with some of the greatest lumber opportunities 
that remain in this country today. The money is in 
those forests waiting the men who will coax it rather 
than drag it out. 


DO NOT GET EXCITED. 


It is unfortunate on some accounts that the national 
election takes place at the time of year it does, for it 
seems that as far as politicians are abie to bring it 
about the heat of political excitement will be added to 
the natural torridity of the summer and fall. 

About the time of the national conventions it was hot 
enough without having one’s feelings wrought up about 
the threatened ruin of the country. Since then it has 
been hot enough to make a sedate spirit and a calm 
demeanor cardinal virtues. It is work enough to do 
business without having the business complicated by 
politics. 

Not that politics is not necessary. When things are 
“well enough” in this country we must once every four 
years give the opposition a chance to demonstrate that 
it could make them better; and if things are not well 
enough, there must be given a chance for the venders of 
all sorts of economic and political nostrums to adver- 
tise their wares and attempt to secure their adoption by 
the people. 

But if all this could be done in the winter time rather 
than in the summer, in the season when energy is at its 
maximum instead of when it is exhausted by a scorch- 
ing or boiling climate, it would be an improvement. 

We would urge our readers to take due interest in 
politices—the man who has no opinions, or who having 
opinions does not advocate them and vote for them, 
is not worthy of American citizenship—but there is no 
need of rushing around frantically in this weather and 
perspiring several pints a day more than usual simply 
because there is a presidential campaign under way. 

It may be impossible to keep cool on the prairies in 
August, but there are degrees in this as in other things. 
If you cannot be cool be as cool as you can; and above 
all, do not for an instant believe that this country is, 
under any circumstances, going to the dogs. If this 
country is ever to be in danger it will be because its 
citizens yield to excitement. Therefore, do not get 
excited, but assist in reducing the nervous tension in 
others as much as possible. 

One of the most efficacious ways to preserve the 
patient—the great American people—from the effects of 
political intoxication is to attend to business. Whoever 
may be elected next fall, business will go on. People 
will continue to eat food and wear clothes and live in 
houses. It may be believed that if one party is suc- 
cessful not so good food will be eaten nor so many 
houses built or repaired as if the other party won; but 
the philosopher can console himself even in this belief 
by reflecting that if the people of this country do not 
know what is good for them the quicker they can find 
out the better, and that if bitter experience is the only 
teacher, the quicker the lesson is begun the better. 

From any way you may look at it the advice to attend 
to business is good. Healthy and legitimate occupa- 
tion is one of the greatest preventives of nervous col- 
lapse, whether it be with an individual or nation. Not 
only so, but when business is being done there is less 
chance for the calamity howlers to make an impression. 
People who are profitably busy have little time to spend 
in bemoaning the fate of the country. Therefore let 
every reader of the Lumberman compose himself; let him 
give all due attention to his political duties, but not to 
the sacrifice of his business or his mental equanimity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SMALL MILL. 


The status of the small saw mill is one which is 
always of interest to the trade, especially from a market 
standpoint. Such mills receive an altogether unneces- 
sary amount of adverse criticism because of their sup- 
posed demoralizing effect upon the lumber market. 
Unquestionably they have an effect which may often 
amount almost to demoralization, but it is in a differ- 
ent way from what it is usually supposed to be. 

The direct influence of prices made by the small mills 
is but slight, and one large mill can accomplish more to 
upset market values in a week than fifty small mills can 
in a month. The large mill that distributes its own 
product issues price lists which it sends out to the retail 
trade and other lumber buyers throughout perhaps half 
the United States. Possibly there are hundreds of lum- 
ber buyers who depend upon the price list issued by one 
of these concerns for their information as to the course 
of the market. A list sent out by one of these big insti- 
tutions may demoralize prices or practically stop buying 
in a dozen states. 

The little mill man has no such influence, because he 
has neither the volume of product nor the business 
acquaintance with which mischief can be done. Possibly 
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he may have a few regular customers among lumber 
retailers and consumers; but more likely he sells all his 
product to wholesalers who take the stock from a num- 
ber of such mills, combine it, and put it on the market 
with all the advantages possessed by the heavy manu- 
facturer. Of course the lumber is bought below the regu- 
lar market price—this must be so in order to give the 
handler a profit—but the responsibility for any injuri- 
ous effect upon the market rests with the handler instead 
of the small saw mill operator, except in one particular, 
which is the fact that the product of the small saw mill 
man is not likely to be up to the standard and that the 
poorly manufactured article, being sold at a correspond- 
ingly low price, may in times of dull trade be supposed 
to set the price mark for all lumber of the same nominal 
grade. 

It is this influence which is directly injurious to the 
market and toward the correcting of which the attention 
of those interested should be turned. There has been a 
marked improvement in the average quality of the out- 
put of the small mills within the last five or ten years, 
but there is room for much more. There are to be found 
small mills—with a daily output of not over 10,000 
feet in hardwoods or of 18,000 or 20,000 feet in pine— 
whose product is unexceptionable, but such cases are 
rare. There is a still greater number of small mills 
whose work is fairly good; but there is an enormous 
number producing unevenly sawed, untrimmed and some- 
times unedged stocks, that go on to the market to be 
disposed of in some manner and at some price. 

Ten years ago there were many small mills in Penn- 
sylvania cutting hemlock, with an outfit which consisted 
almost invariably of a rather small single circular with 
inadequate power, and a rip saw table. The product 
went from these mills untrimmed and with many of 
them the edging was carelessly done. The product of 
these mills was sold at from $1 to $2 a thousand below 
the price of equalized lumber, and yet this product would 
be used to hammer down the prices on well manufac- 
tured stock. 

Conditions in this particular have improved somewhat 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, but wherever lumber 
is manufactured throughout the country the small mill 
continues to be a source of anxiety. These mills are to 
be found in the pines of the different varieties, but 
more especially in the hardwoods, for in a good many 
important hardwood sections it is extremely difficult 
to stock a large mill and therefore a small mill must be 
taken to the timber. 

The poor character of many of the small mills is due 
to a lack of money to provide equipment, but in more 
cases it is due to inexperience or carelessness. A good 
quality of product results rather more from the ability 
to use machinery properly than from the machinery 
itself. In proper hands a poor tool will do good work, 
while in poor hands the best tool is of no avail. 

The first essential after securing machinery that is 
fairly good is to properly install it. The foundations, 
even though temporary, should be true and solid; then 
the machinery should be kept in condition, when, with 
proper handling of saws, work can be done practically 
as good as that of the best mills, producing lumber 
evenly sawed. Even sawing is the prime requisite, and 
next to this is proper edging and trimming. If the 
means are not at hand to buy gang edgers and trimmers, 
an edging table will do for the one and a swing saw 
or even a fixed cut-off saw for the other. More labor is 
required, but the result is as good as with the most 
elaborate appliance. Let the small saw mill man do 
good work, taking the utmost advantage of what machin- 
ery he has, and the cry against him will largely dis- 
appear. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OCEAN COMMERCE. 


An interesting summary of the present status of 
American shipping is given in the introduction to the 
Blue Book of American Shipping, now in press, pub- 
lished by the Marine Review Publishing Company, of 
Cleveland, O. 

Naturally there is considerable reference to the navy, 
but it is truthfully remarked that after all the navy is 
designed merely for the protection of the merchant ma- 
rine; and there are several innovations mentioned in 
naval practice which may some day be utilized in the 
handling of merchant vessels. 

The entirely successful experiment of coaling a ves- 
sel at sea while proceeding at the rate of eight miles 
an hour, by a cable conveyor from a collier towed in 
the rear, merely adapts to a special purpose the same 
sort of conveying machinery already used for loading 
coal, grain and similar articles in bulk while the ves- 
sel is lying at the receiving dock. The use of wireless 
telegraphy in communicating between battleships will 
also doubtless not stop there, but when perfected sup- 
plant the flag code or the “wigwag” as a means of com- 
munication with other vessels or with the shore. It 
is probable also that electricity, which is the life of the 
modern battleship, will come into more general use upon 
other vessels—more especially, of course, in the passen- 
ger service. 

Four new dry docks are under construction—at 
League Island, Portsmouth, Boston and Mare Island— 
and the construction of two more has been authorized 
by the naval bill, to be located at Brooklyn and at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The tonnage operating under our coasting laws, 
according to the last report of the commissioner of navi- 
gation, was 21,397 vessels of 187 tons average, or a 
gross tonnage of 4,015,992—the largest in the history of 
the country, and larger, naturally, than the coasting 
tonnage of any other nation. That it is improving in 
quality as well as in volume is also evidence by the 





fact that for the first time the steam tonnage, 2,476,- 
011 tons, exceeds all other tonnage. 

As is well known, only American vessels are permit- 
ted to engage in the coastwise trade; but in our compe- 
tition with other nations in transatlantic commerce the 
record is somewhat different. Last year American ves- 
sels carried a fraction less than 9 percent of American 
exports and imports, the smallest percentage ever car- 
ried. It is claimed that it is not so much because we 
cannot compete with the rest of the world in this direc- 
tion upon even terms, as that the other nations offer 
inducements to vessel-owners which thus far the United 
States has not seen fit to offer, but which have been 
incorporated in the pending subsidy bill. An encourag- 
ing sign, however, is the appearance of the American 
tramp steamer, the forerunner of a reviving merchant 
marine. f 

Shipbuilding, especially in iron and steel, continues 
very active. Among the new plants is that of the New 
York Ship Building Compnay, at Camden, N. J., which 
will be one of the largest in the country and will be 
for naval construction, and that of the Eastern Ship 
Building Company at New London, Conn., which will 
construct two large cargo carriers for the Pacific trade 
for J. J. Hill of the Great Northern railway, of 34,000 
tons each—(bigger than the Lucania and Campania put 
together, and of five acres deck space!). New England 
ship yards, also, are busy turning out sailing vessels of 
the larger type, one of them the largest six-masted 
schooner ever constructed. For time freights these still 
have their place. 

Not all the shipbuilding, however, is destined for the 
Atlantic trade, and not all of the ships to sail the 
Pacific are to have their birth in eastern shipyards. The 
development in trade with the orient will make the 
Pacific coast an important shipbuilding center, and 
activities in that direction have already begun. Upon 
the shipyards of the great lakes, also, were built vessels 


‘to the value of $10,500,000, nearly all steel freight 


steamers 450 to 500 feet long, and 7,000 to 8,000 net 
tons capacity. Many others are still under construction, 
and some will not be launched until 1901. There are 
about a dozen vesels in commission upon the lakes, and 
others building, which are steel freight steamers of 
about 3,000 tons capacity, able to pass through the 
Welland canal, so that should the lake carrying demand 
at any time fail to come up to shipowners’ expectations 
they may be transferred to the Atlantic coast trade. 
This will tend to keep up a healthy balance between 
lake and ocean freight rates. 





Law for Lumbermer. 





Points Brought Out by a Shipment of Lumber 
Practically *‘C. O. D.’”’ 


As a general proposition, when lumber has been sold 
to a purchaser at a distance, its delivery to a carrier, 
consigned to the purchaser, is a legal delivery, and the 
transfer of title is thereby completed, and the carrier 
from the time of receiving the shipment, and not the 
consignor, stands obligated to the consignee for any loss 
or injury to the lumber or delay in its transportation. 
But to have the effect of a constructive delivery, or to 
constitute the carrier an agent of the purchaser, the 
lumber must be in fact consigned to the purchaser, so 
that the carrier will be authorized to deliver the same 
to him on arrival at the place of destination, on receiv- 
ing payment of the freight, and under no obligation to 
hold the property for the consignor. 

In commercial Jaw the United States district court 
goes on to show, in the case of the Prussia, 100 Federal 
Reporter 484, a bill of lading is legal evidence of title 
to lumber in transit, and the rights of the parties may 
be governed by its terms. If the document specifies that 
the lumber is to be delivered at the place of destination 
to a consignee named it will be the duty of the carrier to 
deliver to the person named as consignee. If the docu- 
ment specifies that delivery is to be made to the holder, 
a mere delivery of the bill of lading will be effective to 
transfer the title, and the carrier will be bound to 
require production of the bill of lading and to deliver 
the lumber to the holder, and to no one else. If the bill 
of lading contains the name of the consignor and specifies 
that the lumber is to be delivered to order, and is sent 
forward attached to a draft, the carrier will not be 
authorized to deliver the lumber if the drawee 1efuses 
to accept the draft. 

Here a firm of loading brokers entered into what was 
called a “contract of affreightment” with an Alaska 
company, agreeing to deliver on ship at the port of Dyea 
a certain speeification of lumber for the lump sum of 
$4,000, covering cost, freight and insurance, $2,000 being 
paid at the time of the signing of the contract, and the 
balance to be paid on arrival of ship at Dyea, the com- 
pany to give its draft therefor, attached to ship docu- 
ments. In fulfillment of this contract the Port Blakely 
Mill Company, by request of these brokers, placed the 
lumber contracted for on board the ship, and a bill of 
lading was issued to the mill company containing a con- 
tract for the carriage of the lumber to Dyea, and to be 
delivered there at the ship’s tackles, “unto order or 
assigns, freight on the same having been paid.” On 
arrival of the ship at Dyea the draft for $2,000 provided 
for in the contract was presented for acceptance, which 
was refused, and the draft never paid. 

Now, notwithstanding its caption, the court maintains 
that the so-called “contract of affreightment” was not 
such, but was a contract for the sale of lumber. And 
since, by the terms of agreement, the purchaser was 
bound to make full payment of the contract price before 


delivery, and the place of delivery and the manner of 
making the final payment were specified, it horts it 
inconsistent with the terms of the contract for tne con- 
signee to claim a delivery of the lumber in such a way 
as to pass the title at the place of shipment. The bill 
of lading for the lumber, it says, was a proper instru- 
ment for carrying out the intention of the parties as 
expressed in the written contract for the sale of the lum- 
ber. And, upon the principles above stated, it says that 
there could not be a lawful delivery of the lumber until 
the draft was paid. 

Wherefore the court holds that the consignee never 
became the owner of the lumber in question, and that 
there was no contract relationship between it and the 
carrier. In receiving and transporting the lumber the 
carrier in this case, the court goes on to state, was the 
agent of the mill company, consignor of the lumber, and 
the only contract for which the ship became liable was 
the contract contained in the bill of lading, to which the 
consignee was not a party. The consignee never did have 
any right to enforce it or to collect damages for its vio- 
lation, because the document never came into its posses- 
sion. If the contract for sale and delivery of the lumber 
was violated the remedy of the purchaser was in a per- 
sonal action for damages against the seller. But whether 
the firm of brokers or the mill company was in fact the 
principal contractor the court pronounces immaterial in 
this case, because the contract was not a maritime con- 
tract, and the court, as a court of admiralty, had no 
jurisdiction of any suit which could be founded upon it. 


No Mechanics’ Lien Where Lumber Is Furnished to 
Lumber Dealer. 

The present Kentucky statute, which was clearly 
meant to fasten, and, the court of appeals of that state 
says does fasten, on the property of the owner a lien 
for the claim of the subcontractor, material man and 
laborer, although the owner has no notice of such claims, 
and may owe the contractor nothing, is held constitu- 
tional, in the case of Hightower vs. Bailey, 56 South- 
western Reporter 147. At the same time, the court of 
appeals says that the statute does not give a lien to a 
material man who furnishes materials to another mate- 
rial man. Thus, for example, it holds that it does not 
give a lien to a lumber merchant who sells to another 
lumber merchant lumber which is used by the latter in 
filling a contract for materials made with a contractor 
for a building. The materials for which the statute 
gives a lien, it repeats, are those which are furnished to 
an owner, a contractor, subcontractor, architect or 
authorized agent, and the right to lien cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the terms of the statute. 


Some Rights and Duties of Employers and 
Employees in Saw [iills. 


An employer, the United States circuit court of 
appeals holds, in the case of Olsen vs. the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, is not an insurer. If he has exer-. 
cised the care required by the law he has fulfilled his 
duty, and employees take the risk of each other’s acts. 
Each is bound to know the difficulties and hazards of his 
employment, and exert his faculties to protect himself. 
If he neglects this duty he must bear the consequences. 
But what pertains to the employer’s duty he is not 
chargeable with, nor compelled to investigate its per- 
formance. The contention that a company operating a 
saw mill should have directed a sawyer in its employ by 
rules and regulations to observe care to a second off- 
bearer, for example, the court holds, could not be sus- 
tained. To observe such care, it says, 100 Federal 
Reporter 384, was essentially the sawyer’s duty, assumed 
in and by his employment. In complex employments 
like railroads, rules have been held to be necessary. To 
require them in the simpler employments, the court con- 
siders, would only embarrass them without useful effect. 


AN UNKNOWN LAND. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


ginseng root of the mountains, that has been laboriously 
harvested by the wife and children, his immediate per- 
sonal wants are so great as to preclude the possibility of 
his discharging an indebtedness which anyone has had 
the temerity to extend to him. No man’s intention to 
be just and to do as he agrees is better than that of the 
native east Tennesseean, but he lacks in toto the New 
England gift of “calculation.” His plans invariably 
miscarry, and his promises are as naught. From the 
multitudinous excuses he makes to a creditor, based on 
natural causes—a dried-up spring, a “tide” in the river, 
muddy roads, a broken cart, or what not—it would seem 
that the mountaineer has no standing whatsoever with 
the Almighty. 

In connection with one piece of property only has he 
no respect for proprietary rights, and that is a tree. 
Wherever he can find it, and successfully dispose of it, 
that tree is his, inalienably as is the water he drinks 
from the sparkling spring, the ambient air he breathes 
or the glorious sunshine that envelopes him in its tender 
embrace the greater part of each year. 

During the civil war, notwithstanding the defection 
of Tennessee, it was this very section that supplied more 
volunteers to the union cause, population considered, 
than any other part of the country, and right royal 
fighters were they too. The recent war with Spain wit- 
nessed another outpouring of the sturdy east Tennes- 
seeans to take service in their country’s cause. Rarely, 
and only from extraordinary causes, do they ever leave 
their narrow valleys and wooded hills, but never can 
they be permanently beguiled from the land they love— 
the land of poverty, of hardships, of homely ways and 
simple wants. Here they live on and on— 

“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
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Just an Excuse. 


Apropos of nothing in particular, and least of all of 
the lumber trade, I have been figuring for the past three 
months on how to evolve some sort of an excuse to 
work off a little rhyme that I coaxed away from Hon. 
Sam Jones, the golden-rule mayor of Toledo. I haven’t 
found any excuse yet, save the fact that it is a sort 
of hot weather rhyme. Here it is: 

Oh, to be a turtle, 

A slow, lethargic turtle, 

With nothing in the world to do 

But craw! about the whole day through, 
Or wallow in some marshy pool, 

Or sun myself upon a log, 

And gossip idly with a frog. 

Oh, to know whate'’er befell, 

I need but craw! into my shell, 

And let the whole world go to hell. 





Mat. Farrin’s Prosperity Sized Up. 

I overheard a conversation on a Cincinnati street car 
the other day that interested me. One gentleman 
remarked to the other, “I understand Mat Farrin has 
got the blues, and that he is not at all pleased with 
lumber conditions. Wonder how he is getting on, any- 
way.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’ replied the other. “Farrin 
is making a bundle of money and is doing all right.” 

“How do you know this?” asked the first. . 

“Well, I will tell you,’ replied the friend. “You 
know Mat lives out at Hartwell. Now, he never has 
made any particular pretension of breaking himself 
over contributions for foreign missions or anything of 
that sort, but some of the women at Hartwell have 
been struggling for a long time to build and pay for 
a church. Many times they have approached Farrin 
with suggestions for contributions, and every time they 
have gone to him he has turned them down. The other 
day the ladies figured up that they had the church 
paid for with the exception of about $300, and a solicit- 
ing organization was formed to make a final effort 
to clear the debt. It was with difficulty that any of 
the ladies could be induced to make the attack on Mat, 
but finally one woman was induced to make a plea to 
him for assistance in raising the debt. 

“With fear and trembling she presented the subscrip- 
tion document to him, with its little $3 and $5 and $10 
contributions. Mat said to her, ‘How much is the bal- 
ance of your debt, anyhow?’ The lady tremblingly fig- 
ured up and said, “Iwo hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars,’ whereupon Mat didn’t do a thing but turn around 
and say, ‘Here, Quick, give Mrs. Blank a check for 
$275 and charge it to my personal account.’ 

“I guess Mat is doing all right.” 


” 





A New Proposition to Him. 


For a long time Henry Settle has been superintend- 
ent of one of the numerous hardwood band saw mill 
plants that W. M. Ritter operates in various parts of 
the Virginias. Of late Henry has had charge of an 
operation in southern Virginia, which has been the seat 
of war of the McCoy-Hatfield crowd, and at times things 
have been decidedly ticklish and unpleasant down there. 

Henry is a man who has been brought up near to 
nature’s heart, and he has been getting along nicely with 
the slightly crude ways of the native population on the 
Virginia-Kentucky border. He has developed more or 
less skill in dodging bullets and patching up trouble, 
but owing to a little recent misunderstanding, it 
occurred to Mr. Ritter that it would be a good plan 
to give Henry a vacation, and so he invited him to 
come up to Columbus on a visit to the general offices. 

Now, Henry tells me this story himself, and it goes 
about as follows: “You see I have always lived in the 
woods, and those Hatfield boys are good fellows and 
friends of mine, but it makes a fellow kinder nervous 
like when a bunch of ’em ride up with seven or eight 
revolvers strapped around their waists and ask when 
I expect to go on a trip, and suggest that inasmuch 
as I thought of going pretty soon I’d better go prett’y 
damn quick, because if I don’t the smoke will be so 
infernally blamed thick about yere in about eighteen 
minutes that I couldn’t see my way out. So the boss 
said that he reckoned as how perhaps I better come 
over to Columbus. He gave me an awful nice time 
over there. That’s a fine town, that town of Colum- 
bus, ain’t it, now? He has got nice offices. Mighty 
pretty lot of girls he has got there running those 
machines what you write letters on. The old man was 
mighty nice to me. He took me out to lunch. You 
know down here in the woods, when it comes whistle 
time in the middle of the day, why, we have dinner, 
but up there at Columbus they have what they call 
lunch. Well, it’s a pretty good dinner at that. Sure 
enough I have been brought up down here in the 
tall timber, but I know all about napkins and things 
like that, but those forks that they have up there 
at Columbus rather got away with me. They had four 
tines on them and were ‘made of silver. They weren’t 
like our three-pronged steel forks we have down in 
camp. Blamed if they don’t eat with them, too. Well, 
the nigger he kept bringing in grub, and it was mighty 
good and I cleaned up éverything as fast as it came. 





I thought the meal ought to be about over. I hadn’t 
eaten so much in seven years, so I folded up my nap- 
kin and started to push back from the table, and all 
of a sudden the blamed nigger brought in another 
tray full of stuff to eat. Mr. Ritter said they were 
‘courses.’ Folded up my napkin again. Then the nig- 
ger brought in another course. He did this on me four 
times and [ finally said, ‘See heah, Mr, Ritter, I would 
kinder like to know when this thing is going to stop. 
I have finished my dinner, sah, about four times. 
Blamed if I haven’t got about enough to eat. You 
ought to post a fellow a little on this and give him 
a chance to finish even.’ 

“Then after lunch Mr. Ritter said he wanted to take 
me for a ride. Of course I like to ride and always 
was very fond of a hoss. What do you suppose we rode 
in? It was one of those what-do-you-call-them car- 
riages that goes without hosses at all?” 

1 suggested an automobile. 

“Yes, that was it; I couldn’t think of the name of 
the thing, but it was a mighty fine outfit. Rode all 
over that town. Great town, that town of Columbus. 
When we was coming back, down past that big tavern 
right across.the road from Mr. Ritter’s office, there 
was a friend of his motioned to him from the side- 
walk, and Mr. Ritter drove up there, and he and Mr. 
Ritter had a little talk about business and then he 
said: ‘Why, Ritter, | didn’t know that there was one 
of these carriages in town’; and then | chipped in and 
I said, ‘By gad, sah, I didn’t know there was one on 
airth.’ ” 





Why Shy Didn’t Became a Lumberman. 


Mrs. Shy has been nagging at me every day. She 
wants more money. “Shy,” she said, “why don’t you go 
into the lumber business and get rich? Just look at the 
men who have gone into the business, and see how they’ve 
made money. Why, they simply wallow in wealth.” 

“Oh, yes,” I responded, “that’s true enough. It sounds 
all right. But look at Jim Johnson down here at the 
corners. He’s in the lumber business, and so far he 
hasn’t been able to make enough to put new shingles on 
his cow shed.” 

“Huh,” she ejaculated, between chews of gum, “huh, I 
don’t want you to go into business that way. Don’t be a 
retailer, Be a wholesaler, Get a big yard. And a 
nice office, with typewriters—and men typewriters, too,” 
she added, 

“You were just getting me interested,’ I commented. 
“I’ve thought considerably of going into some kind of 
business. Lumber business would suit me as well as 
anything. Wouldn’t it look nice, now, m’dear,” I con- 
tinued, “to have an office snugly ensconced on the street 
side of a ten-acre lot full of lumber? And my name 
above it? ‘Shy, Lumber Dealer.’ Wouldn’t that be all 
right? 

“And then to have a big forest full of trees up in 
Michigan or Canada or some other place. And a Jogging 
railway, on which we could sometimes ride. And of 
course we’d have the Shy lumber yards on the bank of 
a river; and we'd have our own boats to haul our lum- 
ber. Wouldn’t that be lovely? And after while we'd 
put up a saw mill and we'd have our own tugs to tow 
the rafts. 

“Now, let me see,’ I continued, as I put my hand to 
my forehead just as I’ve seen lumbermen do, “let me 
see, to conduct a business of that kind I’d have to hire 
at least four bookkeepers, an office boy and perhaps three 
typewriter operators. Oh, yes, m’dear,” I went on, as 
I caught a glimpse of her rapidly clouding countenance, 
“oh, yes, at least one of the typewriters would be a man.” 

“The three of them!” retorted Mrs. Shy, emphatically. 

“No-o”’ 

“Yes! The three of them,” interpolated Mrs. Shy. 
“The three of them.” 

“Now listen,” I managed to say, “now listen; it would 
not do to have three men typewriters. Why, when all 
the lumber salesmen and prospective buyers came to see 
me what’u suppose they’d think of a lumber office with- 
out girl typewriters? I am convinced that if I am to 
open a big lumber yard I will have two” 

“Then you will not go in the lumber business,” said 
Mrs. Shy, positively and yet serenely. “You won’t!” 

“All right, m’dear,” I responded airily, “that’s another 
time you have stepped between fortune and me. You can 
continue to be the wife of Shy, the poor writer. But 
when you're called hence” 

“And I'll give you to understand,” she snapped, as she 
used a good No. 1 white pine shingle on one of the 
unlucky Shylets, “that you'll never see the day that you 
live longer than I do, and you won’t go into the lumber 
business.” 











Book Agents No Longer Welcomed. 


Sam R. Guyther, secretary of the Trellue Cypress 
Lumber Company and president of the Cypress Tank 
Manufacturing Company, of Patterson, La., enjoys a joke 
as well if not better than any other man in the pelican 
state, whether it be on himself or others. He possesses 
a fund of anecdote and good things for the entertain: 
ment of the many travelers to his mill plant, and he 
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enjoys telling them upon himself. His latest is an expe- 
rience he recently had with a book agent. 

“He was a dignified, clerical looking old man, about 
sixty-five, 1 reckon,” said Coi. Guyther, “and he had a 
quiet way about him that I liked. He came into the 
office and asked for me, telling me my name had been 
given to him at Washington, D. C., as one of the promi- 
nent citizens of Patterson. ‘I am representing the United 
States government,’ he said, ‘and I am authorized to 
offer you the Messages and Letters of the Presidents at 
government cost, $36 for the set, $3 a month,’ or some 
such terms. At any rate, I felt flattered that the gen- 
eral government was so interested in my intellectual wel- 
fare as to send a special representative to sell me its 
books at cost, so I swallowed the bait, hook and all, and 
paid a ten-spot down in advance. ‘The special representa- 
tive left me with profuse congratulations upon my bar- 
vain, and the books, ten volumes, came by express in 
due time, a formidable array even for a bookworm to 
tackle. 1 had been chewing over the whole proposition 
ever since that suave old special representative had 
yone, and in connection with another ‘prominent citizen’ 
1 learned that my congressman was prepared to supply 
that identical set of books gratis to his constituents, and 
frank them besides. Well, the bill for the balance came 
in due time. 1 promptly repudiated it. The special 
appealed to his attorneys, who wrote me. I replied, tell- 
ing the whole circumstances of how I had been bunkoed, 
and, as the attorneys were friends of mine in Franklin, 
they grasped the situation and replied, stating that they 
would not only refuse to take the case, but if I said so 
they would recover my ten-spot. I wouldn’t let them do 
that, of course, but I shipped back the books and let that 
suave special representative keep the ten of my hard- 
earned dollars. His talk was worth that. 

“About a fortnight later a man came in with another 
scheme, He said, ‘Is this Mr. Guyther?’ I assured him 
it was, and he said: ‘Mr. Guyther, your name has been 
given me as one of Patterson’s prominent citizens. I 
represent the ———— publishing house, and we are giy- 
ing away—positively giving away—a set of Rudyard 
Kipling.’ Now, if I’m weak on anything it’s books, so I 
said: ‘Where are the books?’ ‘Right here,’ he said, pull- 
ing them out of his grip. ‘AII right,’ I said; ‘just pile 
them up on top of my desk. I’ve always wanted to get 
something for nothing, and this is the first time in my 
life. Your’e the real thing, my friend’ ‘But just a 
minute, Mr, Guyther,’ he explained; ‘we are taking this 


method of increasing the circulation of our paper, which 


is only 50 cents a month for two years.’ And so the 
greatest opportunity of my whole lize was lost.” 

Col. Guyther has a gun loaded for book agents who 
address him as a prominent citizen, and the placards 
posted at the various entrances of the Trellue Cypress 
Lumber Company and the Cypress Tank Manufacturing 
Company are as plentiful as ‘Keep off the grass” signs 
in a national cemetery. 





Picturesque English and Its Effect. 


They were talking about the advantages of knowing 
French in order to properly appreciate Paris and its 
exposition, when one of the group remarked that he was 
acquainted with an instance where an eminently 
respectable member of the trade, who is innocent of all 
knowledge of the language, made himself very effect- 
ually understood by a French waiter in an upper Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, hotel. 

The gentleman in question, who is not unacquainted 
with the spruce branch of the trade, is undeniably one 
of the kindliest and most even-tempered of men; indeed, 
he is noted for his urbanity and gentleness. One day 
our lumberman walked into the cafe of the hotel pre- 
pared to do justice to the best meal the very excellent 
cuisine of the establishment would afford and seated 
himself. Now, this particular hotel is an exclusive, 
high-toned place that holds out the glad hand only to 
those blessed with good-sized wads that unroll easily, 
and the waiters are contemptuously unaware of the 
presence of any guests whom they do not size up for 
a liberal tip. 

Our friend of the trade perused the carte du jour 
leisurely, and, having decided what he wanted, waited 
patiently for some one to attend him. Waiters there 
were in plenty, some of them very evidently unoccupied. 
The servitors passed and repassed our friend’s table, 
apparently without noticing his presence, and he vainly 
sought to catch the eye of any of them. Once he caught 
one of them glancing at him slyly out of the corner of 
his eye and he beckoned to him. The waiter turned 
his back upon him. By this time our friend was begin- 
ning to get his “dander riz.” In a moment or two the 
same waiter passed, evidently disengaged, and the lum- 
berman called to him. The call was so peremptory that 
the man lost his presence of mind and advanced to the 
table. The guest commenced to give his order, but be- 
fore he had mentioned the second dish the waiter broke 
in with an indistinct “no understan’,” diagramed with 
the palms of his hands extended outwards and a shrug 
of the shoulders, and walked away! 

The lumberman was _ astounded. 
extremely wrathy not to say mad. Presently the inso- 
lent waiter re-entered. The moment the outraged guest 
caught sight of him he raised his fist and brought it 
down with a vigorous thump on the table, 

“Here, you,” he cried, shaking his finger in the direc 
tion of the waiter, “if-you-don’t-wait-on-me-at-once-I’l| 
kick-this-damned-table-right-out-of-doors! Do-you-un- 
derstand? Now, get around and wait upon me and do 
it damned quick !” 

The waiter understood without the need of an inter- 
preter and got around and waited in the best style he 
knew. 


He’ was also 
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How Your Customers Grade. 


The yard man was wideawake in more directions than 
one. Very likely there is not one in a hundred of us 
who studies all the phases of the business. I have yet 
to find a man who, in my opinion, is complete master 
of his business. They know a great deal about it, 
many of them, but talk with them for twenty-five min- 
utes, and take a look around the premises, and you will 
discover there is some cog slipping. Which is not say- 
ing a thing against a man of you, for how can we expect 
to be perfect in this world of imperfections? We don’t 
want to get perfect, fly away and leave our friends des- 
olate, especially those we owe, do we? 

This retail lumberman wanted to know more about 
the people with whom he had to deal, so he got up a 
rating book of his own. I can’t tell you what this 
man’s name is, nor where he lives, for it would not only 
be letting the cat out of the bag, but a whole litter of 
little kittens with her. This rating book making was 
conducted perfectly sub rosa, for were it known the re- 
sult might be law suits, and possibly broken heads. This 
yard man has his rating book printed, and so far as 
the methods of obtaining information are concerned, it 
may be said the ratings are the consensus of the stories 
told by the books of several of the leading business 
houses of the town. 

I sat down with this yard man, and ‘he pointed out 
some things in connection with his book which inter- 
ested me very much. For instance, there are whole fam- 
ilies which seem to have been born culls. Take them 
right down from grandfather to grandson, and the whole 
lot is no good as customers. A process of law cannot 


squeeze a cent out of them; and voluntarily they pay’ 


nothing. Then there are families which are all right 
down along the line, thrifty and honorable. This yard 
man says as a purchaser treats one tradesman in town, 
so he will treat the others. If he is slow with you he 





“Tsat down with this yard man.” 


is slow with all, and if he pays you promptly he pays 
others promptly. The conclusion reached in this matter 
seems once more to emphasize the old saying that 
it is impossible to make a whistle out of a pig’s tail. I 
am inclined to think that those traits of character 
which are born in us we will eagerly retain through 
life; that we can hardly shake them more than we 
can shake the physical peculiarities and characteristics 
which we inherited, 

This yard man gave me one of these books that I might 
draw some conclusions from it, and an analysis shows 
some features which are new to me, though I cannot 
say they will be to you. 

We will say that the figures representing the ratings 
are 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. One stands for collectable and 
prompt pay; 2 for collectable and slow pay; 3 for prompt 
pay; 4 for a risk; 5 for as near a deadbeat as you can 
put a finger on it. You are acquainted with all these 
classes—the man who has property and who is also a 
man; the man who has property, yet who staves off 
the paying of a debt as long as he can, and who, if he 
did not have property that could be reached, would be a 
dead beat; the man who really belongs to the salt of 
the earth insomuch that the payment of a bill is a mat- 
ter of honor with him; the man to whom you sell half 
thinking you will never receive pay for your goods; and 
finally, the man who, if he gets your goods in his hands 
you know those goods are a goner forever and aye. 

Take the town in which you sell lumber, with its 
vicinity, and how is the population divided as to these 
various classes? This is the point I have been trying 
to get at, and though I do not pose as a lightning cal- 
culator in figures, I have summed it up the best I can. 
There were fractions which stuck themselves in the 
way, but those I fired out of the window bodily. The 
yard man, who has probably given more thought to this 
subject than you and I together, is of the opinion that 
the town in which he resides is a typical one. It was 
originally settled by eastern people, and during the 
years which have followed Dutchmen, Danes and others 
from foreign shores, who know a good thing when they 
see it, have bought much of the surrounding farm lands 
and are getting rich; which makes about a_ typical 
prairie state town. In this list there are something 


less than 2,500 names, and when the percentages are 
cast with reference to the rating figures the result shows 
as follows: 

30 percent 1—collectable and prompt pay. 

19 percent 2—collectable and slow pay. 

19 percent 3—prompt pay, but not collectable. 

18 percent 4—risk. 

14 percent 5—n. g. or culls. 

The people represented by the 30 percent are gilt-edge 
customers; the next 19 percent are all right, provided 
that life is not too short to wait for them; the follow- 
ing 10 percent will pay as promptly as will the first 30 
percent, should there be no ill fortune in the shape of 
enforced idleness, sickness or death to prevent; the next 
18 percent you sell at your risk; and the final 14 per- 
cent will beat you at every turn. You have before now 
been introduced to all these kinds of people, and possibly 
you will not thank me for a reintroduction to No. 5. 

It occurred to me it might be an item of interest to 
divide the men and women of the list and see how they 
compare in relation to debt paying. We lords of crea- 
tion make the following showing: 

30 percent 1—collectable and prompt pay. 

18 percent 2—collectable and slow pay. 

19 percent 3—prompt pay, but not collectable. 

19 percent 4—risk. 

14 percent 5—culls. 

On the list there are the names of more than 200 
women, and, as they usually do, they shine as planets, 
while we fellows who are so proud to have it known 
that we wear pants made from imported cassimere, glim- 
mer as third-class stars, Here is the women’s record: 

37 percent 1—collectable and prompt pay. 

13 percent 2—collectable and slow pay. 

27 percent 3—prompt pay, but not collectable. 

10 percent 4—risk. 

13 percent 5—no good, from a financial point of course. 

The most of these composing the 37 percent are wid- 
ows, and to read between the lines we must reach the 
conclusion that having been left in comfortable circum- 
stances, they are more prompt to pay their debts than 
their departed husbands were. If this were not so, the 
percentage of 1 would be lowered and that of 2 made 
larger, as it is in the case of the men. 

Then observe the number of women who pay their 
debts when legally not a cent can be collected from 
them. I called my wife’s attention to this fact, and she 
calmly replied: “Why, of course!” In the risky class 
there are two men to one woman, but when it comes to 
worthless culls I am sorry to say that the sexes run 
about neck and neck, with 1 per cent in favor of the 
women. But Lord bless them, they lead us so far in 
other respects it seems mean to mention this latter fact. 


From Country to City. 


Occasionally a yard man talks of the great advantages 
enjoyed by the retail dealers in the large towns. They 
are not aware that such talk is about as senseless as it 
is for a dog to bay at the moon, but it really is. Having 
mixed with all kinds, it seems to me that by a big 
majority the yard man who has a fair trade in a country 
town is the best off of any of them. He may not be 
getting rich at a galloping gait, but often he is getting 
rich fast enough. I could name these yard men by the 
score who are not only doing a good lumber trade, but 





“Milk my old black cow.” 


have got a finger in nearly all the other pies in the 
town. ‘They own farms, interests in banks, mercantile 
houses, and are literally living in clover. Their wives 
are not giving pink teas, and indulging in other similar 
social silliness, but it is all the better for them that 
they are not. All of us are foolish enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, but in this respect the city folks lead us 
country Jakes two to one. Now in about ten minutes, 
instead of scrubbing up to attend some old Moneybag’s 
reception over on the boulevard, I shall swing the milk 
pail on my arm and go out and milk my old black cow. 
When I come in the children will gather around the 
table, drink so much milk they will protrude like alder- 
men, go to bed and snore like a hundred pigs, and get 
up in the morning ready to eat a piece of steak as big 
as a shovel. That is the way to live—get right down to 
nature. Revel among the trees, gardens, grass and 
flowers, and if dust and mosquitoes are thrown into the 
bargain never mind them. 

But it is ever the way of man that he is sneaking off 
after strange gods. He wants sanitary plumbing, nose- 
in-the-air social functions, no one to peep in at the 
door when he is sick, and hired men to ride in the. pro- 


cession, so as to make a show, when he is dead. That is 
the way they live in cities. They all think they are high 
cockalorum, but nine-tenths of them are not even low 
cockalorum. They are so deeply veneered with the arti- 
ficial that if the True & True Company should go on 
only one street in Chicago and strip the veneer off the 
people it would get a stock sufficient to make more 
veneered doors than it will turn out in a year. 

I was in Chicago a while ago, and got there just ae 
the great crowd was going home from work for the day. 
There were men, women, girls and boys crowding along 
the sidewalk, and most of them going to suppers that 
the poorest man in the country would call mighty thin 
grub. Humanity streamed along, and there was not a 
face in the thousands that I knew. I thought, “If I 
were home even my dog would know me, and wag his 
tail, glad to see me.” Then when I had gone to bed 
at the hotel I didn’t go to sleep for three hours, afraid 
I had blown out the gas and would wake up and find 
myself dead. In the city churches they use contri- 
bution plates. They can see everything you put on, and 
if you don’t come down handsomely you are spotted, 
while out here with us, where butterfly catchers are 
used, a penny, or even a pants button if you feel poor, 
makes considerable of a jingle. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages of small over 
large towns it really pains me to hear my friends, the 
successful yard men around the country, now and then 
pining for the city. If they were to go there and get 





“Stir up a hornets nest.” 


mixed up with the competition, not knowing from one 
month to another whether they would make enough 
money to pay their yard rent, they would worry the 
fat from their bones and become such walking skeletons 
that the museum managers would lasso them, drag them 
in and exhibit them at a dime a head. Yet the other 
day a yard man who owns his home, yard, stock, a piano, 
a happy wife and three children, asked me what I 
thought the chances would be if he should go to a 
certain large town and open a retail yard. I do not 
suppose he was pleased with the answer, but I was 
moved to say to him that in all probability in less than 
six months there would not be enough of him left for 
his name to cling to. 


Those Personal Checks. 


Do your best and you will sometimes stir up a hor- 
net’s nest. I remember when a boy I would be in the 
berry patch, picking berries for dear life, when all at 
once the hornets would come at me. I say you can’t 
help these things—sometimes when you are doing the 
best you know how the hornets will go for you. 

Recently I made some strictures on the practice of 
paying a bill by personal check. Two days after the 
publication of that little piece a yard man suggested 
that I was dead wrong; that any wholesale dealer in 
lumber should not object to paying from 20 to 40 cents 
for collecting a check. I am not again going over the 
ground I traveled before, for if any of you were inter- 
ested in the subject you no doubt have some recollection 
of the arguments then used. 

In Chicago there is a man named Higinbotham who 
is regarded by many as the first credit man in America. 
I have seen him at his work, sitting on a wooden stool 
that did not cost to exceed 50 cents, his clothes no better 
than yours or mine, yet he was drawing a salary of 
$50,000 a year. Then, after several years, he said he 
would be switched if he would work for any such salary 
as that; if Marshall Field & Co. would not take him in 
as a partner he would quit—and they took him in. 

This same Mr. Higinbotham is writing a series of 
articles on the credit man for that excellent publica- 
tion, the Saturday Evening Post, and since I criticised 
the practice of remitting by check instead of by draft, 
Mr. Higinbotham has touched on the same subject in 
one of his articles, as follows: 

The moment the eye of the credit man detects the 
presence of a customer’s personal check drawn on a local 
bank the standing of that customer suffers. The chief of 
the credit desk realizes that this man has sent an unbank- 
able remittance through carelessness, through ignorance of 
metropolitan business methods and requirements, or to save 
the exchange fee sometimes charged by local bankers. No 
matter what the motive for sending a personal check in 
place of a draft upon the city bank, the result is not helpful 
to the reputation of the sender, so far as his relationship 
to the wholesale house is concerned. These checks should 
be returned with the information that they are not bank- 


able in the city, and that, therefore, they should be replaced 
with bankable funds. 


Now, as you have about the whole story you can pay 
your lumber bills by personal checks, drafts on city 
banks, or express gold for the purpose. My interest in 
the matter ends when [I show what good business forms 
are, and express the desire to see the yard men of the 
country adopt such forms. When we once get the ineli- 
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nation it is cheaper in the long run to do things right 


Feeling Their Oats, 


It seems to me there is a lot of fighting these days. 
towns could be named where competition in 
‘rade is as hot as the weather. I never like to see this 
ondition, but if it must be [ do enjoy listening to what 
the contestants have to say about it. 


Several 


One yard man said: “I started in here to do a fair 
and square business. It was not my intention to cut 
prices, and 1 made no demand for any portion of the 


trade. The trade I could get on legitimate grounds I 
thought I would be entitled to, and with that trade I 
should be satisfied, but So-and-so at once dropped the 
price of several items to the cost mark, to crowd me out. 
| had to follow suit, and here we are. You know a hog 
won't drive worth a continental. Maybe you can go 
along ahead of him and coax him with an ear of corn, 
but you can’t drive him. IT don’t know as it would suit 
me for anybody else to call me a hog; but that is the 
position. ‘I do not expect to stay a thousand years, but 
put it down that, the Lord willing, I will be here a long 
time after the other fellow has got tired.” 

The “other fellow” was seen, and he took it as a mat- 
ter of course that he should do his best to lift his com- 
petitor out. “There was no place here for another yard,” 
was his excuse. 

Who showed the Christian spirit in the matter? If 
the new man had a mind to put a new yard in that town 
whose business was it except his own? The idea enter- 
tained by so many yard men that they have a mortgage 
on the trade of any territory is erroneous, from the fact 
that so many of them wake up some fine morning to 
find out they have no mortgage on it. The business man 
may as well make up his mind to meet competition, for 
he will be obliged to meet it. The dropping of prices 
to cost by the man who had been longest on the ground 
was an act of shortsightedness. The better way would 
have been to meet the new comer as one man should 
meet another, discuss the situation, and having dis- 
cussed it, make the best of it. Not infrequently the 
other fellow is as reasonable as we are. 

Another yard man was telling me how he would con- 
duct the campaign. “I am going to sell as little lumber 
as possible,” said he. “I will let the others sell it. I 
will bid on bills to a point where I can save myself, and 
then quit.” 

Maybe this will work, and maybe it won’t. It recalled 
to mind the comments on the same subject by a veteran 
in the retail trade who, by the way, has stayed out 
several scraps. “If it is a fight it must be a fight,” 
he remarked. “The public knows pretty well whether 
a man is putting up a good stiff fight, or sneaking 
around the corners. I would never think of going 
into a fight unless I could sell at least as many bills as 
my competitor did. If I let the bills go by me the 
people will begin to say, ‘He can’t figure on lumber; 
the other fellows beat him every time;’ and by and by 
when they want lumber they will go to the other dealer, 
expecting to get it cheaper of them than they could of 
me. No, sir! I wouldn't fight unless I expected to sell 
the stuff.” 

If you have a fight in prospect, so far as these opin- 
ions are concerned you can pay your money and take 
your choice. The best way, however, is not to, fight if 
you can help it. If you do serap with much earnestness 
1 will bet you a hat that sooner or later you will regret 
it. If you get the worst ef it you will surely regret it. 


How Johnson Opened a Blind Yard. 


Back in the days when Towa, Kansas and Nebraska 
were much more populous with line yards, Mmeluding 
a considerable sprinkling of the “blind” sort, than those 
states are today, what follows of hitherto secret history 
happened. For convenience, and especially considering 
that neither is correct, we will call the line yard con- 
cern in question the Universal Lumber Company, and 
the blind yard man in the case Johnson. By the same 
token it will serve to call the location Waytown. 

The Universal Lumber Company had two yards al- 
ready established in Waytown, both operated in its own 
name, but the head of that aspiring institution deemed 
that there was room for a third, to be conducted under 
some other name. Johnson was accordingly engaged to 
open a new lumber yard in Waytown, and to do so with 
all the outward seeming of a strictly private and inde- 
pendent enterprise. It was agreed that he should pro- 
ceed to Waytown and while there do all manner of 
things leading up to the final decision, including par- 
ticularly all such incidental acts and deeds as any 
stranger seeking a new business opening would natur- 
ally perform. It was in pursuance of this policy that 
Johnson presently arrived at a leading Waytown hotel, 
a couple of months, say, in advance of the time ap- 
pointed for the beginning of actual operations. 

He began by making a friend of the hotel clerk and 
with all suitable dispatch to make the acquaintance of 
the city editor of the leading Jocal newspaper. His 
lines of inquiry had relation to about everything going 
except the lumber business, which he well knew was 
secretly pooled. This incident in point of fact afforded 
the determining inducement to break into the Waytown 
trade, but of course Johnson could be supposed to know 
nothing about that and must seem to care nothing 
about it. 

As one result of Johnson’s attentions to the city 
editor—today a Chicago newspaper man—the leading 
newspaper found frequent occasion to mention its es- 
teemed friend as a gentleman of large means, genial 
personal qualities, discreetness and distinguished capa- 
bilities, who it was fondly hoped would find it to his 
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advantage to locate in Waytown. Johnson, meanwhile, 
was gracefully reticent concerning the precise purpose 
of his rather extended sojourn in the city, but from 
certain apparently unguarded remarks dropped by that 
worthy it was shrewdly suspected that he was really 
contemplating the erection of a number of tenement 
houses, of which Waytown stood in peculiar need and 
which would doubtless prove a most profitable venture. 


This latter surmise derived further color of plausibility — 


from negotiations at the time conducted by Johnson 
for the purchase of certain real estate pretty close to 
the center of the town, and which was in due course the 
site of his lumber yard. All this while Johnson was 
clandestinely meeting his allies of the Universal Lum- 
ber Company under cover of darkness for all necessary 
exchange of notes. 

At the proper time Johnson contracted for the eree- 
tion of necessary shed, office, ete., to be rushed to com- 
pletion within a fortnight, and when the material began 
to go onto the ground one of the city newspapers gravely 
announced that it was to be used in the construction 
of a block of tenement houses. 

When the building arrangements had been completed 
and the work begun, Johnson put off to Chicago to buy 
his stock. While so engaged he received a telegram from 
his foreman saying that a secret movement was on foot 
to extend the fire limits, as he had previously feared, 
to include the site of the vard. The answer simply in- 
structed the foreman to see the city editor and tell him 
the whole story. The next morning the leading paper 
under big scare head lines exposed a nefarious plot 
to fustrate a new and desirable enterprise, and the 
“movement”? was thereupon scotched for good and all. 

One day while Johnson was superintending work on 
the buildings a brace of the old dealers “happened 
around” and began to catechise him about things. He 
said that he had decided to start a new lumber yard, 
and when informed that the old yards were trying to 
“sell to a list,” rejoined that he would cause no trouble 
if it could reasonably be avoided. In the course of the 
ensuing sparring match Johnson remarked in a vaguely 
tentative way that he had heard of such a thing as a 
lumber pool—had his visitors ever heard of such a 
thing? “No; oh no,” they never had, but since Johnson 
had mentioned it, did he want to go into such a scheme? 
Johnson didn’t know, it was not for him to say; he 
was seeking nothing, asking nothing—what did the 
visitors want to do? They didn’t know, either, but the 
pair returned a couple of days later with a proposition 
to organizé a pool, which, to make a long story short, 
was completed in due course and so it happened that 
Johnson’s advent in the lumber trade of Waytown 
caused never a ripple. 


HEMLOCK BARK IN TANNING. 


In recent numbers of the Shoe & Leather Reporter 
there has been some interesting correspondence about 
the merits of what is called “mill log bark.” By this 
is meant bark from hemlock logs cut in the winter, 
hauled to the rollways and peeled just as the frost is 
faving the timber. Some claim that there is a heavy 
loss in the tanning value of such bark and one of the 
correspondents, from southern Michigan, wished to warn 
tanners against buying this class of bark. This brought 
out in the issue of July 5 a response from Frank A. 
Cutting, the well known bark dealer of Boston, who 
says that he sees no reason why if logs eut in the winter 
make better lumber than if cut in the summer the same 
should not hold true in bark. In regard to this matter 
he says: 

Hemlock trées cut in February if drawn out to the mill 
yard can be peeled during a space of about ten days after the 
warm rains in May. The bark when so peeled, being in open 
space, cures in first-class condition, and as the tanning quali- 
ties of the hemlock are not in the meat of the bark but in the 
ross, it is difficult to see how these tanning qualities that are 
in the ross.of the bark can be injured. 

I have handled a great many thousand cords of such bark 
and never had any complaint whatever. 

In the latter part of May the sap in hemlock trees having 
ascended from the roots of the tree up through what is called 
the sap or about three inches of the outside circumference of 
the tree, descends between the bark and wood of the tree 
and causes a new growth of wood around the inner tree about 
one-thirty-second of an inch in thickness. There is also some 
growth to the bark on the tree each year. 

When bark is peeled at this time it is done in the woods, 
and the bark is cured and piled in the woods. As there is 
more or less hardwood mixed through hemlock forests, bark 
does not cure in as good condition as it does when out in the 
open, and in rainy weather the bark frequently mildews a 
little, and this naturally hurts the tanning qualities of the 
bark to a certain extent. 

If there is any difference in the tanning qualities of bark 
peeled in the two ways I believe it is in favor of the mill log 
bark. 








SADA 


The total foreign commerce of the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, exceeded by 
16 2-3 percent that of any preceding year, being $320,000,- 
000 greater than that of 1899, the heaviest one on record 
preceding the one which has just ended. The total com- 
merce of the year, as shown by the figures of the treas- 
ury bureau of statistics, was $2,244,193,543. The ex- 
ports were $1,394,479,214, or $163,000,000 in excess of 
those of 1898, which held the record of the largest 
exports until the record of 1900 was made. All of the 
great classes show an increase in exportation—fisheries, 
$1,000,000; mining and forestry, nearly $10,000,000 
each; agriculture, nearly $50,000,000, and manufactures 
nearly $100,000,000 over the phenomenal year 1899. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

The production of anthracite coal for the first six 
months of 1900 was 22,472,471 tons, as compared with 
20,708,072 tons for the first six months of 1899, an 
increase of 1,764,399 tons. The production of June, 
4,608,898 tons, was the largest of the six months, and 
exceeded that of June, 1899, by 535,524 tons. Judging 
from the way anthracite coal is now coming west by 
rail, the production during July will be considerably less 
than in June. This larger anthracite output has been 
absorbed chiefly in the east. Buying there begins earlier 
than in the west. The statistics of lake shipments do 
not denote any heavy gains in that direction. Chicago 
is doing a little better than last year, having received 
about 345,000 tons by lake to July 1, as compared with 
320,000 tons for the same period last year. Rail ship- 
ments to Chicago decreased quite materially during the 
first half of 1900, though they gained in June. Statis- 
tically, therefore, there is no burden upon the western 
anthracite trade from heavy stocks. There is complaint 
among some local sellers of anthracite that receipts are 
now inadequate to needs. Dock coal, however, is inclined 
to be sluggish, and current trade is supposed to consist 
mainly of continued deliveries on June orders. 

There is quite a brisk movement in the neighboring 
states east of Illinois, but to the westward apathy pre- 
vails. Out on the Missouri river especially the trade 
waits for the expected decline of freight rates. Large 
dealers there are confident that the usual midsummer 
drop will come, but evidence of that prospective change 
is not current at Chicago. 

A few large individual consumers of anthracite have 
ordered their coal delivered, but most users are indiffer- 
ent about the early filling of their needs, and this delays 
activity. Chestnut size is asked for most commonly, and 
seems to be getting scarce, though orders can usually be 
filled promptly by most shippers. On the whole anthra- 
cite trade is dull. 

Bituminous coal is not much better in regard to 
activity. Eagerness to obtain fuel can be found nowhere. 
The buyer’s mind is influenced by a heavy market in 
other lines, and delays the placing of orders which he 
knows must be given sooner or later. Aside from the 
general apathy, the possibility of lower quotations may 
help stay his reluctant hand. In reference to prices, 
there is no clear indication either way. Some of the 
eastern products, which have displayed great sustaining 
power during the past several months, are said to be 
slightly relaxed on the part of one or two shippers, 
though a shading of quotations is by no means general. 
On the other hand, some of the western grades are sufli- 
ciently enlivened by more numerous orders to show 
greater strength. The threshing trade has advanced to 
its zenith. Most producers who cater to that trade 
report a flattering demand; a few note unfavorable com- 
parisons with last summer. The business may be said to 
be as good as ordinary. A little coal is moving for the 
fall domestic use, but not to an extent to keep shippers 
from taking their usual summer vacations. Time may 
be said to hang heavy about the offices, but there is no 
apparent solicitude as to the future, 

Even the unbroken waiting policy of -the railways and 
other large consumers of steam fuel is viewed with 
equanimity. These large buyers are visibly disconcerted 
at the way values refuse to budge in response to the 
usual provocatives. Serene and unimpassioned, the seller 
sits and awaits the good pleasure of his expected cus- 
tomer at the prices named by the former. Within the 
past few days some extensive users of steam coal have 
intimated that they may buy from track all winter and 
not contract at all this year. The statement is received 
with no display of surprise or of expostulation. Some 
annual contracts have been closed this week, but many 
remain. This is quite an unusual state of affairs for the 
latter half of July. 

While most western mines are running only on partial 
time, many only two or three days a week, the tendency 
is toward more active operations. One large producer 
says his men are not working as well as they did a year 
ago. Last year the eight-hour day seriously curtailed 
the producing capacities of mines as compared with 1898. 
It is now intimated that the more deliberate speed of 
miners this year may still further limit outputs. The 
theory is that the men can earn as much as they did a 
year ago with much less toil, on account of the increased 
seale, and that many of them look with greater com- 
placency upon the surcease from labor than upon the 
larger envelopes on pay day. Besides, that line of action, 
systematically pursued, gives employment to a greater 
number of miners, a fostering care of the United Mine 
Workers. So when the heavy demand comes those mines 
that cannot give room to more men may suffer in their 
output, it is argued. Be this as it may, it is not yet a 
factor in the market, and besides there are a number of 
new shafts opening. 

Coke is barely steady. In the large eastern producing 
districts ovens are being shut down each week, and even 
with a considerably less production than a month ago 
the market is heavy. A little extra coke on track 
requires dextrous manipulation to keep it from precipi- 
tating a reduction in prices, 

PAPA OOOO 

Exports to Porto Rico for May have more than doub!ed 
over May, 1899, and imports from the island have nearly 
doubled. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS IN SESSION. 





Semi-Annual Meeting of the Southern Association at St. Louis—Conservative Action Taken 
on Prices—Edge-Grain Flooring and Dimension Advanced $1 
and 50 Cents Respectively—A Harmon- 
ious Gathering. 





Sr. Louis Mo., July 17.—The semi-annual meeting 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Southern hotel here today pursuant to a 
call by Secretary George K. Smith. Representatives 
from Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Missouri were present, but owing to the heat arid the 
fact that the place of meeting was transferred from 
Memphis to St. Louis, the attendance from the south 
was somewhat lighter than usual. The Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Arkansas mill men were quite strongly 
in evidence and the meeting may be characterized as 
a successful one. 

The general talk along the line of values of yellow 
pine was favorable for a slight advance on a few items 
on the right hand side and on edge grain flooring a 
trifling advance was also recommended. This senti- 
ment was indorsed quite generally by the members who 
did not attend the meeting and who sent letters to the 
secretary along this line and the action of the con- 
vention leaned entirely towards conservatism. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock this 
morning by President 8, H. Fullerton, and George K. 
Smith was at his post as secretary. 

The president made the following address: 


President Fullerton’s Address. 


Gentlemen: Members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association :—In calling this convention to order, 
I feel that the tenth semi-annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation is called at an opportune time. The past year of 
our history has been eventful and fruitful of many changes, 
and I am happy to say that the material condition of all 
of us has undergone a marked change for the better. The 
reaction, from the extreme depression and low prices pre- 
vailing, up till the spring of 1899, may have carried us 
a little too far the other way. Hence, I say, this meeting 
is opportune, as I feel that we are entering on a period 
of sturdy and solid prosperity, and it is well for us to 
meet together and deliberate how we, as business men, can 
best subserve our own material interests. In the exciting 
times we had last fall, it is possible that the tide of pros- 
perity may have carried prices of everything higher than 
they should have gone. But, at the present time, and for 
some months past, owing largely to political agitations and 
labor troubles, there has been a let-up on demand, and a 
decrease in price. These causes of depression are, how- 
ever, only temporary; prosperity is still abroad in the 
land, and it is well for us to stop and deliberate. Hence 
our meeting today, and while our trade is not as rushing 
as we might wish, we really have little of which to com- 
plain. 

The country never was in a more prosperous condition, 
labor never so universally employed or so well paid, and, 
gentlemen, this is what makes the demand for our product. 
Therefore, there is no cause for alarm, but rather a neces- 
sity for cool and calm deliberation and counsel, and a 
resolve to take advantage of and make the best of our 
opportunities. Conditions are such we feel assured that 
in the near future business will resume and there will 
be a demand for our lumber, at a price alike satisfactory 
to ourselves and the consumers. To reap the full benefit 
of our opportunities, we must restrain our ambition some- 
what. It has often occurred to me that the very nature 
of our business broadens us and stimulates ambition. We 
should, however, stop to consider that he who sows shall 
reap, and he who manufactures yellow pine must find a 
market for it and within a very limited time. Therefore, 
you must curb your ambition to manufacture all your stand- 
ing pine this and next year, as the country cannot possibly 
absorb it. 

This association might profitably discuss the question 
of increased and increasing production, and, if by discus- 
sion and interchange of opinion, it can be shown that it 
is more to our interest to husband our timber and be in 
a position to take advantage of the enhanced values of 
manufactured products which the decrease of stumpage has 
in store for us, surely it is worth considering, we will all 
agree, that in the nature of things, stumpage values will 
advance, and this being the case, it looks like insanity on 
our part to manufacture it faster than it is needed. 

Of the various kinds of lumber today, yellow pine holds 
the most prominent position, and finds its way into the 
most remote parts of the world. This has all been accom- 
plished within comparatively few years. The demand is on 
the increase, and unless we make an effort to husband our 
timber supply, we will surely find ourselves, within a very 
few years, regretting our imprudence in foolishly making 
haste to get rich, by manufacturing into lumber pine trees 
which, if allowed to stand, would repay us threefold. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word about the associa- 
tion. I want to say that every manufacturer of yellow 
pine should belong to it, and am happy to say that nearly 
all do. But to any who are yet without the fold, we invite 
you to join. Nothing is discussed at our meetings, noth- 
ing is thought of only matters and things in which we are 
all vitally interested; and that this association should have 
your support, both moral and material, goes without say- 
ing. We have an association of which we are justly proud ; 
we have accomplished many things; in fact, the favorable 
position yellow pine occupies today is largely due to the 
work of this association. We may differ as to values for 
our product, but we are all agreed as to uniform grades, 
gages, classification, inspection, etc., as promulgated by this 
association. Therefore, I say to any who may not have 
joined us, to do so at once. Let us have the benefit of 
your counsel and experience, and help support our organi- 
zation; it will do you good, nothing but good, and it will 
be well for you to belong. ‘ 


Secretary George K. Smith then read his report, as 
follows: 


Secretary Smith’s Report. 


During the past six months conditions have been such as 
to decrease the demand for our product, and the favorable 
weather during January, February and March in the produc- 
ing territory resulted in an increased supply. These two 
factors naturally brought a lowering of values, which con- 
tinued until much of the advance gained in 1899 was lost. 
and a halt was not called until July 2, when a new basis of 
values was adopted. This list has received the support of 
140 of the principal firms in the states west of Alabama, 
comprising over 80 percent of the output in five states. 

The interest shown by manufacturers in the work of 


adopting and maintaining a uniform list is a proof that 
co-operation among manufacturers of yellow pine is progress- 
ing and the value of association work recognized. 

During the trying times from April 16 to July 2 we held 
our membership intact, and since that date have received 
several additions to the association, while thirty-seven firms 
who have never co-operated with us before are now acting 
with the bureau of values. 

Our rate and classification department has made steady 
progress. We began with an issue of 200 books; it now 
— an icsue of 600 to supply the demands of our mem- 

ers. 

Our addressograph has become one of the important fea- 
tures of our equipment, and is used constantly by members 
who send out price lists to the trade. 

The work of our clearing house department is gradually 
impressing its value on members and manufacturers, and we 
again ask support from those who have not yet responded to 
our frequent requests for information. These monthly reports. 
reflect the market conditions very correctly. Since January 
there has been a moderate but steady increase in stocks. 
This increase has not been sufficient to develop a surplus, as 
stocks at the beginning of the year were below normal in 
many sections, particularly in Texas. 

The latest reports from members show the condition of 
trade to be good, common grades being in demand somewhat 
in excess of the supply. 

With the steadying of values, as a result of the action of 
July 2, has come an increase in confidence among buyers, 
which, it is thought, will soon bring a flood of orders, and 
prices will be advanced on common grades, if not on the 
entire list. 

Our treasurer’s report shows that our income has been 
sufficient to meet our expenses, which have been heavy, owing 
to the large territory covered by our inspectors and the 
efforts made to increase our membership by personal visits 
of our traveling representatives. 

The work of the bureau of uniform grades and inspection 
has increased in scope and efficiency, and will be covered by 
Chief Inspector Edmonds. 

The many beneficial features of our work have convinced 
a large number of manufacturers during the past six months 
that a membership in the association is a good investment. 
and we hope many more will join us during the remainder 
of the year. We should have a membership list of 250. 
When we reach this point it will be possible to keep the sup- 
ply so nearly in balance with the demand that such violent 
fluctuation as has been witnessed in the recent past can be 
avoided, and much valuable stumpage withheld from an 
unwilling and unprofitable market. 

The work before us today will be largely that of studying 
present conditions, and deciding on a course of action for 
the immediate future. 


Letters of Regret. 
Letters and telegrams were read from members who 
were not in attendance, some of which were as follows: 


Pine Bluff, Ark. It has been our intention to be rep- 
resented at the St. Louis meeting, which is to be held 
tomorrow, but owing to the severe illness of Mr. Ritchie, 
who has been sick of typhoid fever for the past two weeks, 
it will be impossible for me to be with you. 

No doubt the question of prices will be taken into con- 
sideration at the meeting and it is our opinion that a 
conservative advance over the present list will be benefi- 
cial, and that the dealers will order just as much lumber 
at a small advance as they will on the present list, and 
our experience has been since a uniform list was adopted 
orders have been coming in more freely; in fact we have 
more business than we desire and are refusing business 
daily. Buurr Ciry LuMBER COMPANY, 

Per J. F. RUTHERFORD. 


Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. Owing to our being 
short handed here and some matters needing special atten- 
tion, we will not be able to have a representative at the 
association meeting tomorrow, but desire to express our- 
selves in reference to any action as to prices. We have 
fully six weeks’ orders ahead, and are not desirous of 
maintaining a low price basis in order to secure more 
orders, but from our standpoint it appears that our list 
of July 2 has hardly had time to become thoroughly estab- 
lished, and while we have received a fair number of orders 
on this new basis, still we feel that it is a little early to 
consider an advance, and are inclined to the opinion that” 
the July 2 list should remain unchanged for the present. 
On the other hand, we do not wish any orders for any- 
thing on a lower basis than this list, regardless of what 
others may do. We think these prices will be easily obtained 
and the slight scarcity of orders during the last two weeks 
we attribute to most of our regular customers having sent 
in their orders prior to the adoption of this list. 

The railroad company has already requested us to be 
liberal as possible in our routing of shipments, as car 
shortage 1s beginning to put in its appearance. Consider- 
ing this, we feel that we have an assurance of all the 
orders we can handle for the balance of the year. 

Forpyce LUMBER COMPANY, 
Per E. V. Epaar, Sec’y. 

Savannah, Ga. Referring to the meeting of your associa- 
tion to be held at St. Louis on July 17, regret that cir- 
cumstances will prevent our attendance. The Georgia Saw 
Mill Association will also hold a meeting at Cordele, Ga., 
on the same day, for the purpose of considering the same 
questions that will be brought up at your meeting. We 
note that your meeting was called for 11 a. m., whereas our 
meeting will not convene at Cordele before about 3 p. m. 
Would therefore thank you, if possible, to send a tele- 
gram to F. BE. Waymer, Sec’y, Cordele, as early as you 
ean, to indicate the possible action of your association, par- 
ticularly as to the matters of curtailing of product, mak- 
ing and sustaining price-lists, etc., indicating any changes 
in prices, if any. It is our firm opinion that the next 60 
to 90 days at the furthest will see a marked change for 
the better in the lumber market, and we think that in this 
short interim everything possible should be done by cur- 
tailment of product, adherence to price list, etc., to pre- 
vent demoralization or further decline in prices. 

SourHERN PINE COMPANY, OF GEORGIA, 
W. B. STILLWELL, Sec’y & Treas. 

Abbott, Ark. Have business enough to run thirty days. 
Outlook fair. Think dimension should be fifty cents to 
one dollar higher. W. R. ABBOTT. 

McComb, Miss. Sorry cannot attend the meeting. Advise 
no change in list. J. J. WHITE. 

Kansas City, Mo. I will not be able to be down to the 
Southern manufacturers’ association meeting tomorrow, but 
hope if the price list matter comes up that no advance will 
be made. My observation through the country is that prices 
are being fairly well maintained. Jno. H. LEIDIGH, 

Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company. 








Chief Inspector Edmonds then presented his report, 
as follows: 


Chief Inspector Edmonds’ Report. 


Gentlemen :—Since the Memphis meeting in January, of 
the present year, the market conditions have been of a char- 
acter to fully test the stability and practical workings of 
the Bureau of Uniform Grades, and I am pleased to be able 
to state that our reports from the different inspectors go 
to show that the great fluctuation in prices since January 
1 has not affected the uniformity of grades, and the work, 
on the whole, is favorably progressing all over the territory 
covered by the inspectors. 

The decline in prices, however, has caused an increase 
in the number of claims requiring investigation, and has 
entirely taken up the time of one inspector for the past 
four months. When prices decline after a lot of lumber 
has been purchased, this lumber is more closely scrutinized 
on its receipt than if prices had advanced, and it does not 
take many pieces off grade to cause a complaint. 

Another matter that has caused quite a number of claims 
has been the shipping of green and wet lumber. Stocks 
were so badly broken in the early part of the season that 
in many cases, in order to fill orders, lumber was shipped 
that was not sufficiently seasoned, with the result that 
it frequently arrived at destination badly moulded and 
stained. ‘The exceptional wet weather in some sections has 
also been a factor in making claims of that character, 
as it was almost impossible to fill orders without getting 
some of the lumber wet. 

The subscribers to the Bureau of Grades are gradually 
increasing and I am pleased to be able to report several 
new members during the past month. 

I find some of our members have been able to adjust 
claims by writing people making claims, that they were 
members of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Grades, and would send an inspector to 
make an inspection of the shipment. In a great many cases 
they would get a draft by return mail for amount of invoice, 
or a greatly reduced claim. I quote herewith statements 
from two of our members, received within the past two 
weeks. One of them said, had a complaint on the 
manufacture of some 4%x4-inch ceiling and had one of 
your inspectors examine some of the same stock left in 
shed. His report on this stock I forwarded to complainant 
and have heard nothing from them about the claim, only 
get pay for the lumber.” 

Another member states, “We have had two complaints 
recently on some dressed stock from our mill, and we sent 
complainants copy of your inspector’s last report, on receipt 
of which they at once withdrew their claim.” 

Such endorsement of the work as this is encouraging, 
and I wouid earnestly request any member, or non-member, 
of this association, who is not a subscriber to the Bureau 
of Uniform Grades, to give the movement a trial and let 
us try and demonstrate to you in a practical way the bene- 
fits to be derived from co-operation with this work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. Epmonps, 
Chief Inspector. 


The treasurer’s report was then submitted as follows: 
Treasurer’s Report July 1, 1900. 





ee GU I RR Bde ds wenedeesdceeeeicass $ 1,451.86 
ree: Sey Gee NEE ks Kc eh ceeieudeewende< 14,283.00 
$15,734.86 

Dishburaed, GS PEP WOUCMEED 6 oc cccccccccsccecss 14,506.51 
Cue OU Pe os tcsivcce devas geadetnawaes $ 1,228.35 


On motion the treasurer’s report was accepted and 
referred to the auditing committee. 

A recess was then taken for fifteen minutes to appoint 
committees. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Auditing: John C. McLachlin, H. H. Wheless, John 
L, Kaul. 


Resolutions: J. A. Freeman, A. W. Stevens, Will A. 
Pickering. 
Price List: George S. Gardiner, P. E. Wilson, J. 


H. Hinton, R. A. Long, N. W. MeLeod, Charles S. Keith, 
C. D. Johnson, A. J. Neimeyer, John L. Kaul. 

J. A. Freeman suggested that a committe be ap- 
pointed to look into the grading rules. 

H. H. Wheless was of the opinion that it should be 
taken up in committee and not placed before the gen- 
eral meeting. 

President Fullerton thought that the matter should 
be gone over very carefully and a report made to the 
general meeting. 

Mr. Wheless then said that the changes he would 
suggest were very small in themselves. 

In the general discussion Mr. Freeman stated that 
there was one thing he would like to know and that 
was the clause referring to knots. The grading rules 
attempt to define what is a sound knot and in his 
opinion that was a hard thing to define and an unfor- 
tuate thing to attempt to do. It was only possible to 
define a sound knot by using that term without fur- 
ther description and thus put a stop to all future trou- 
ble in grading. The present definition practically 
excluded almost every kind of a knot that grows in 
a pine tree. 

J. C. Edmonds said that the white pine people stated 
in their rules that a sound knot might be either red 
or black; this it stated specifically, and it would have 
to be a tight knot, either red or black. 

Mr. Wheless then said that all these suggestions might 
be laid before the regular standing committee of the 
association and be reported at the next meeting and a 
motion was made and carried to that effect. 

George S. Lacey stated in the debate that the trouble 
in the past had been that the grading rules had been 
changed so often that as soon as the trade became famil- 
iar with them they were changed again, and he coincided 
with the motion to have the matter referred to the 
standing committee. 

An amendment was made by John L. Kaul previous 
to the carrying of the motion that a notice be sent 
out to the various members of the association, either 
through the secretary, or the chairman of the com- 
mittee, asking that they submit their views in the 
matter. 

A discussion of values then followed in which all 
of the members of the association participated, the gen- 
eral opinion being that very slight, if any, changes 
should be made from the July 2 list. 

Adjourned until 3:30 p. m. 
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Afternoon Session. 


The meeting was called to order at 3:30. 

The auditing committee reported that the treasurer’s 
report was correct. 

The resolutions committee reported through its chair- 
man, J. A. Freeman, that it had nothing to report, but 
he thought that the time was ripe to suggest a joint 
meeting of the various lumber interests similar to the 
mass meeting held in St. Louis last December. He 
has been talking to some white pine people and they 
suggested that possibly before the opening of the fail 
trade it would be a good idea to have a general mass 
meeting. Mr, Freeman thought at the time that the 
suggestion was a good one. At the December meeting 
it had been urged that the next mass meeting be held 
in Chicago, but possibly they would be glad to meet 
here again in St. Louis. He did not offer this in the 
form of a resolution, but threw it out simply as a 
suggestion, and if there was enough interest in the 
meeting to take it up. the members could do so. He 
did not think that any man engaged in lumber manu- 
facturing regarded the time spent in attending such a 
meeting as wasted, especially a meeting which would 
bring together the strongest and best interests of the 
lumber trade at large. The interchange of ideas at sifch 
meetings was always beneficial, and he commended the 
idea to the association for serious consideration and 
thought that some sort of a movement should be started 
for it. It had met with the approval of the committee. 

Mr. Gardiner thought that perhaps towards the end 
of the year it would be a good idea to hold such a 
meeting, but he did not believe that a meeting if held 
in the immediate future would be largely attended. He 
suggested that the matter be left to the president of 
the association, and that he issue invitations to the 
various lumber interests, later in the year, and ascer- 
tain their wishes at that time. He further suggested 
that the president take the matter up with the mem- 
bers of the standing committee appointed at the mass 
meeting last December and have them arrange for a 
meeting at the proper time. 

Mr. Fullerton stated that the difficulty would be in 
arriving at the proper time and he did not think much 
could be done before next winter. 

Mr. Gardiner stated he thought the whole thing should 
be left to the standing committee appointed for that 
purpose and that, as two meetings had already been 
held in the month of December in the past two years, 
that month would probably be more satisfactory to 
all eoncerned. He then made a motion that the presi- 
dent be requested to confer with all the white pine, 
yellow pine, cypress, and the lumber interests of all 
descriptions, which motion was carried. 

The question of values was then brought up and it 
was reported that the following changes be made on 
the list of July 2 to take effect July 18: An advance 
on edge-grain flooring of $1 a thousand; No, 1 common 
4 and 6-inch, 50 cents; No. 1 dimension up to and 
including 20 foot, 50 cents; 22 and 24-foot lengths, 
$1; No. 2 dimensions 50 cents; balance of list to remain 
unchanged. 

After some discussion the new list was adopted unani- 
mously. 

A prominent manufacturer stated that the committee 
was a unit in the advance on edge-grain flooring. This 
was an item that was worth a great deal more money 
than was now being asked for it, and the $1 advance 
was not at all radical. In his opinion there were light 
stocks of this material at most of the mills and it 
was worth as much and more than last fall, and would 
sell readily at a price above the figure recommended 
by the committee. If it would sell at all it was worth 
last winter’s prices. It goes into the hands of people 
who expect an advance and, in his opinion, the corh- 
mittee had made no mistake in recommending it. This 
was shown in the subsequent sentiment of the meeting, 
brought out in discussion, and there was no dissension 
regarding this item. 

In the general talk regarding the reasons for the 
advance on the items named, the facts were brought out 
that west of the river mill stocks of rift flooring were 
very light. There was some difference of opinion as to 
the proportion of stocks and demand for B as com- 
pared with A, but the result was to the effect that 
they were about on the same basis and the argument 
for the advance on one would apply to the other equally 
as well. In regard to piece stuff the situation seemed 
to be practically that no stocks of any magnitude were 
available, and that large orders could not be filled 
promptly by any one mill. This condition, combined 
wtih prospective large demands from the west, where 
conditions have greatly improved within the past two 
weeks, made it seem imperative that prices should be 
advanced. The sentiment of the meeting was that an 
advance of $1 a thousand on piece stuff was warranted 
by the conditions, it being restricted however to 50 
cents only because of the feeling that the greater advance 
might seem to be too radical. 

The matter of public sentiment entered quite largely 
into the discussion. It was claimed that the trade was 
looking for an advance and on the other hand it was 
stated by a few that too radical an advance would not 
meet with the approval of buyers, who might look upon 
$1 on piece stuff as rather an attempt to realize what 
was wanted than to meet a condition. It was brought 
out, however, that in the committee meeting the ques- 
tion of sentiment did not arise at all, the decision of 
the committee being based solely upon supply and de- 
mand, and the advance it recommended was not as 
great as would have been justified by existing condi- 
tions, 


A member asked if the report of the committee was 
the result of unanimous action and the reply was that 
there was not a dissenting voice to the action taken, 
although a good proportion of the committee was in 
favor of meeting the conditions by recommending an 
advance of $1 a thousand through the dimension list, 
instead of 50 cents. The committee was not only unani- 
mous on the action taken, but that the situation itself 
would warrant $1, and it was only a yielding to the 
ultra-conservatives that prevented such a report. This 
explanation seemed to satisfy the meeting on that point 
and led to the acceptance of the report, 

The meeting then adjourned to the next annual meet- 
ing in January, 1901. 


Those Present. 


S. H. Fullerton, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. I. Millard, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. D. Johnson, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles 8. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
N. W. McLeod, St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Hinton, Camp & Hinton, Lumberton, Miss. 

Cc. E. Neeley, South Arkansas Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. P. Towery, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A. J. Neimeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. M. Smith, Kingston Mill Co., Kingston, Ala. 

John L. Kaul, Sample Lumber Co., Hollins, Ala. 

J. C. McLachlin, Big Four Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. L. Moore, Horseshoe Lumber Co., Riverside, Ala. 

H. H. Wheless, Whited & Wheless, Alden’s Bridge, La. 

Fred Bennett, Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Freeman, Freeman Lumber Co., Millville, Ark. 

R. A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; 

George S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

A. C. Ramsey, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Will A. Pickering, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

rch E. Wilson, Clarkson Saw Mill Co., Leeper, Mo. 

P. W. Huston, Louisiana Lumber Co., Chicago, IIl. 

M. A. Hayward, Columbus, O. 

H. A. Smith, Mobile & Ohio railroad, Meridian, Miss. 

W. W. Webster, Star Union line, St. Louis, Mo. 

George W. Schwartz, Vandalia line, St. Louis, Mo. 

George K. Smith, Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Edmonds, Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

George S. Lacey, Boston Lumber Co., Selma, La. 

Frank Brewer, Brewer Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. W. Stevens, Chatawa, Miss. 

T. K. Edwards, Illinois Central railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Leonard Bronson, American Lumberman, Chicago. 

F. J. Cooke, American Lumberman, St. Louis. 

W. E. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis, Mo. 

George E. Watson, Lumber Trade Journal, New Orleans, La. 

I’. M. Worrall, Radford’s Review, St. Louis. 





The Foreign Markets. 


BRITISH TRADE IN JUNE. 


The monthly circulars issued by British importing 
firms covering the trade of June show but little change 
in the general situation from the conditions existing 
during the preceding month. At the same time a fairly 
satisfactory business is reported in most markets. The 
circulars follow: 


Farnworth & Jardine, Liverpool.—In oak several parcels 
have been received during the month from Mobile. There 
is little improvement in the demand, prices remaining low 
and stocks sufficient. Oak planks continue to arrive freely 
with a fair demand, and values for first-class planks are 
steady, but inferior quality is difficult of sale. The total 
stock of oak amounts to 339,000 cubic feet. Hickory has 
arrived too freely, prices are low and stocks ample. In 
poplar there is no improvement in the demand for logs, and 
prices rule low. Poplar planks and boards are in fair 
request, but have recently been imported more freely, with 
prices remaining fairly steady. There has been a large 
import of pitch pine longs and a satisfactory consumption, 
with stocks not excessive. In hewn pitch pine the consump- 
tion has somewhat exceeded the import, and the stock is 
slightly reduced. In sawn pitch pine there has been a 
heavy import. The consumption has been a large one, and 
the stock, though ample, is not excessive. In pitch pine 
deals and boards the large imports have mostly gone into 
consumption. Stocks are moderate and prices are steady. 


Edward Chaloner & Co., Liverpool.—There has been a fair 
import of oak logs and a moderate demand has existed 
during the past month, but prices rule low. Oak wagon 
planks have been largely imported, and deliveries have been 
equal thereto. Stocks are heavy and prices for first-class 
planks have ruled steady, but for inferior qualities are low. 
A fair supply of ash has arrived from the United States, 
and consumption has been good. Prices have ruled steady. 
Walnut logs have been largely imported during the month. 
Prime quality has been in steady request at fair rates, but 
for other descriptions demand has been quiet and _ prices 
lower. Walnut boards and planks of the better grade have 
had a fair inquiry at current prices. Arrivals of poplar 
logs have been heavy during the past month. Inquiries have 
been light, and sales difficult to make even at low prices. 
Poplar boards and planks have met with ready sale at fair 
prices. There has been a heavy import of pitch pine logs 
during the month. Hewn logs have gone largely into con- 
sumption, and deliveries of sawn wood have been satisfac- 
tory. Pitch pine boards and planks have also been largely 
imported, but the demand has nearly equaled the supply. 
Stocks of the different descriptions are within moderate 
compass and values steady. 


Edmiston & Mitchells, Glasgow.—The consumption of log 
timber during the past six months amounted to about 
45,000 loads, against 69,000 loads in 1899, and 32,000 
standards of deals against 30,000 standards last year. The 
import of deals so far this year is only about 9,000 stand- 
ards, against 17,000 last year. ‘The import of walnut for 
the month was 479 logs, against 394 logs in June last year. 
The quality of these has been, with a few exceptions, some- 
what inferior. In walnut lumber there has been only a 
trifling business done, and prices for culls and commons are 
easier. Prime boards 14 inches wide are in fair demand. 
The import of poplar in June consisted of 43 logs, against 
52 logs for the same month last year. Moderate shipments 
of prime large logs would find buyers in the neighborhood of 
2s a foot. The import of dressed lumber has been quite 
ample to meet the requirements, but wide inch lumber has 
come forward sparingly, and for 18-inch and up and 24-inch 
and up there is a satisfacory demand. Prices are inclined to 
be easier. The import of oak in June was 96 logs, which 





found buyers at prices ranging from 1s 10d to 2s 4d a cubic 
foot. There is a fair demand for really prime large logs 
at 2s 4d a cubic foot, but small or inferior logs are 


neglected. The bulk of the import of oak planks has been 
on contract for wagon builders. The quality, as a whole, 
has been somewhat unsatisfactory. There are occasional 
inquiries for consigned lots 14 feet and up by 3 inches and 
up, the value of which is about 2s a foot. Quartered oak 
boards have arrived too freely of late, and the market is 
decidedly weaker in tone. Shippers are advised to hold off. 
Prices are about 3s 3d to 3s 6d for 8% average, and 4s for 
10-inch average. 

C. Leary & Co., London.—There are heavy arrivals of 
black walnut logs and prices tend downward. We now quote 
from 2s to 4s 6d a cubic foot. First quality walnut lumber 
is steady at 5s to 7s a cubie foot. Medium quality boards 
are in demand at 3s to 4s. Culls are readily salable at 2s 
to 2s 6d. Quartered oak lumber is lower in price, and is 
now selling at 2s 6d to 4s a cubic foot. Plain oak of suit 
able sizes is wanted at 1s 9d to 2s 9d. There is a smal! 
market for logs at 1s 9d to 2s. Poplar remains steady at 
1s 9d to 2s 9d a cubic foot. The shipment of logs is not 
= Satin walnut is steady at 2s to 2s 3d a cubic 
‘oot. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool.—In hewn pitch pine there 
has been a moderate import, and wood of large average and 
good quality has sold readily at full figures. In sawn pitch 
pine the arrivals have been on an average scale, and 
although there has been a good consumption, prices have 
been weaker. This is largely due to buyers’ apprehension 
of heavy shipments, but it should be borne in mind that 
with the high freights now ruling and likely to be main 
tained, current prices do not cover the cost of producticn. 
Two or three small cargoes of narrow pitch pine boards 
and scantlings have arrived, most of which have gone intu 
consumption at full values. In oak logs the import and con 
sumption have been moderate with steady prices. Wagor 
planks have been imported moderately, but the demand is 
dull and values barely steady. Walnut logs have arrived 
freely, and have consisted chiefly of medium and poor grades 
prices of which have been low. Logs of large girth and good 
quality are in demand at full value. Walnut planks and 
boards are in request if of good quality, but the commo.: 
grades are heavily stocked. The demand for satin walnut 
is dull and prices are low. Boards are without change. 
Poplar logs are in dull demand and prices rule low. Poplar 
planks and boards are in request at fair figures. 

John H. Burrell & Co., Liverpool.—In ash logs the arriva!s 
have mainly consisted of round wood imported on contract. 
In lumber the demand for prime boards and planks of govud 
specification continues satisfactory. The arrivals of biac« 
walnut logs have been excessive, in view of which th: 
demand has slackened, values of all descriptions have de 
clined and shipments should be strictly curtailed until a 
decided improvement in the consumption manifests itself. 
Black walnut lumber is not at present active and ample 
supplies have had an adverse effect upon values. The de- 
mand for hickory logs is dull and sales difficult. Shipments 
should not be resumed until autumn. The demand for plain 
oak boards is quiet. Quartered oak boards and strips have 
continued to arrive in considerable quantities, and prices 
are lower. In oak logs the supply has been sufficient for 
the moderate demand prevailing. There has been a fair 
import of hewn pitch pine, which, however, has been ex 
ceeded by the consumption, and prices have been firm. Sawi 
pitch pine has again arrived freely, but there has been a 
large consumption and the stocks are still moderate. Pit«h 
pine planks and boards are in good demand. In poplar logs 
the stocks are too heavy, inquiry slack and prices low. 
Poplar lumber has fallen somewhat, and care should be 
exercised not to overdo consignments. 

Cant & Kemp, Glasgow.—Walnut continues in good de 
mand. First-class logs suitable for boarding are easily soid. 
The stock consists of second-class and small timber, which is 
difficult to move at any increased price. Oak logs are 
increasing in stock, although there is little change in prices 
for first-class logs. Quotations are from 2s 6d to 2s 9d for 
first-class, and from 1s 6d to 1s 10d for second-class. Quar 
tered white oak boards are in strong demand and may be 
quoted at 3s 9d a cubic foot. Plain oak boards, first-class 
quality, are easily sold at good prices, while second grade 
boards are difficult to sell at any price, the stock berg 
heavy. In oak planks the stock is still heavy, with only a 
small consumption. Quotations are from 1s 6d to Is 10d 
a cubic foot. In pitch pine prices remain steady, although 
the stock is increasing. Quotations are from 16%4d to 17d 
for 35-cube average. 


OPP PP PP PPPPIPP PPD 
THE RED BOOK FOR JULY. 


The mid-year edition of the “Red Book,” the reference 
book of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of Chicago. 
is at hand. It bears the date of July and shows plainly 
the results of careful work. For the first time this book 
covers the entire country. Hitherto the Pacific coast 
has been omitted, though a special pamphlet has since 
the first of the year covered it. Now all this is incor- 
porated in the general book and a very important addi- 
tion has been made in the shape of a Manitoba depart- 
ment. Manitoba is to a slight extent a manufacturing 
province, but it is an important retail section in which 
a good many lumbermen of Minnesota are interested. 

Comparing the book casually with the previous issue, 
a general revision is noted. The changes are numerous 
and the publishers state that the classification of busi- 
ness has been carefully investigated since the last pub- 
lication with the view of as far as possible doing abso 
lute justice to the trade in this important particular. It 
has been desired to avoid classifying as lumber dealers 
those who are not entitled to that rating. 

The work is not only a reference bdok but a mailing 
list. It gives the population of each state, list of rail- 
roads, banks, attorneys and express companies for cach 
place and has space for inserting freight rates. The 
various states are also bound up separately for travel- 
ing men’s use, if desired.. 

At the risk of seeming hypercritical, perhaps asking 
something that is beyond reason, we would suggest that 
it would be of great assistance to lumber buyers if it 
could: be stated what kind of timber the saw mills cut. 
The mere statement that a concern operates a saw mill 
means very little to the man in search of a particular 
kind of product. 


ee 
A BRANCH HOUSE. 


The Saginaw Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, 
Mich., has opened a branch house at 35 South Canal 
street, Chicago, where it will carry a complete stock of 
Gilbert wood split pulleys. The branch establishment 
will be under the management of George A. Gilbert, a 
member of the company, and will enable the firm to look 
more closely after its growing trade throughout the 
western and southern country. 
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The June Log Output on the Upper Mississippi— Driving Not Satisfactory in the Northern Trib- 
utaries—A Few Sales of Cargo Lumber at Duluth—Doings in the Wisconsin 
Valley—Increasing Inquiry at Marinette and Menominee— 

Trade Notes of the Saginaw Section. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 18.—If substantial evi- 
dence were needed of the fact that the drought pre- 
vented sawing operations at this point during June, it 
cou'd be found in the figures showing the logs surveyed 
here during that period and. by making a comparison 
with the same month a year ago. The quantity of white 
pine lumber sawed was less by fully 50 percent than 
uuring June, 1899. The total number of logs turned 
was 312,948, making an aggregate of 24,292,230 feet for 
June this year, while in June a year ago the total num- 
ber of logs turned was 520,129, aggregating 49,199,000 
feet. Up to July 1 the shortage this year, as compared 
w.th a year ago, is not so pronounced, owing to the 
ability of the mills to run continuously the early part 
of the season, and also to the fact that the sawing sea- 
son opened ten days earlier, although every month has 
shown some shortage so far. The total number of logs 
surveyed up to July 1 a year ago was 1,382,073, as 
against 1,090,816 this year, aggregating 129,183,080 feet 
in 1899, as against 94,378,290 so far this year. 

Reports from other districts are also at hand. The 
St. Paul district shows a gain over the same period a 
year ago. Up to June 1 the number of logs turned was 
99,226, aggregating 12,195,530 feet. During June 30,629 
logs, aggregating 3,891,700 feet, were turned. This 
makes a total of 129,855 logs turned this season, making 
a total of 16,887,230 feet. Up to July 1 a year ago 
there were 81,973 logs turned, aggregating 12,191,890 
feet. 

In the Little Falls district there was a curtailment in 
the number of logs received this year. Up to July 1 the 
tutal number of logs surveyed was 153,924, aggregating 
18,588,950 feet. During the same pericd in 1899 there 
were 157,563 logs surveyed, aggregating 17,927,380 feet. 

In the Sauk Rapids district this year the total num- 
ber of feet surveyed was 1,314,070, as against 3,672,420 
for last season. 

The situation at Minneapolis today is far from satis- 
factory to mill men, although there is not a prospect of 
immediate shortage of logs. It is estimated by the Mis- 
sissippi & Rum River Boom Company that the present 
supply of logs in the sorting gap and in the booms of 
the several companies will last for two or three weeks. 
‘ihe prospects for the future, however, are not so bright. 
The large drive which was recently sluiced over the dam 
at Cass Lake has now reached Olmstead bar, a few miles 
above Little Falls. At that point they are hung up, 
and there is no immediate prospect of their floating. 
The rains which have been general to the southern sec- 
tion of the northwest have not reached beyond this local- 
ity and the stage of the water in the river is again low. 
With the present head of water at Olmstead bar it is 
almost impossible to conduct operations with any degree 
of success and the boom company is gravely concerned 
over the situation. 

Should there be a heavy rainfall in the northern sec- 
tion within the next few days a portion of the drive 
might arrive at the upper sorting gap near Minneapolis 
in time to relieve the situation at the mills. If the rain 
is withheld for a week, it will be impossible to get the 
logs here in time, even though the company might make 
extraordinary efforts for the remainder of the distance. 


Comments on Coast Conditions. 


C. M. McCoy recently returned from a trip of several 
weeks spent in Washington and the western section. 
He thoroughly looked over the condition of the market 
in that part of the country, and in commenting upon 
the situation says: “Trade in fir seems to be rather 
light at the present time. Prices are well maintained, 
however, and it is recognized that the market is not 
weak. The mills are sawing on old orders and have 
plenty to do to keep them busy. The trade in eastern 
Washington is good. Large shipments of wheat have 
been made to the sound points. The traveling men who 
were formerly in North Dakota have been recalled and 
sent to eastern Washington and Nebraska. The Phil- 
ippine trade has increased to a remarkable extent. More 
lumber is now being shipped to the Philippines than 
ever before in the history of the west coast. Australian 
trade is also good. The Cape Nome trade appears to be 
of a mushroom character and prices vary greatly. The 
South American coast trade is fair, but the San Fran- 
cisco trade is not good, with no prospects of improving. 
Shipments to China have dropped off 50 per cent during 
the last few weeks. With the settlement of the Boer 
question the Pacifie coast mills look for large orders 
from South Africa. The mills of Washington engaged 
in the car trade are improving both in capacity and in 
output at the present time. There are plenty of them 
to take care of business, but they all appear to be busy. 
Generally speaking prices seem to be well maintained; 
the fir trade particularly appears to be in a healthy 
condition and there is no cutting of prices to secure 
orders.” 


Minor [iention. 
S. C. Lee, president of the S. C. Lee Lumber Com- 
pany, Jefferson, Ia., has been in Minneapolis for the 


past few days and it is announced that he has purchased 
the interest formerly held by H. L. Jenkins, of the H. L. 


Jenkins Lumber Company in the S. C. Lee Lumber Com- 
pany. At a meeting of the stockholders held in this 
city recently Mr. Lee was elected president, treasurer 
and general manager of the company, and was given full 
authority to conduct its affairs according to his best 
judgment. He announces that the headquarters will be 
moved from Jefferson, Ia., to Des Moines, and that all 
future operations will be conducted from that point. 

A. M. Broat, a prominent lumber dealer of Elmore, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis this week on his way east for 
an extended vacation trip. 

It is reported that the Staples-Atlee and the St. Croix 
Lumber Company mills at Stillwater, Minn., are pre- 
paring to resume operations. 


L. B. Doliff, of L. B. Doliff & Co., has recently returned * 


from a short trip to Chicago on business. 

W. F. Ingham, representing F. M. Spaulding, Sabetha, 
Kan., in company with his wife, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation at this city. 

J. F. Barnard has recently returned from a flying 
business trip to Seattle and Tacoma. While there he 
placed a large order for lwmber with western firms. 

John D. Young, of La Crosse, Wis., was in Minneap- 
olis the first of this week looking over the lumber situa- 
tion. 

The following northwestern lumber dealers were in 
Minneapolis during the past week: John Cronan, Orton- 
ville, Minn.; Mr. Bylow, Bylow & Haslin, Ortonville, 
Minn.; F. C. Nickerson, Monticello, Minn.; J. S. Graves, 
Howard Lake, Minn.; C. M English, Niagara, N. D.; W. 
E. Blodgett, Faribault, Minn.; M. 8S. Heimer, De Graff, 
Minn.; A. Jackson, Blackhawk Lumber Company, Water- 
loo, Ia.; C. H. Gile, Palmer, S. D.; E. L. Brackett, 
Farmington, Minn, 

The Flour City Lumber Company recently made the 
purchase of the output of the mill at Eagle Bend, Minn. 

S. R. Sikes, of S. R. Sikes & Co., left last week for the 
Pacifie coast, where he will visit the western branch 
establishment of his company. He will be gone three 
weeks. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
accompanied by his family and by Miss Florence Pew, 
sailed Saturday from Duluth on the Northland. They 
will spend some time in the east. 

Ray W. Jones, of the Commonwealth Lumber -Com- 
pany, Frazee, Minn., was in St. Paul this week attend- 
ing the meeting of the League of Republican Clubs. 

The total of building permits issued in Minneapolis 
for the first six months of the year is larger than the 
total for the same period in 1899 by $640,000. 





WHITE PINE PRICES REAFFIRMED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 18.—The joint conference 
of the price list committees of the Wisconsin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association was held today on the eighth 
floor of the Lumber exchange. There was a good attend- 
ance from both organizations and the meeting was har- 
monious throughout. The Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association was represented by William F. 
Brooks, E. J. Carpenter, E. G. Carpenter, C. A. Bovey, 
A. R. Rogers and Secretary J. E. Rhodes, all of Minne- 
apolis; W. B. Pettibone, Hannibal, Mo.; Roscoe Horton, 
Winona, Minn.; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn.; 
J. D. Bronson, Stillwater, Minn.; Thomas Wilkinson, 
Burlington, Ia., and H. C. Crosby, Cloquet, Minn. The 
Wisconsin association was represented by W. E. Brown, 
the president, of Rhinelander, Wis.; H. H. Foster, Mer- 
rill, Wis.; J. S. Thompson, secretary, Merrill, Wis.; W. 
H. Bissell, Arbor Vitae, Wis.; C. W. Greer, Menomonie, 
Wis., and T. G. Hanks, Rice Lake, Wis. 

During the meeting W. E. Brown, of the Wisconsin 
association, presided. 

The morning session of the joint conference was given 
over to a discussion of the white pine conditions. Partic- 
ular attention was given to the stocks on hand and the 
available log supply. It was shown that stocks of white 
pine were materially reduced as compared with a year 
ago and that the high prices which have prevailed this 
spring were warranted by existing conditions. While 
there was an apparent sentiment that in some lines 
higher prices should rule, after this discussion the con- 
servative members of the two committees were shown to 
be in the majority. 

There is a feeling that it would not be good policy to 
make advances at this time, even if the conditions do 
warrant it, as they certainly do, owing to the fact that 
business is likely to be more or less quiet during the 
national campaign and some section of the northwest 
will not be as large consumers as they would have been 
had the crops been better. 

At the afternoon session the matter of changes in the 
price list was considered. The separate items were gone 
over and after considerable discussion a resolution was 
adopted unanimously reaffirming the old prices without 
change. New price lists will be printed, but they will 
show no material changes from those now in existence. 
All differences existing between the two associations 
were satisfactorily adjusted and in a way that will give 
each its proportion of business in contiguous territory. 


Following the meeting of the joint committees the 
members of the Bureau of Grades, in which both organi- 
zations are associated, was held for the purpose of choos- 
ing a successor to E. M. Warren, chief inspector, who 
recently resigned. No decision was reached and an 
adjournment was taken until Thursday forenoon. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dutotu, Mrnn., July 18.—There has been surprisingly 
little rise in the streams for the amount of water that 
has fallen since July 1. It was hoped that the five mills 
at Cloquet, for instance, would have no trouble for want 
of logs for some time, but today there is but one mill 
there running day and night, and that one only tempo- 
rarily, while but one other is running days. Of the five 
great mills there the two of the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
pany are closed tight, No. 1 of the Northern Lumber 
Company is running double shift for a few days and the 
Johnson-Wentworth mill is running days only. Thus not 
much more than 25 percent of the capacity of the town 
is operative, and there have been rains almost daily for 
two weeks. What is more, there are no immediate indi- 
cations of a rise and no logs are in sight for early use. 

At Duluth the Duncan-Brewer Lumber Company has 
used up all its logs and is running days on contract 
sawing. There is no change otherwise in the mills of 
this city. The Lesure Lumber Company and St. Louis 
Lumber Company are both closed. 

There have been some sales. The Red Cliff Lumber 
Company has made a sale of 2,000,000 feet, part norway 
and part No. 2 and better white pine, the latter at a 
price $2 better than the same grade was held by the com- 
pany last fall. This stock will go forward at once. A 
sale by the Mashek Lumber Company is noted below. 
There have been some other smaller sales, but particuldrs 
are lacking. In all the local manufacturers have no 
great cause for complaint at the present. situation, 
though most of them would like to have the sales go 
faster, especially those that have docks full. There has 
been quite a number of leading buyers here the past week, 
and some more sales of importance are expected shortly. 
The vessel rate remains as it has been, with no apparent 
advantage for either side, though boats are hunting car- 
goes, 

The market for pine stumpage has met with a-severe 
slump, and with the exception of a lot of old transfers 
just now getting on the records and a few small new 
deals there is little to announce. The negotiations for 
the big Putnam tract, in the northern end of this and 
adjoining counties, under option to a syndicate for a sum 
said to be $1,820,000, has been ‘declared off, though the 
buyers offered within $70,000 of the price asked, a good 
indication of the firmness of the stumpage market, even 
with the dull trade. This tract-has been estimated dur- 
ing the past ninety days and was found to overrun esti- 
mates about 10 percent, making a total of some more 
than 500,000,000 feet, and was the largest transaction 
ever undertaken in this district. 

There is a probability that the Moon & Kerr Lumber 
Company may remove the scene of its activities from 
Virginia to the shores of Ely lake, near Sparta, a few 
miles from its present site. The company has only its 
yard left there, the mill having been destroyed by fire, 
and it has not been able to secure certain concessions 
wanted from the town. Ely lake is as good a site, so far 
as-pine is concerned, at least, as Virginia. 

Several engineers at mills at Cloquet and in other 
parts of the district have been arrested under the state 
Jaws as to license, and some of them have paid fines of 
$25. The state proposes to push its cases and to test 
the laws thoroughly. 

Articles of the Mashek Lumber Company have just 
been filed here. The company has a capital of $50,000, 
and is composed of Joseph Miksak and V. F. Mashek, of 
Chicago; J. O. Smith, of Duluth, and V. Mashek, of 
Keewaunee. It controls the timber lands that are being 
cut by the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, whose new 
mill started up last month. The members of the Mashek 
Lumber Company hold large blocks of pine land in the 
neighborhood of that mill, and the incorporators and 
stockholders of the two concerns coincide in part. 

The Duluth firm of D. C. Thompson & Co., which is 
interested in the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, has 
just made a sale of 500,000 feet of bill stuff to be sawed 
there to go to Buffalo, at current prices. The sale is for 
the Mashek company. J. O. Smith, of the company, was 
for years the woods superintendent for the Cranberry 
Lumber Company. 

The Longyear lake mill, by the way, is running along 
nicely, cutting almost 100,000 feet a day steadily and 
selling a part of the cut to the mines, ete., at Hibbing. 
No rail shipments to dock here have yet been made, as 
the stock is too green now. 

Your correspondent spent last week in the wilderness, 
on the northeastern shore of Lake Superior, 125 miles 
north of Sault Ste. Marie. The timber in that. region 
is a surprise to one from the west end of the lake. There 
is no white pine to be seen, the prevailing wood being 
spruce, which grows to a size of 12 to,18 inches at the 
butt and 100 feet tall, near Lake Superior, and much 
larger on the northern watershed. There is much tama- 
rack, some eedar, birch and other woods, but no pine of 
consequence. There is a mill at the harbor of Michpico- 

ten that has been in operation since last fall, cutting out 
dock timbers and boards for a town now starting, and 
it has handled less than 500,000 feet of pine. This mill 
is an interesting sight. The feed is the old cog style, 
the logs are pulled out of the water by team, skidded 
beside the slide, rolled onto it, chained up in threes and 
fours, and thus hauled up to the deck. There is a single 
edger and the slab sawyer seems to be the busiest. man 
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about the place. But this mill is what is needed at the 
place for a starter, though it will probably soon give 
place to a modern and efficient plant. It is cutting 
10,000 feet a shift, and has been running day and night 
since its erection. It is the only saw mill between the 
Sault and Port Arthur, a distance of more than 400 
miles. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MerRILL, Wis., July 17.—All doubt as to sufficient 
water for log driving must by this time be dispelled, 
for it has rained about every day and every night during 
the past week, not continuously but in showers, and 
heavy ones at that. The result has been that all streams 
are now at a good driving stage, and the millions of 
feet of logs which were hung up and represented a good 
deal of money will be brought safely down and be con- 
verted into lumber this season. 

The drive on Prairie river will be cleaned up all right, 
as all the available men were sent up immediately atter 
the heavy showers last week. ; 

Mrs. M. E. Dudley, office assistant with the Merrill 
Lumber Company, has gone to Calais, Me., to spend a 
month with relatives. 

W. D. Martin, of the A. H. Stange Company, attended 
the meeting of the sash and door men at Chicago last 
week, 

Charles H. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Company, 
joined his wife at Sioux Falls, S. D., last week, and 
together they journeyed to Cripple Creek, Colo., return- 
ing home on Monday. ; 

The 3,000,000 feet of logs on Pine river, near this 
city, owned by Barker & Stewart, of Wausau, were 
pushed down this week by a crew of 25 men in charge 
of James McInnis, of Merrill. 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Company, 
of Merrill, has returned from Indianapolis. ‘the com- 
pany is shipping to Indianapolis from this point daily 
in order to keep the branch house supplied with stock 
for the excellent trade it is having. 

John O’Day & Co., who have charge of the main river 
drive, are a full month behind time on account of the 
low water. They have had a crew of about 70 men 
working all summer, and expected to have the drive 
safely in the boom ‘at Rhinelander by the first of this 
week, when the association takes charge of it the remain- 
der of the way. 

C. B, Flinn, who has now become a recognized resi- 
dent of Merrill, is a lover of the piscatorial sport, and 
finds hereabouts ample opportunity for enjoyment. Last 
week he spent at Arbor Vitae accumulating not only a 
good quantity of the finny tribe but a fresh supply of 
fish stories as well. 

The nomination of W. E. Brown, of Rhinelander, for 
congressman from the ninth district, at Antigo, last 
Tuesday week, was a good stroke of politics and a good 
man was placed in nomination. 

Eugene Shepard, of Rhinelander, he of “hodag” fame, 
has sent out a map of his resort, “The House of the Good 
Shepard,” on Ballard lake and its surroundings, which 
shows some twenty lakes in that vicinity, in which 
abound the best kind of fishing. The border of this map 
is decorated in a manner of uniqueness characteristic 
of the man. 

This has been editors’ week all through the valley, the 
state association starting in at Waupaca on Monday and 
ending up at Eagle River on Saturday, stopping at each 
city along the route long enough to dispose of all the 
eatables and drinkables, and then passing on to new 
victories. The banquet spread by the Merrill citizens for 
them at the Lincoln was too much for them, however, 
and they had to acknowledge defeat. 

W. G. Collins, formerly of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway, has returned from Europe and is a 
resident of Tomahawk, having become associated with 
William H. Bradley, of that city, in his many interests 
at Tomahawk and in fact all through the valley. Mr. 
Collins was at Tomahawk when the first log was cut to 
begin the survey for the town site. He is decidedly 
encouraged at the outlook for the development of the 
valley. Mr. Collins and Mr. Bradley together will make 
about the strongest pair to be found in the west, and 
they have schemes on foot that when fully developed 
will radically change the aspect of their town and vicin- 
ity. 





AT THE MOUTH OF THE BLACK. 


La CrossE, WIs., July 18.—We now have a very fair 
driving stage of water on Black river, about six to seven 
feet. All the men that can be used are at work, and in 
consequence it is expected that we will get logs enough 
by the first of the week to open the boom. Just how 
many we will get it is hard to predict. They did not 
have the amount of rain that we had here, which was 
about six inches. But the ground is well wet all along 
the river, and the water they have got will last some 
time. And with the use of the dams we are in hopes 
to get most of the upper river drive below the falls. If 
we can do that we will have little trouble in getting 
them down to the boom. It now looks as if we would get 
out most of the logs this season. Even if we do get only 
a part of them now the balance of them will be in the 
lower river so that they will come in readily with a little 
rain which we have a right to expect at this season of 
the year. Then, too, we usually have a September faise, 
which would bring in those that are back. The Missis- 
sippi still continues to rise. It is now at the 5-foot mark 
here. It does not look as if it would go much higher at 
present. On the Chippewa they are rafting out and 
expect to get about 50,000,000 feet, with more to follow 
on this last raise. The rain was general, so that all the 
logging streams in the northwest will get out more or 


less logs. Our mills here are now figuring on starting 
up next week, and it is hoped that they will get enough 
logs to continue during the entire season. Trade is very 
quiet about here. Harvesting has begun and little trade 
is expected until that is over. 

The Island Mill Lumber Company, which was organ- 
ized about twenty years ago, was dissolved yesterday, 
the articles being signed by the officers of the company. 
It originally owned and operated a saw mill at Onalaska, 
Wis., but in 1892 it sold the mill to Carlisle & Pennell, of 
Atchison, Kan., who moved it to Onalaska, Ark., a town 
started by the company, where it is now in operation. 
Since then the company has dealt in logs and timber 
exclusively and a year ago, having cleaned up its timber, 
the cut lands were divided among the stockholders. 

John D. Young is spending the week out in southern 
Minnesota among his yards. 

Ernest Horner, who formerly operated a saw mill on 
Brule river, is at home again after spending a few weeks 
in the woods. He is cleaning up his belongings there and 
expects to close out his business this fall. 

Hiram Goddard, our farmer-lumberman, is one of the 
unfortunate ones. His hay marsh above the city, upon 
which he cuts about 1,000 tons of hay each year, was 
recently covered by water, on account of the heavy rains 
causing the La Crosse river to overflow its banks. 

James Sones, who has been spending the past month 
here with his family, expects soon to leave for Oregon, 
where he intends putting in the winter logging on Hood 
river. 





PICKINGS FROM WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., July 18.—An explosion that shook the 
town and demolished the saw mill owned by Joseph 
Applebaker occurred at Pittsville, Wood county, a few 
days ago. The boiler was carried 100 feet and the mill 
was a wreck. The owner had three ribs broken and was 
otherwise badly injured, but no lives were lost. 

Nearly 200 editors belonging to the Wisconsin State 
Press Association visited Wausau Wednesday and were 
royally entertained by the people of the city. 

The mills and factories are all running, but with a 
reduction of their complement of hands owing to the 
stagnation at this season of the year. A big trade and 
good prices are looked for when the crops begin to move. 

During the coming winter an effort will be made to 
cut all the pine that remains on the Manson tract of 
timber near Gilbert. One crew of men has already com- 
menced work and another camp will be put in as soon as 
possible. When the new camp is completed the old one 
will be moved farther into the timber and the campaign 
will be carried on vigorously until the task is completed. 
It is estimated that the residue will be about 12,000,000 
feet of splendid pine. 

The Marathon County Telephone Company is to imme- 
diately begin work in constructing its new line between 
Wausau and Mosinee. Poles to the number of 3,000 
have already been ordered. After completing that line 
the company will run a line to Marshfield by way of 
Marathon City, with a branch line from Edgar to Athens 
by way of Poniatowoski. 

The rainfall here so far this month has been almost 
twelve inches, which is a big fall for this season of the 
year. Every stream is away up and the logs are coming 
down in fine style. Manufacturers are wearing brighter 
faces in consequence, and everybody is’ pleased. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WiIs., July 17.—H. C, Stewart, of Wausau, 
a member of the firm of Barker & Stewart, who own 
mills in Wausau, Tower, and Ashland, visited a few days 
this week with his brother, S. B. Stewart, who has 
charge of the mill at this place. 

Messrs. A. A. Hobbs, R. B. Bates and C. J. Coe, all 
of Ashland, have formed themselves into a corporation, 
for the purpdse of taking contracts to load logs on rail- 
road cars. The name of the corporation is the Ashland 
Steam Logging Company, and Mr. Hobbs will act as 
general manager. It is the plan of the company to 
purchase several Decker steam log loaders, and place 
them where contract work is secured. The only other 
Decker log loader in northern Wisconsin is located at 
Drummond, and is doing very satisfactory work. Several 
large contracts are being negotiated by the new com- 
pany, and their first machine will arrive in Ashland 
some time next week. 

The lumber shipments for week ending July 18 are as 
follows: 


Feet. 
Sch. Geo. W. Naughton, J. E. Burnes to Ritten- 
Ee Sas ee rer Tee 400,000 
Sch. Buckeye State, C. H. Wicks to Ohio Cooperage 
CPU LS Anka. ott ara! hae ne iw ine ere SER 750,000 
Sch. John Marks, Byne Lumber Co. to Rittenhouse 
ee ES are ee eae 400,000 
Sch. Exile, A. E. Wilson & Co. to Mills Grey Carl- 
OR | ea ere er ne ere eee 480,000 
Sch. Delta, D. L. Wiggins to Brewer Lumber Co., 
ASSESS NSA ARERR As So ae 480,000 
Sch. City of Chicago, Savage Bros. to Gill Lumber 
ee Ree ne ae ee eee 450,000 
Prop. Louis Pahlon, J. H: Madden to Edward How- 
Re re er erry ree 250,000 
Prop. Louis Pahlon, Savage Bros. to T. & R. M. 
ee OE OR ee err rer ee 250,000 
Prop. 8. 8. Wilhelm, J. H..Madden to W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda............... 825,000 
Prop. J. W. Wescott, J. E. Burns to Rittenhouse 
ee ee rr nee 575,000 
Prop. Isaac Lincoln, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 
iS. EES SE Ae Sree 350,000 
Sch. Galetea, Percy M. Shaw to W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda............... 800,000 
Prop. F. E. Spinner, Frank Struble to John Clancy 
RANE MOOG EO Svs SUE b bet Kccssrenscaces 750,000 
Sch. Homer, consigned to Fisher & Wilson, Cleve- 
BIRT Fie testis ips tap ays 0 Vb Gd Fiale w weins sak beeches 600,000 
Wal os ood eees ne Pe ere ee are EN 7,360,000 


ON THE [ENOPIUNEE RIVER. 


MariNneETTE, Wis., July 19.—Local lumbermen report 
a great deal of inquiry but few sales. There are a large 
number of small trades being made, but few large blocks 
of lumber are changing hands. Buyer and seller are still 
apart and until they come to some agreement on prices 
there will be no important sales made. The seller adheres 
to his determination to ask the early spring prices and 
the buyer is just as obstinate in holding out for lower 
figures. 

A better trade is anticipated in the near future. This 
is the dull season and not much business is expected 
until after next month. There is not much stock on the 
river to offer. One dealer estimated the amount that 
could be bought at the present time on the Menominee as 
5,000,000 feet. Some of this is already in second hands, 
but is for sale. . 

There is considerable hemlock stock on the river and 
at present it is very dull. All the basswood has been 
sold. There is some choice maple and birch lumber that 
is still in the market. 

Perley Lowe reports a steady carload trade at Pesh- 
tigo. All the carload men say that they have received 
nothing but hurry up orders during the last two weeks, 
which would indicate that the country dealer is letting 
his stock run low. ; 

Lumber shipments have been brisk this week and a 
large amount is being forwarded to the eastern markets. 
Two large tows are expected here this week from Buffalo. 

The rains here for a week past have been heavy. Last 
Sunday the heaviest rain ever known in these parts fell 
all over this northern country. As a consequence logs 
which had been practically abandoned for this season are 
now being driven and will arrive here in time to be sawed 
this season. Especially is this the case on the Nett 
river. There were 12,000,000 feet of fine logs on that 
stream and hope of getting them here this year had been 
given up. The recent rains filled all the ponds and this 
morning a crew of 100 men went up to push the logs out 
into the main river. It is expected that the Nett drive 
will be completed in ten days. This same condition is 
prevalent on all the other streams and good progress is 
being made everywhere. 

Occasional small strikes occur in the mills here, but 
no serious labor trouble is feared. The lath pullers in 
the Kirby, Carpenter mills demanded an increase this 
week and it is expected that the matter will be amicably 
adjusted. There is said to be plenty of labor at present. 

Menominee river lumbermen continue to look toward 
the west as a promising field for future business. Large 
purchases have been made by a number of the mill own- 
ers here of timber in the Humboldt bay district, Cali- 
fornia. They probably own a billion feet in that terri- 
tory. It is expected that in time this will all be cut at 
Eureka, Cal. Fred Carney leaves next week on an 
extended trip through the western timber country and 
expects to make some purchases. Henry Swart recently 
returned from that country after buying several hun- 
dred million feet. Guy Holmes also made purchases in 
the California country. 

Among the buyers here this week were Arthur Gour- 
ley, Chicago; Mr. Devere, of Devere & Schloegel, Milwau- 
kee, and Adam Schillo and Allen H. Daugharty, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Schillo purchased some stock of A. Spies. 

The Bird & Wells Lumber Company, of Wausaukee, 
recently purchased 7,000,000 feet of pine stumpage from 
the N. Ludington Company and is now logging it. 





THE ROUNDUP AT HAZELHURST. 


T. J. Bermingham, of the lumber firm of William 
Hoskins & Co., Galena, Ill., was in the city last Satur- 
day on his way home from the annual] fishing excursion 
given to a number gf its friends by the Yawkey 
Lumber Company, at Hazelhurst, Wis. Mr. Berming- 
ham says that the party this year was as jolly a crowd 
as ever got together. Among those participating in 
the piscatorial pleasures besides himself were Frank 
Taylor, the lumber dealer of Warren, Ill., togetlier with 
his friends Dr, Cibulka and Will Conyne, J. M. Patter- 
son, of Morris, H. M. Hubbard and William Blencoe, of 
Chicago, Mr. Needham, a Wisconsin retailer, and E. 
Blaisdell, of the Fenwood Lumber Company, of Wausau. 
H. L, Tibbits, salesman for the Yawkey Lumber Com- 
pany, was on hand to see that everybody got their share 
of the good things that were being passed around. C. C. 
Yawkey and John W. Ferdon, of the Yawkey Lumber 
Company, took general charge of the proceedings, but 
left the details to Lute Wheeler, of the office force at 
Hazelhurst, who officiated as master of ceremonies, and 
who had an able assistant in the person of “Andy.” Mr. 
Bermingham does not remember Andy’s other name, but 
says that he is all right, whatever his last name is. The 
party reports having had a first-class time, and they can 
hardly wait until another year rolls round so that they 
can go to Hazelhurst again. During his visit to Hazel- 
hurst, Mr. Bermingham was made glad by the receipt of 
the news that he had been made a grandfather, his son, 
who operates a lumber yard at Kenosha, Wis., having 
been presented by his better half with a cherub of the 
female persuasion. As this is Mr. Bermingham’s fitst 
experience in the role of grandfather, he took a pardon- 
able pride in the occurrence, and was kept busy in set- 
ting up cigars for the boys and telling them all about 
the new arrival. 





A MARKED IMPROVEMENN. 


Detroit, Micu., July 17.—Business all this year has 
seemed dull in comparison with last year, when orders 
came in very freely and faster than. they could be filled. 
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Notwithstanding this seeming dullness of trade, our 
orders have about kept pace with our capacity, and, 
much to our surprise, have yielded a volume of business 
<lightly in excess of last year. 

~ We note a marked improvement in business since July 
1, especially in maple flooring, and anticipate a healthy 
and satisfactory trade for the remainder of the year. 
Values of building material have settled, abandoned 
plans are being taken up again and a long period of 
active business, with steady and satisfactory prices, 
seems to be in the immediate future. 

Dwicut LUMBER COMPANY. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 

Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micu., July 17.—This is the 
dull month in the lumber business, and the weather 
during much of the time has been so excessively hot that 
jumbermen apparently have not cared whether they did 
business or not, having been mostly engaged in the effort 
to keep cool. , 

A representative of Bliss & Van Auken said: “We are 
selling some lumber right along and prices are well 
maintained. We would like to sell more, but on the 
whole we cannot complain, and we regard the outlook 
as good. Our maple flooring factory will be ready for 
business in about ten days. We have been delayed in 
the matter of getting our electrical machinery in owing 
to the rush of orders which the electrical company 
furnishing the same has had. “We have 4,000,000 feet of 
fine maple in the yard to furnish work for the factory 
and confidently look for a good business in that line. 
We have two boats on the way down from Lake Superior 
with 1,200,000 feet of lumber for our yard.” The new 
factory of this concern will be one of the finest in the 
world, no money or pains having been spared in its con- 
struction and equipment. 

Some other dealers say that business is dull, but there 
is very little kicking, as this is expected, and there 
seams to be the general belief that with the advent of fall 
will come a better demand. The checking of building 
operations by reason of the high price of material and 
strikes is laid as the cause of the falling off of the 
demand for lumber as compared with last year, the vol- 
ume thus far being 40 percent less than last year, ac- 
cording to statements and estimates of some large 
dealers. 

Stocks are said to be short at consuming points, and 
on this is based the expectation that there will come 
better business with the fall. One dealer stated that 
his traveling salesman brought in nine good orders last 
week and he had no kick coming. At Saginaw the car- 
penters’ strike, inaugurated May 1, and still on, for an 
eight-hour day, has caused a loss to the building business 
of about $250,000, and it is not likely to be settled in 
time to permit of any attempt being made in the erection 
of buildings this fall, although some of the men out are 
becoming restive under their long enforced idleness. 

Saw mills are generally running, but there has been 
more or less delay in getting logs. C. C. Barker is cut- 
ting about 16,000,000 feet for William Schuette & Co., 
and the Brewer Lumber Company, from very fine 
logs purchased at the Soo last winter. Pitts & Co. 
are cutting out 8,000,000 feet brought over from the 
Georgian bay district and bought by this firm last win- 
ter. The Central Lumber Company expects to finish 
the season’s run in about six weeks. This concern put 
in about 10,000,000 feet on Blind river, Ont., last win- 
ter, but was not able to bring them over, and they are 
being manufactured over there. The A. T. Bliss mill 
at Carrollton has not had enough logs as yet to warrant 
starting this season, and it may not be started. The 
Hargrave mill is running day and night and is cutting 
mixed logs, which are railed in. 

The Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central has 
been a great feeder for mills on this river, having con- 
tributed over 150,000,000 feet of logs last year and the 
year before as many. It has several trains running 
daily hauling logs. The saw mills along the line of this 
road are running steadily. The Stephens mill at Waters, 
Salling, Hanson & Co., at Grayling; the Michelson & 
Hanson Lumber Company, at Lewiston; Frank Buell, 
at Bagley; the Gale Lumber Company, at West Branch, 
and the Austin plant, at Standish, are the principal 
plants along this line, and all of them have been fully 
stocked this season. 

At Roscommon J. Redhead is running a shingle mill 
and Crump & Son are operating a factory for cutting 
small pine into box lumber and the produce then goes to 
the plant of the Crump Manufacturing Company at 
West Bay City. There are a number of smaller con- 
cerns on the line of this road, but that of Hoock Bros., 
near Wolverine should be included among the more 
prominent. This concern bought several thousand acres 
of timber land last year, bought the machinery of the 
John Spry mill plant at Sailor’s Encampment, brought 
it to Wolverine and erected a nice mill. The firm has 
done a fine business, considering the conditions which 
exist in the lumber business at present. 

Hon. Albert Miller has removed from Bay City to 
Algonac, where he is concerned in a salt manufacturing 
plant. He has been a resident of the valley something 
like fifty years and has been very prominent in lumber 
circles. The destruction of his mill, lumber yard and 
residence July 25, 1892, was a body blow from which he 
has not entirely recovered, but a legion of friends wish 
him all kinds of good luck during the remainder of his 
journey through life. 

It will be remembered that about a year ago Salling, 
Hanson & Co., of Grayling, purchased a large body of 
timber of David Ward, near the western end of the 
Ward railroad. The firm has been looking over the 
lands with the view of determining the best methods of 
handling the timber. It is understood they will begin 
cutting the timber this fall. : 





Eddy Bros. & Co. will finish cutting their available 
timber in about a month. The firm owns a large tract 
of valuable pine timber in Canada, but the inexorable 
mandate of the Ontario legislature prevents bringing 
the Jogs across the lake to be manufactured, and the mill 
will go to the timber, it being understood the firm is 
arranging to remove its plant to Canada. It is likely 
that if this is done the manufactured product will be 
brought to the Saginaw river and handled by the Eddy- 
Sheldon Company, as manufactured lumber can be han- 
dled to much better advantage here than in Canada. 

It was stated in a recent letter that N. & B. Mills, of 
Marysville, who have been lumbering forty years in 
Iosco and Ogemaw counties, cutting long logs and raft- 
ing them to the St. Clair river, had finished lumbering. 
This referred to Richland township. The firm owns sev- 
eral sections of timber land in Mills and other townships 
which are now being lumbered. Last winter they put in 
about 7,000,000 feet of logs, all of which are railed to 
Tawas and there made up into rafts and towed to Marys- 
ville. 

Saturday 700,000 feet of lumber on the McEwan dock 
at Bay City were destroyed by fire, together with the 
trams and docks. The lumber was owned by Handy Bros. 
& Co. and W. H. Nickless, the loss of the latter being 
$1,200. About 300,000 feet of lumber was saved. The 
loss of Handy Bros. & Co. amounts to $15,000, partially 
covered by insurance, 

A raft of 400,000 feet of logs belonging to the Josylin 
Lumber Company escaped from the Bertram mill boom 
at Rogers City last week and the greater portion of it 
was lost. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company’s fine stock of white pine 
lunaber, amouating to between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 
fect, was seriously threatened by the fire last Saturday 
afternoon at Bay City, Mich., which destroyed the lum- 
ber on McEwan Bros.’ docks. The fire was the hottest 
one of the year and got completely away from the con- 
trol of the fire department, and it was only the good for- 
tune that the wind was blowing away from the Eddy- 
Sheldon Company’s yard and mill that the company’s 
lumber was saved. It looked at one time as if the wind 
would shift, and although the Eddy-Sheldon Company 
had its full force of men with buckets and hose ready 
to fight the approaching fire, it would have availed little 
had the wind gone into the north. 


BBP IP PIP III ISP 
AUTOMOBILES VS. MULES FOR LUMBER DE- 
LIVERY. 

The American Lumberman is in receipt of an inquiry 
from one of its valued southern subscribers regarding 
the use of automobiles. for delivery purposes. The 
inquiry goes on to say: 

It is our idea to get an automobile of four or five hors2 
power, to be used for the delivery of such a load as is 
generally hauled by a good team of mules. In this way 
there would be a reserve of power when needed, but 
which of course would not be wasted, as only the nec- 
—, energy would be expended to move the load being 
carried. 

Most of the roads about the city are practically level, 
and when there is a variation it is not much, except 
that out upon the highlands the grade is pretty heavy, and 
we would expect to experiment very carefully in using the 
automobile over these heaviest — This city and coun- 
try are noted for having especia y good roads on account of 
chert rock flint being so plentiful in this district. The longest 
time it would take to make deliveries would not ordinarily 
be over two hours. 


The idea of the inquirer is not so much to effect an 
economical saving in the delivery of lumber as to do 
a clever bit of advertising, if it do not cost too much. 
Unfortunately for his purpose, little attention as yet 
has been given in this country to automobilism for dray- 
ing purposes, though electric delivery wagons for light 
parcels are quite common. In electric vehicles, how- 
ever, the storage batteries form such a considerable 
part of the available load capacity that for conveying 
loads of any actual weight that system is not entirely 
practical. 

Gasoline motors come next in the number in use and 
in France have reached a very high degree of efficiency. 
They also have their limitations, one of which is that 
they have their practical efficiency at a nearly uni- 
form speed, and a speed changing device is therefore 
rather necessary, especially for hill-climbing; and another 
is that they are not self-starting, and are therefore usu- 
ally allowed to continue running during short stops, by 
the use of a disconnecting device of some sort. As auxil- 
iary reservoir containing a mixture of compressed air 
and gas is now proposed, under a sufficient pressure 
to provide both power and fuel for the initial revolu- 
tion. In these motors, it will be understood, the power 
is derived from the successive explosion in the cylinder 
of small charges of gas, an electric spark being usually 
used for ignition. 

In close competition with gasoline motors come smal] 
steam engines, usually using gasoline for fuel. These 
can be run at almost any speed and started or stopped 
at will, and are practically automatic in water and 
fuel supply, and in the better types practically non- 
explosive. The highest development so far is probably 
under what are known as the Stanley patents; but 
as yet these have been applied only to light passenger 
rigs. 

The practical difficulty is that most of the manufac- 
turers have had all the orders they could take care of 
for light pleasure rigs, and as yet have had little time 
to devote to the matter of medium or heavy freight 
traffic, requiring as it does a heavier type of motor 
than their present designs, however well these may 
answer for light delivery wagons. Much attention is 
being turned in this direction, but as far as the Amer- 
ican Lumberman is informed there are at present upon 
the American market no such freighting trucks as are 
already in practical use in England and France. If 
any readers of the American Lumberman have any fur- 


ther information upon the subject, or if this should 
meet the eye of any manufacturer who is able to supply 
the need, the American Lumberman should be pleased 
to hear from them. A manufacturer represented in 
Chicago expects within ninety days to be prepared to 
figure on gasoline motor freight wagons, but whether 
anyone else is better prepared in that direction remains 
to be developed by the further investigation which the 
American Lumberman will give the subject. 





QUAKER CITY SPORTS. 


It has grown to be the custom ‘in the City of Brotherly 
Love for representatives of the lumber and building 
trades to meet each year in a bitter contest for suprem- 
acy on the baseball field. This year the event was pulled 
off on Thursday, July 12, at the Stenton Athletic Club 
grounds for the benefit of the Children’s Country Week 
Association and the Children’s Sanitarium. The object 
was a worthy one, and a large crowd attended to witness 
the alleged game. The features of the game were thus 
deseribed by a local reporter: 


The offenders were men representing the building and 
lumbering interests of the city. Accessories before and after 
the fact were several hundred of their friends, wives and 
sweethearts. Everything was real except the playing. There 
was a real diamond, real balls, real bats and a real umpire. 
-Before the end of the first inning the umpire publicly ex- 
pressed doubts as to the reality of anything connected with 
the circus excepting the kicking. 

The builders were handicapped by the unobtrusive char- 
acter of their uniforms and the preponderance of fat men 
on the lumbermen’s nine. First Baseman McAvoy wore a 
pink sweater, with blue knickerbockers, green stockings and 
yellow shoes. The sweater was cut empire style and the 
knickerbockers were en train. This was explained by the 
fact that they were built for another and portlier man. 

The plans and specifications of Shortstop McCusker’s 
raiment provided for red stockings, a purple shirt and fawn- 
colored trousers. They were followed literally, with the 
addition of a lavender flannel cupola, shingled in white and 
finished off with a cerise button. 

The heavy weights of the lumbermen contented them- 
selves with a wainscoting of black, surmounted by panels 
of gray and dadoes of white. : 

The builders went first to bat. McCusker knocked a foul 
back of the clubhouse and ran around the bases three times. 
He claimed a trio of runs for his team. In the riot that 
ensued the umpire fled to the grandstand and filed a request 
for police protection. The builders finally split the differ- 
ence and were credited with a run and a half. 

Armstrong bunted the ball, picked it up and went to 
second. He was credited with half a run. Gilbert threw 
the bat at the ball. Everyone dodged and he got to third 
before the ball was fielded. Another half run was tallied 
for the builders. 

When the storm broke the builders had run their score 
up to 5 by strategy, petit larceny and nerve. The lumber- 
men bullied the scorer into giving them three runs. The 
hits and errors figured at a ratio of 16 to 1. The coinage 
of bases on balls was free and unlimited. The teams were 
made up as follows: 

Builders—McCusker, ss; Kennedy, 2b; T. McAvoy, c; 
Armstrong, p; A. McAvoy, 1b; Conkling, cf; J. McAvoy, If; 
Reeves, rf; Gilbert, 3b. 

Lumbermen—Smedley, 2b; Derr, If: Fleck, ss; Cool- 
baugh, 1b; Williams, rf; Currie, c; Shafter, 3b; Craig, cf; 
Betts, p. 





THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU. 


Cuicaco, July 16.—Editor American Lumberman: The 
management, patrons and friends of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company appreciate the 
complimentary notice of the line with which your writer, 
under the head of “Tales of the Trade,” prefaces his article 
in the issue of July 14th. This great railway, so successful 
in its completion and operation, deserves all the good things 
said of it. The very amusing and well written sketch of 
the tribulations of the saw mill man in his efforts to get a 
foothold in the Cumberland plateau smacks of age and fails 
to do credit to a large class of enterprising citizens who 
have passed the grim ordeal so vividly sketched by your 
artistic writer. Permit me to tender to him a copy of cir- 
cular No. 599-B, of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Company, containing a list of industries 
on the line, from which he may learn that between Somer- 
set,; Ky., and Rockwood, Tenn., a distance of about 150 
miles, there are thirty-three railway stations having tribu- 
tary to them sixty-six saw mills with a capacity of 1,250,000 
feet of lumber per day. He will not, I am sure, fail to 
note the passing of the “Arkansas traveler” and the opening 
of this fertile region to the rewards of capital, enterprise 
and industry. HARTWELL Osporn, C. A. 

It was far from the intention of the writer of the 
sketch concerning the tribulations of the Tennessee saw- 
mill men in the Cumberland plateau country to in any 
way depreciate either the timber properties or the lum- 
ber operations along the line of the Cincinnati Southern 
railroad, operated by the C., N. O. & T. P. R. R.Co. 
Perhaps along no railway line in the United States that 
has been in operation as long as has the Cincinnati South- 
ern is there as much good contiguous timber as there 
is along this line, from the fact that this road has for 
many years been operated as a leasehold property. There 
has been no provision whereby the operators of the rail- 
road have been able to assist local capital in the build- 
ing of branch lines. The road stands out across the 
serrated plateau of the Cumberland mountains entirely 
independent and alone. From the state line of Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee to Chattanooga there is but one railroad 
junction and no crossings whatever. In the matter of 
timber investments, there are numerous properties along 
the line, especially in the valley of the Big South Fork 
of the Cumberland river and westward, that should pos- 
sess very alluring attractions to the investor. The time 
will come very speedily when the oak, poplar and numer- 
ous other woods of this great section will be easily 
available for the production of lumber. While the com- 
mercial agent of the railroad presents a list of sixty-six 
saw mills with a capacity of 1,250,000 feet of lumber a 
day on a 150-mile section of his road, these figures do 
not by any means represent the actual production of the 
locality. Inasmuch as up to this time the plants are 
nearly all very smal! and the methods of logging, trans- 
portation and manufacture are very crude, it is doubtful 
if the average output of the locality is 20 percent of 
this quantity. However, there is a future for this sec- 
tion, and it is a good country for the investor and the 
lumber manufacturer to look up. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


PALI 


A larked Change for the Better at St. Louis—A Fair Demand at Kansas City—An Exporters 


> 


Exchange Formed at New Orleans—Steady Trade at the Calcasieu 
Mills—Car Shortage Developing at 
Texas Points. 





THE MIDDLE [1ISSISSIPPI RIVER DISFRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 18.—More lumber is changing 
hands than was the case a few weeks ago and nearly all 
branches of the trade note a marked change for tlie 
better in the tendency of things. Thus far the improve- 
ment is more closely allied with those classes of mate- 
vial which supply the needs of the country builder, but 
there is a better feeling in all lines and it is felt by 
the dealers in this market that the next thirty days 
will mark a decided change in the movement even of 
(hose varieties of lumber which are now classed as the 
dullest. The factory trade is rather quiet, there still 
being the same tendency to exist on the hand-to-mouth 
basis as much as possible, but the number of inquiries 
received from this source by the wholesalers goes to 
-how that a great many are nearing the end of their 
strings. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was held at the South- 
crn hotel in this city on Tuesday of this week, accom- 
plished all that was expected of it and there was never 
any doubt as to what would be done. The advance in 
prices is regarded as opportune, the rapid increase in 
the demand of the past few weeks making it evident that 
un increase would have no effect in holding back orders, 
but that the opposite would be more apt to be the case. 
‘the action taken is conservative as advances were made 
only where the demand of the past few weeks has reduced 
stocks below their normal condition. 

The hardwood and cypress people state that they can 
see no marked improvement in the trade situation.. The 
cypress people have been moving more stock during the 
past week than for some time and have never been wor- 
ried over the situation, but hardwoods have been slow. 
The most pleasing feature of the hardwood situation is 
the fact that conditions at the mills are still such that 
few mills are able to run and the output has no chance 
to get even with the consumption in this northern coun- 
try. Sales are slightly larger than they were at last 
report, but no one is bragging. 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated 21,641,000 feet, which is not as large a 
movement of stock as during any of the several preced- 
ing weeks. The shipments amounted to 13,176,000 feet. 

The St. Louis furniture exposition has just opened its 
doors upon one of the most complete and most represen- 
tative lines of furniture manufactured to meet the 
requirements of the northwestern territory that has ever 
heen exhibited. A large seven-story building is com- 
pletely filled with samples of every kind of furniture a 
man could need, from the cradle to the coffin, and the 
variety is almost unlimited. An exhibition of this char- 
acter should be a source of much information to the deal- 
ers in hardwood lumber. The samples shown ,are to be 
examined by the retail trade and to be ordered by them 
for fall and spring delivery so that the styles of several 
months +o come are already decided upon and the 
tendency of things can be studied. Quartered oak pre- 
dominates, but there is a rapid growth in the use of 
mahogany and of woods which are stained in imitation 
of mahogany. Walnut is more prominent than it was a 
few years ago and there is a hint of a return of this wood 
to favor—at leastas much of a return as its scarcity 
will permit. Gum, elm, birch and maple are very evi- 
dent, but there is not nearly so much ash to be found 
asin former years. Another point worthy of notice is 
that the quality of the furniture being manufactured 
nowadays to meet the demands of the southwestern 
trade is much better than during former years, even the 
past two years showing a change. The exposition is 
under the direct management of the St. Louis Furniture 
Board of Trade and there are fifty-one manufacturers 
exhibiting. The exposition will last until August 25, 
and it is proposed that it be continued as a yearly 
institution. 

The G. H. Marting Lumber Company applied for incor- 
poration yesterday with a capital stock of $50,400. 
George H., John A. and Henry A. Marting have 98 shares 
each and Herman H., Louis F. and Charles W. Marting, 
Maria E. Langenbach, Katharina E. Groerick and Anna 
Lottman 35 shares each. This incorporation is tlhe 
result of the death a few weeks since of Gerhard H. Mar- 
ting, senior member of the firm of G. H. Marting & Sons. 
‘Ihe stockholders of the new company are the children cf 
the deceased and the old business will be continued 
under the new name. 

From this date forward the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern railway will absorb all switching charges 
on lumber billed from that road to the northern part 
of the city. This is a matter of great importance to 
the dealers doing a loca] business. 

The annoancement is made that the wholesale hard- 
wood business of H. W. Giese, of this city, is absorbed 
Ly the firm of Giese & Henselmeier. The yards of tfis 
iim are at 2515 North Ninth street. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—While there has been a 
fair demand for lumber from this territory for the past 
week, it has not been unusually heavy, and the trade at 


this time is not as active as it was during June. Up 
to within the past two days unusually dry weather has 
prevailed throughout this entire section. In some locali- 
ties corn has been damaged and will not yield as large 
a crop as was expected. In fact, it looked for a while 
that the corn crop of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
wou'd be burned up. The situation, however, is much 
improved as the result of abundant rains in nearly every 
locality, and where rain was needed the most, and with 
favorable weather from this time on the corn crop of 
the southwest will be large. There is reason to believe 
that the dealers in the corn country have been very 
anxious for the past two weeks, that they have refrained 
from placing orders that would otherwise have come in, 
and the wholesalers here believe that there will be a 
noticeable improvement in the general demand within 
the next few days. From the territory where the depend- 
ence on good trade is based on the wheat crop there has 
been a fair demand right along for weeks. This demand 
continues, and there is little complaint among the lum- 
bermen here as to the way orders are coming in. 

The wholesalers at Kansas City, and the yellow pine 
and cypress people, look for about as much business when 
the fail season sets in as can be taken care of. 

The Hoo-Hoo of the Joplin district held a picnic at 
Lakeside Park, near Carterville, Mo., on July 13. The 
picnic was well attended by the lumbermen from Joplin, 
Galena, Carterville, Webb City, Carthage and other 
nearby points, and with their wives and sweethearts 
they had a merry time. The party arrived at the park 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and the time was spent 
up to about 11 p. m. in dancing, boating and other 
amusements. This was the first picnic of the Hoo-Hoo 
of that section, but it was such a success that the boys 
are in favor of organizing a Hoo-Hoo social club and 
having similar picnics at intervals of one month or six 
weeks during the balance of the season. The Joplin 
district was the scene of great activity in the lumber 
business last year. All of the towns, however, have been 
more or less overbuilt and just now the dealers are feel- 
ing the reaction. The section is so rich in minerals, 
however, it is believed by the dealers that the dullness 
will only be temporary, and that the demand will again 
become active in the course of a few months. 

B. H. Berkshire, of Winona, Mo., is in the city this 
week. He has bought a large interest in the Current 
River Lumber Company, located here, and will shortly 
remove to Kansas City, and take the management of the 
business. 

R. A. Long, Will A. Pickering and Charles H. Keith 
are among the Kansas City lumbermen at St. Louis this 
week in attendance at the meeting of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. W. Sanborn has been away for the past few days 
on a pleasure trip among the northern lakes. He will 
return toward the end of this week. 

F, F, Fish, president of the Foster Lumber Mercantile 
Agency, has been spending several days in Kansas City 
visiting the dealers in the interests of his company. 
Mr. Fish states that they have been successful beyond 
their expectations since they started in the business, and 
he is working hard to make the rating book of the Foster 
agency one of the best in the commercial rating line in 
the country. 

R. L. Frye, a prominent wholesale lumberman of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been spending the past week in this 
vicinity visiting friends. Mr. Frye says that Texas is 
very prosperous this year, and that the lumbermen of 
that state are looking forward to an unusually brisk 
fall ‘season. 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., July 16.—Hon. J. J. Coman, of 
Jackson, Miss., a member of the board of trustees of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College, of that state, 
has been authorized by the board to sell the lands donated 
by an act of congress to that institution. This land 
embraces about 22,000 acres, and Mr. Coman offers it 
at a price of $6.50 an acre. The timber on the land 
according to the estimates will yield about 5,000 feet 
to the acre. 

The Red Cypress Mill, located at Patterson, La., and 
owned by Hon. F. B. Williams, on July 13 cut 88,296 
feet of cypress lumber on a single band. 

The big committee of safety, appointed by the citi- 
zens’ mass meeting at Moss Point, Miss., to try and 
minimize the disorders which were cropping up as a 
result of the saw mill strike, is doing great work. Last 
week about a dozen dangerous characters were ordered 
to leave town and four men were arrested charged with 
complicity in the attempted assassination of mill 
employees. As a consequence of the vigilance and fear- 
lessness of this committee the mills are all running and 
it seems that further trouble will be averted. 

A verdict in the damage suit of E. D. Moore vs. the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Leesville, was 
handed down the other day, the plaintiff being awarded 
$10,000. In March Moore was employed at the Picker- 
ing mill and had both legs smashed by the breaking of 
a piece of belting. The suit was brought in the sum of 
$20,000. 

General Manager Bullis, of the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad, a branch of which is to connect Lumberton, 





Miss., and Columbia, says that the line will be in opera- 
tion within the next thirty days. 

The Union Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss., capi. 
talized at $10,000, was granted a charter last week. 

W. F. McClure, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson railroad, with head- 
quarters in Galveston; A. W. Miller, general manager 
of the Darlington-Miller Lumber Company, of Galveston, 
and C, M. Miller, of Chicago, were in New Orleans for 
a few days last week. Before coming to New Orleans 
the trio spent several days in Lake Charles looking after 
the lumber business. 

The executive committee of the New Orleans Export- 
ers’ Association met on Saturday in tne offices of Lucas 
E. Moore & Co. and decided to immediately inaugurate 
an exporters’ exchange. In the beginning the exchange 
will not be very large, but as the organization grows 
its usefulness will be increased. For the present the 
quaiters of the exchange will be on the St. Charles street 
side of the St. Charles hotel, ground floor. 

For some time past the Louisiana Cypress Lumber 
Company has had on hand a battery of new boilers, 
with which it was intended to supplant those now in 
use. It has been found utterly impossible to install the 
new boilers, however, as the rush of business is so great 
that it is absolutely necessary to keep the mill running 
full time. It would necessitate a shutdown of from 
three weeks to a month to get the boilers in place, and 
Mr. Rathborne does not believe he can spare that time 
just now. As a matter of fact he does not see how he can 
possibly get the new boilers in place within the current 
year, 

" The regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, nas been post- 
poned a week, It will be held on July 26. 

O. W. Russell, of Chicago, who was for twelve years 
in charge of the advertising department of the Link 
Belt Machinery Company, and who has just severed his 
connection with the firm and engaged with the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, Ind., was in 
New Orleans for several days last week arranging for 
the publication of a handsome catalog which the C. T. 
Patterson Company, Limited, purposes getting out. 

J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & Hinton Company, Lum- 
ber'on, Miss., was in New Orleans last week on business, 
and also B. McClanahan, president and general man- 
ager of the Eastabuchie Lumber Company, Eastabuchie, 
Miss. 

J. J. Newman, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., the man who turned down an order 
for 2,500,000 feet of lumber, has wound up his business 
in New Orleans and is now back at his desk. P. H. 
Enochs, of the Fernwood Lumber Company; George H. 
Ritchie, of the Natalbany Lumber Company and Hon. 
Fred Wilbert were also in the city for a few days. Mr. 
Wilbert has just finished serving as state senator from 
Placquemine. 

Capt. John Dibert is back in New Orleans again after 
a business trip to Florida. Hon. F. B. Williams, of 
Patterson, the man who has the proud distinction of 
owning 1,000,000,000 feet of cypress stumpage, is rest- 
ing for a while at Colorado Springs. He will be home 
within a week, 


AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS 


WESTLAKE, La., July 16.—The much predicted 
improvement of the lumber trade has not as yet put in 
an appearance, although all indications continue to point 
to a good demand later on. The mills are receiving about 
the usual amount of orders for dry stock and planer 
work, mostly material required for immediate needs. 
Weather conditions are very unfavorable. The contin- 
ucus rains in the territory supplied from this section 
are supposed to be the leading cause of the present list- 
less demand. Other factors are the approaching presi- 
dential campaign and the adverse cotton crop reports. 
Whatever the cause may be, truth compels the state- 
ment that the lumber trade is not as brisk as it should 
be. Local manufacturers, however, do not appear to be 
losing any sleep over the situation. On the contrary, 
they are cheerful and confident. Traveling men report 
light stocks at all points visited, and the class of orders 
booked indicates that dealers, with but few exceptions, 
have no more material on hand than will meet current 
sales. 

Stocks at the mills are fairly complete, except as to 
the most salable lengths in ceiling and flooring and No. 
1 common boards. There is also a dearth of four and 
six inch heart, both inch and 14-inch stock. 

As to saw bills, the demand shows no sign of slack- 
ening. Shipments of export stuff have been rather heav- 
ier of late, all of which goes by way of Sabine Pass, on 
barges and by rail. The railroads are still taking their 
quota of shop material, ties, stringers, piling, ete., and 
would take a great deal more heart car siding and roof- 
ing, were it to be had. It became known last week that 
a large order was to be given out at Houston, Tex., for 
railway materials, and an exodus of lumbermen to that 
city resulted. The particulars were not made public, 
but it is understood that Calcasieu came in for a share. 

The Grant Shingle mill, which is controlled by the 
Perkins & Miller Lumber Company, will start weaving 
shingles about August 1. Shingles have been a scarce 
article at this point for several months, the Poe mill 
being the only one in operation, and it barely supplies 
the local trade. 

There was quiet gathering of lumbermen in Lake 
Charles last Thursday. Among them were Ed H. Har- 
rell,.of Houston; D. K. Newsum, N. N. Crary and M. F. 
Parker, of Beaumont; A. Gilmer, H. R. Field and C. 
Pannewitz, of Orange; Captain George Lock, Charles 
Miller and H. H. Managan, of Westlake; W. E. Ram- 
say, J. A, Bel, J. G. Powell and others, of Lake Charles. 
R. §S. Stephens, purchasing agent for the Southern 
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Pacific, Houston & Texas Centra], and San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass railroads, was present and no doubt 
lent interest to the conclave. 





CONDITIONS IN EAST TEXAS. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 16.—The annual car shortage, that 
bobs up serenely as soon as the crops begin to move, is 
putting in its appearance already, and unless there is 
an improvement in the service it will be impossible for 
the railroads to keep the mills supplied with cars when 
the demand for lumber opens up in real earnest, 

Dealers have not yet begun to come into the market 
heavily, still hanging on, buying from hand to mouth to 
supply immediate wants and waiting to see what the 
future will bring forth. The adoption of a list by the 
association is hailed with satisfaction by the lumber 
trade generally in this section, even though the prices 
named are low. The manufacturers feel, however, that 
this is but a basing point, and that values will steadily 
increase henceforth, the advances being made as often 
as conditions would seem to justify. 

Although dealers have not begun placing orders very 
largely, inquiries that are coming in to the offices of the 
manufacturers show that they are beginning to consider 
the advisability of stocking up, and for that purpose are 
feeling the pulse of the manufacturers. 

The railroads continue to buy freely and every mi!l on 
the river has an abundance of saw bills. There is an 
especially good demand for ties and the mills have orders 
for all of these they can supply. 

On account of the continued advance in ocean freights, 
local exporters are not booking a great deal of new busi- 
ness, but are rather resting on their oars until condi- 
tions adjust themselves so as to admit of a safer business 
in this line. In the meantime the mills are kept busy 
filling orders previously placed with them and soime time 
will be required yet before all of this business is dis- 
posed of. 

The Orange and Wingate lumber companies sent two 
barges down to Galveston this week loaded with mate- 
rial to go into the cargo of the steamship Peerless, for 
account of the Sabine Export Company. They are also 
loading a couple of barges with lumber to go to the 
steamship Orange Branch at Galveston, for Kuropean 
shipment, for account of the Morgan Lumber Company. 

The Spanish steamship Ida, 1805 tons, under charter 
to the Morgan Lumber Company, is now due at Sabine 
Pass for a cargo of timber and lumber for foreign ship- 
ment. The Bancroft Lumber Company will furnish her 
cargo and has already sent 1,000,000 feet of sawn timber 
down to Sabine Pass in readiness for her. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is loading 
barges with material to go into the sea barge Bart’ett, 
now due at Sabine Pass to take out a cargo of lumber 
for Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Alexander Gilmer and the L. Miller Lumber & Shingle 
Company both have large export orders on their books 
for shipment at intervals between this and September 1. 

The C. A. Russell Lumber Company’s mill in this 
county, nine miles west of Orange, is again in operation 
after undergoing thorough repairs. 

Another Orange county mill now in operation is that 
of George W. Pearsall, which is located on the line of 
the Kansas City Southern railroad. This mill has just 
been completed and begun operations, 

The mill of the John T. Hart Lumber Company, at 
Bunn’s Bluff, is about ready for business also. The 
product of this mill will be shipped through Beaumont, 
though the headquarters of the company are at Orange, 
all of the owners of the mill and its officers living here. 

R. M. Williamson, auditor of the Alexander Gilmer 
lumber yards in Texas, with headquarters at Victoria, 
spent a couple of days in Orange this week posting him- 
self as to condition of stocks on the mill yard. He 
reports trade a little dull in his section, but says crop 
prospects are bright and indications are that there will 
be a good fall trade. 

R. S. Stephens, purchasing agent for the Southern 
Pacific railroad, was here during the week placing orders 
for material for his road, 

E. W. Bancroft, vice-president of the Bancroft Lum- 
ber Company, is giving his personal attention to the 
operation of the tram road that supplies the mill with 


, timber and spends much of his time in the pine forests 


of Louisiana, 





MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Mosite, ALA., July 17.—The demand for lumber is 
holding up better than could be expected at this season, 
and the exports of wood goods have exceeded the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine. Last week the exports of 
lumber amounted to 2,754,954 feet; sawn timber, 276,- 
616 feet, and about 500,000 feet of oak, cottonwood, wal- 
nut, poplar and gum. The feature of the business is the 
universal demand for yellow pine, as shown by the ex- 
ports of the past week. The demand comes from Eng- 
land, Germany, Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 

J. D. Hand, of the Hand Lumber Company, said today: 
“The interior demand for dressed stock is flat and prices 
off, but in rough material there seems to be an im- 
provement.” Mr. Hand is making a specialty of railroad 
timbers and sawn timbers for the export market, but he 
would not cut prime at any price, as too much common 
lumber is made by so doing. 

All of the mills in this city are running on full time 
and prices are well maintained. There is quite a fleet 
of vessels in port at this writing, taking on belated car- 
goes, and some of these are on demurrage owing to the 
recent heavy rains, which have prevented both the run- 
ning of the mills and the loading of the vessels. 

N. E. Turner, of the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, 
Vinegar Bend, Ala., has his three mills in operation, 





sawing mostly for the Cuban market. Mr. Turner is 
also operating a line of barges between this city and 
Havana. J. D. Hand, Vicegerent Snark for Alabama, 
has booked a concatenation for Mobile, to be held on 
Wednesday, August 1, the date of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Export Bureau of Information. Several 
well-known Hoo-Hoo will assist Mr. Hand and a big 
time is expected. 

The new mill of the Sullivan Timber Company will 
be ready to sart up about September 1. 

The Gulf & Ship Island road is completed into Jack- 
son, Miss., and regular trains are now running through 
from Gulfport. The town of Columbia, located on this 
line, is one of the most enterprising towns in the state 
of Mississippi. The James Bros., large lumber manu- 
facturers of Alabama, are making arrangements to build 
a mill of 50,000 feet capacity, giving employment to 100 
hands. At a meeting held recently the citizens of the 
town subscribed $20,000 towards building a cotton oil 
mill. The charter was drawn up at once authorizing 
a capital of $50,000. 

Fred Zupke and H. Forcheimer, representing Hugo 
Forcheimer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, with office 
ov this side at Memphis, Tenn., are spending a few days 
in this city. These gentlemen are buying up large quan- 
tities of hardwoods and yellow pine, which they ship via. 
New Orleans, Mobile, Norfolk and Pensacola. In speak- 
ing of conditions, Mr. Zupke said: “Trade on the other 
side is good, but freights are making it difficult to figure 
on future business. We have opened a yard at Rotter- 
dam, which will give our house a great advantage in 
handling our American shipments.” Aside from the high 
standing of the firm he represents Mr. Zupke has, by his 
own fair dealing and plain business methods, made many 
friends among the mill men of the gulf coast. 





SOME SOUTHERN MISCELLANIES. 


Archie Alexander, of the Martin-Alexander Lumber 
Company, Pike City, Ark., the home of “Southern 
Beauty” yellow pine, is constantly in receipt of invita- 
tions from the swell horse shows, both of this country 
and Europe, to act in the capacity of judge of saddle 
horses. Col. Alexander is a Kentuckian by birth, and he 
rides a horse with all the grace of a blue grass native 
whose earliest education is to get into a saddle. Since 
last fall, when he was a judge at the St. Louis horse 
show and was exploited extensively in the daily papers 
there for his skill in awarding prizes, he has received in- 
vitations from such cities as Philadelphia, Newport, New 
York and even far-off London. But now that the 
colonel’s handsome new residence at Pike City is com- 
pleted, he is not seeking fame among society and chry- 
santhemums at the big city horse shows. He gets too 
much comfort on the big galleries which extend around 
his house. 

* * * 

A dude “nigger” employed at one of the big long leaf 
pine mills in Louisiana worked a scheme recently with 
the manager of the office and commissary to favorably 
impress a bunch of “yaller gals” with his wealth and 
standing. He sought the manager before the act and 
said: 

“Marse Jim, I want to work a little scheme with some 
yaller gals tomorrow, an’ make ’em think I’se got money 
to burn. Now, Marse Jim, when I comes up an’ axes you 
to lemme have ten dollars outen the three hundred dgl- 
lars youse keepin’ fer me in the safe, you jes refuse me, 
an’ hit’ll be all right. Will you do that, Marse Jim?” 

Sam was a good nigger and a hard worker at the 
mill, so the manager acquiesced and became a party to 
the conspiracy. 

The next day Sam appeared at the commissary at- 
tached to three as likely looking yaller gals as ever 
walked, “dyked” out regardless. The manager was stand- 
ing in the store as the bunch appeared, and as Sam 
passed him he dropped behind for an instant and putting 
his hand to his mouth, whispered, “I’se gwine to ax you 
for the money in a minnit, Marse Jim.” So the manager 
went back to the office and Sam and his trio of dusky 
belles appeared at the window. ; 

“Evening, Marse Jim,” said Sam. “Marse Jim, I wish 
you'd jes let me have a ten spot from that three hundred 
dollars of mine in the safe. You see, I’se done got some 
ladies with me this evenin’ an’ I wants to give them a 
little time.” 

The manager laoked severe and said, “Sam, I can’t 
help that. You don’t get a dollar—not a dog-gone dol- 
lar—you hear? You told me when you put those three 
hundred dollars in my care not to let you have a cent 
of it under any circumstances, and so long as I have 
charge of it, you won’t get a dollar.” 

“But, Marse Jim,” pleaded Sam, “don’t you see I’se 
got to entertain the ladies a little. Can’t you lemme 
have a five—jes’ a five spot?” 

“Not a dollar. If you commence drawing money, 
you'll soon have the whole three hundred gone. I’m 
almost inclined to turn over the whole three hundred to 
you, and wash my hands of the entire matter.” 

“Don’t do that, Marse Jim,” said Sam. “You know I 
wants ter make it five hundred,” and he departed with 
his bunch of girls. 

The next day the manager saw Sam in the store, and 
said, “Sam, how did the scheme work?” 

“Fine,” grinned the dude, “dem yaller gals jes’ thinks 
I’se the only bark on the pine tree.” 


Morgan Perkins, a well known yellow pine salesman, 
is now traveling for the Gallaway-Wright Company, 
Limited, of Shreveport, La., manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber. The officers are S. B. Hicks, president; J. C. 


Appleman, vice president, and D. L. Wright, secretary 
and treasurer. This concern has a cut of 175,000 feet 
daily, and is shipping its stock as far east as Pittsburg, 
Pa., and west as Colorado. Others interested in this 
company are C. C, Gallaway and William Edenbern. 


* * * 


The Union Lumber Company, Limited, manufactur- 
ers of long leaf yellow pine lumber, with headquarters 
at Alexandria, La., and mills at Sims and Clark’s Spur 
on the Valley branch of the St, Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern railway, and at Forest Hill on the Watkins 
railroad, is a comparatively new comer in lumber circles. 
D. F. Clark, of Alexandria, La., is president. He is also 
interested in the Tioga Lumber Company, Limited, of 
Tioga, La., of which Louis Werner, of St. Louis, is 
president. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


C. R. Cummings, of C. R. Cummings & Co., Houston, 
Tex., has been looking up a site for a hardwood mill in 
3eaumont, where he has been buying considerable quan- 
tities of ash timber and shipping it to Houston to be 
manufactured. If a suitable site upon the river or 
bayou can be secured, the mill will be built at once. 


According to the Beaumont Journal, “Scientists last 
year blamed the drouth on the rapidly disappearing 
southeastern Texas forests. An explanation for the 
abnormally wet summer is anxiously 
awaited.” 


spring and 


The mill of the Greenbrier River Lumber Company, at 
Marlinto, W. Va., in process of construction, will cost 
when completed about $90,000, it is reported, and will 
have a capacity of over 100,000 feet a day. The com- 
pany is said to own about 95,000 acres of timber land 
in Pocahontas and adjoining counties, chiefly white pine. 


The Campbell Coal Company, which recently pur- 
chased 4,000 acres of coal land near Crossville, Tenn., is 
preparing to build 100 houses and building five miles 
of railroad to connect the mines with the Tennessee Cen- 
tral railroad. The company is also about to erect ex- 
tensive saw mills to develop the lumber interests of that 
section. 


H. Clay Tunis, of Baltimore, has closed a contract in 
Mexico for a large order of mahogany to be delivered 
at the mills in Norfolk, Va. It is stated that the firm of 
William Knabe & Co. has placed an order with Mr. 
Tunis for 100,000 feet of mahogany to be used in the 
manufacture of piano cases, 


The entire plant of the Southern Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, at Kingsdale, near Lumberton, N. C., was 
destroyed by fire July 7. The entire mill and plan- 
ing plant, commissary and about 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber were destroyed. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
with a partial insurance. 





VENEER SLICING FMACHINE. 


One of the few genuises in veneer-cutting in the 
United States is W. E. Smith, of the Johnson City 
(Tenn.) Veneer Company. He has been for many years 
the expert with Wm. E. Uptegrove & Co., of New York, 
but now, while still operating with the Uptegroves, 
is in business for himself. He not only is a master of 
the craft of veneer-cutting, but also is the manufacturer 
of unique and high class machinery for doing the work. 
He just now has in process of construction a horizon- 
tal veneer-slicing machine that cuts a 12-foot flitch. 
It will be the most powerful veneer-cutting machine 
ever made and splendid results are firmly counted on. 

Mr. Smith’s plan of 
sawing flitches for the 
veneer machines operat- 
ed in the Johnson City 
plant is unique. He has 
constructed a saw mill 
with an 
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like the Allis double cut- 
ting band saw. The car- 
riage of the rig gigs not 
only forwards and _ back- 
wards like the ordinary 
one, but works sideways as well. The log is 
swung from either end on its centers and is main- 
tained in position by long swinging dogs, clevised at one 
end on the carriage, and the other end is driven into 
the log. In this way the sections are taken out of tlie 
log as indicated in the drawing. The four pieces are 
then fashioned for quarter slicing on the veneer ma- 
chines, and the remaining cross portion of the log is 
also reduced to flitches for a like purpose. Mr. Smith 
finds this the best and most economical way to prepare 
his logs for flitches. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
LUMBER. 


The announcement of your 
wants. in the Lumberman_ will 
give you the pick of stocks, and 
furnish you with the bottom 
price. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





improvement Noted at Several Trade Centers—Bright Outlook at the Metropolis—Increased 
Receipts at Buffalo—Trade at Boston on the Mend— Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg Report a Substantial Gain—Continued 
Stagnation at Baltimore. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 16.—No more bird’s-eye view of the 
present condition of trade in the metropolitan district 
could probably be given than that volunteered by a lum- 
ber salesman today. He had been actively canvassing 
retail yards and he could talk with some degree of 
authority. ‘This is what he said: 

“If there isn’t something like a revival in trade of 
pretty big proportions in the latter part of August or 
early in September, I shall be very much mistaken. Now 
by this I don’t mean to predict a boom and get man- 
ufacturers started. Neither do I think that everything 
on the list is going to jump up in price then. On the 
contrary, I think that retailers will be absolutely com- 
pelled to buy, and that figures will be about normal. 
The yard men say themselves that they intend waiting 
till August to see how prices are going to be then before 
replenishing their stocks. They don’t tell you how low 
those stocks are, but I can tell you that there’s hardly 
a yard in the city that the stocks are not honeycombed 
in. Complete stocks are unknown. In fact, I doubt if 
there has ever been such low stocks in the hands of the 
retailers for a great many years. Usually at this time 
they are all well stocked up. 

“It has already been commented on—this condition of 
affairs—and the generally hopeful feeling is due to the 
fact that the wholesalers realize it. Another fact is 
the almost absolute certainty that quite a little new 
building will be done in the fall. There is only one thing 
that cannot be explained away, and that is the reason 
for the frantic efforts to get orders noticed in certain 
directions. Prices are being slashed to bits, and even 
at that the orders are not secured. No one expects the 
summer to be anything but dull, but there are people 
evidently who think they can force things.” 

Mosson & Rhode, lumber dealers of Brooklyn, have 
dissolved partnership. Max Mosson continues at Bed- 
ford avenue and Wallabout street. 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed last week by The 
odore P. Jenkins of New Rochelle, N. Y. He was for- 
merly in the sash and door business at 243 Canal street, 
this city. Liabilities are placed at $43,575, and assets, 
nil. In 1883, when Mr. Jenkins was in business with 
his father they assigned. Three years later the Jen- 
kins Company was incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 
In 1895 Theodore P. Jenkins succeeded the company, 
and on April 30, 1896, he made an assignment with lia- 
bilities of $39,513 and assets of $11,554. 

Joseph J. Bonneau, hardwood veneers, Nos. 316 to 322 
Seventh street, New York city, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $6,000, and no assets. 
Charlies E,. Fleming, Mr. Bonneau’s former partner, is 
the only creditor. His claim is for money loaned. 

The Charles F, Finn Company, of New York city, has 
been incorporated with capital of $5,000. The directors 
are Josephine Finn and Charles P. Finn, Stamford, 
Conn., and Fordham Briggs, Brooklyn. 

A company to run the lumber business which F. L. 
Gifford of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, bought at 
auction recently for $50,500, has not yet been organ- 
ized. The yard was that of John W. Young & Sons, 
White Plains, and it is probable that some of the younger 
members of that firm may be interested in the new com- 
pany. 

J. J. McKelvey, the well known counsel of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has just 
returned from Sandusky and Oberlin, Ohio, where he 
had been spending a most enjoyable vacation, renewing 
old home and college acquaintances and attending the 
commencement exercises of the college. 

Recent visitors to the city included: A. E. Wilson, 
of the Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla.; C. H. 
Bond, of Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y.; O. C. Shep- 
herd, of Scatcherd & Son., Buffalo; T. J. Agnew, of T. 
S. Wylly & Co., Savannah, Ga.; F. W. Lovelass, of the 
A. Sherman Lumber Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; J. W. 
Pope, of the Enterprise Lumber Company, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
E. V. Dunlevie, Ellisburg, Pa.; Frank Rambo, Philadel- 
phia; L. H. Swan, of the Swan-Donogh Lumber Com- 
pany, North Towananda, N. Y.; J. D. Lacey, of the 
Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, Georgetown, S. C., 
who hurried away to attend the meeting of the Atlantic 
Coast Cypress Association, and William T. Joyce, the 
well-known lwmber dealer of Chicago, with yards at 
Clinton, Lyons and Fulton, Iowa, who was on his way 
to Connecticut on a business trip. 

R. P. Baer & Co., wholesale dealers in hardwoods, of 
Baltimore, Md., have opened a New York office at 253 
Broadway. W. H. Wetmore, who has had a long expe- 
rience in this district, will not only have charge of the 
local office, but will look after New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut trade. 

W. D. Mershon, who has charge of the New York 
office of W. B. Mershon & Co., goes to Saginaw, Mich., 
the latter part of the month to spend a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion, and incidentally get some business pointers from 
the head office. 

Edward L. Adams, the 22-year-old son of Charles L. 
Adams, of Willson, Adams & Co., the lumber dealers of 
this city, has distinguished himself by carrying off the 
Sales prize for the best translation of Spanish into 
English in the Harvard graduating class. 


Charters for the Week. 


In grain and general cargo, space has been in some- 
what better demand during the week, and rates to most 
transatlantic ports have indicated a steadier feeling 
among the companies. Timber tonnage from gulf ports 
is also in demand, though there are few boats at present 
available. To Liverpool direct 112s 6d to 115s would 
be accepted, but to the United Kingdom and continent 
owners are still asking 117s 6d and 120s. Deal freights 
from the provinces have quieted down, and the market 
reflects a slightly easier tendency, the quotation today 
being regarded as 52s 6d from St. John to west coast 
of England. Time rates are well sustained in the face 
of a continued good inquiry for the better class of boats 
and the limited number available for July-August deliv- 
ery. We quote 9s 6d and 10s 6d for periods of three or 
six months. 

In sail tonnage, large vessels suitable for long voyage 
trades continue in demand, with no appreciable increase 
in the offerings. Lumber tonnage to the River Plate 
continues in demand, and notwithstanding the full rates 
prevailing from gulf ports, the offerings continue very 
moderate in character. We quote Gulf to Buenos Ayres 
$15, Provinces $11, Boston $9.50, and Portland $10. 
To Montevideo a bark of 664 tons obtained $10 for 
hardwood and $9 for white pine. There is no special 
improvement in the line of Brazil freights. A bark of 
631 tons was closed to Rio with lumber at $11. West 
India freights are offered quite freely, both with general 
cargo and lumber from the south. Somewhat better 
rates are bid by shippers, but the approaching hurricane 
season serves to hold in check operations, owners and 
captains being reluctant to risk prospective weather 
conditions. 

Coastwise lumber freights continue extremely dull, 
but rates are maintained upon a steady basis, say $5 
from Brunswick to New York, The charters in detail for 
the week were as follows: 


British steamer Spennymoor, 1,749 tons, gulf, United 
Kingdom and continent timber trade, 12 months, private 
terms. 

British steamer Vittoria, 1,751 tons, Hopewell Cape to 
London, deals, private terms, July. 

British steamer Tampican, 3,126 tons, Pensacola to Liver- 
pool, timber, 120s, old form. 

British steamer Pearlmoor, 2,235 tons, Mobile to United 
Kingdom, timber, 132s 6d, old form. 

Spanish steamer Maria, 1,386 tons, Pensacola to Liver- 
pool or Greenock, timber, 112s 6d. 

Spanish steamer Gracia, 2,021 tons, same: option Barrow. 

British steamer Manchester Shipper, 2,542 tons, St. John, 
N. B., to west coast of England, deals, 52s 6d, August. 

Norway bark Leif, 978 tons, Pensacola to United Kingdom 
or continent, timber, 125s. 

British ship Menrovia, 1,449 tons, Halifax to west coast 
of England, deals, 55s. 

Italian bark Aldo, 1,047 tons, Yarmouth, N. S., to Buenus 
Ayres, lumber, $10.50. 

Italian bark Caterina Cacace, 664 tons, New York to 
Montevideo, hardwoods $10, white pine $9. 

* Bark Thos. A. Goddard, 686 tons, Boston or Portland to 
Buenos Ayres or Rosario, lumber, owner’s account. 

British bark Angara, 631 tons, New York to Rio Janeiro, 
lumber, $11. 

Italian bark Peppina M., 506 tons, gulf to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $15. 

Schooner Myra B. Weaver, 459 tons, Little Bay and Black 
river, Jamaica to New York, logwood, $4.35; option Boston, 


.60. 

Schooner C. C. Wehrum, 376 tons, Savannah to New York, 
lumber, $5. 

Schooner Jennie Lockwood, 376 tons, Brunswick to Bos- 
ton, lumber, $5. 

Schooner Lizzie Chadwick, 449 tons, Brunswick to New 
London, lumber, $5.25. 

Schooner Carrie Strong, 412 tons, Wilmington, N. C., to 
New York, ties, 15% cents. 

Schooner Georgia Gilkey, 592 tons, Washington to Boston, 
chestnut ties, 13 cents. 

Schooner Laura C. Anderson, 713 tons, Charleston to New 
York, ties, private terms. 

Schooner Hugh Kelly, 698 tons, Fernandina to New York, 
lumber $5, and ties, 15% cents. 

Schooner Thos. Pollard, 677 tons, Savannah to Philadel- 
phia, ties, 15% cents. 

Schooner Wm. T. Donnell, 483 tons, Jacksonville to Bath, 
lumber, private terms. 

Schooner A. K. Woodward, 94 tons, New York to Boston, 
yellow pine, $3. 

Bark John Swan, 628 tons, Fernandina to New York, ties, 
16 cents. 





FRO? WESTERN NEW YORK, 


Burra, N. Y., July 18.—There was a better showing 
of lumber receipts by lake during the week than the 
average, the total being 6,115,000 feet, with 6,840,000 
shingles. Practically all the lumber stops here, but a 
good part of the shingles, being largely red cedar, are 
consigned through to eastern points. 

There is no change in lake lumber freights, the $2.25 
rate from Duluth, $1.624 from Menominee and $1.40 
from Georgian bay having prevailed for a month. 

It might be an advantage to some of the big Chicago 
lumbermen, who are each reputed to be doing more busi- 
ness than all Buffalo, if they should send down a smaller 
man than themselves when they have lumber to sell here, 
for every time one of them pays us a visit the story goes 
out that the price is getting weak in the west. This has 
happened more than once during the present season. 

Somebody appears to have fooled the representative of 
one of the city papers in regard to the outcome of the 
ball game at the lumbermen’s picnic at Old Niagara last 
week. Maybe he fooled himself on purpose, just to see 





if anybody would squirm. The report had it that there 
was dissatisfaction because the hardwood men didn’t 
play fair and employed a battery of professionals. Pitcher 
Millard S. Burns and Catcher J. Godfrey are to be 
congratulated. When the lumber business happens to 
go too slow they can hire out to one of the league clubs 
and save the season. 

Peter McNeil has gone back to Old Niagara for a 
short rest. It is a fine place and the other lumbermen 
would be there, too, if they could make business go on 
without them. 

Alfred Haines was expected to get out and return to 
business this week, but he did not improve as fast as 
was anticipated and it will take a week longer. 

James Fenton, of the Buffalo Box Factory, who went 
to Europe some time ago, is home again, having arrived 
at the opening of the week. He made a fine trip, spend- 
ing a great part of the time in the British Isles, but 
also going up the Rhine, to Oberammergau, and not 
missing Paris, 

The work at the Pan-American Exposition grounds 
progresses at a good pace in spite of the lack of lumber. 

The work of rebuilding the burned yard of C. M. Betts 
& Co. is progressing satisfactorily. New lumber has 
already been piled at various parts of it and the rebuild- 
ing of the dock is to begin at once. The Erie railroad 
trestle was rebuilt in a week, so that communication 
was cut off for a shorter time than was expected. 

A. P. Strong, who lately closed up his business as man- 
ager of the retired Superior Lumber Company, has gone 
to Philadelphia for a short stay, after which he will 
take steps to establish himself in the new cutting of 
the Strong interest at Bristol, Tenn. It will be some 
time, though, before he is in shape to manufacture lum- 
ber, as a plant must be set up there first. 

M. S. Tremaine, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., is in 
New York. 

F. W. Vetter and H. S. Janes, who were intending to 
return to their mills in the southwest before this, will 
probably not go till next week. 





FROFM THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 17.—There is a much 
brisker movement to be recorded for the past few days 
and the demand for spruce and hemlock has quickened 
to an extent to cause surprise, for nothing approaching 
activity in these lines had been expected for another 
month. The fact is that many operations supposed to 
have been indefinitely shelved have been brought forward 
and there is much greater activity in construction work 
generally than was looked for. 

E. B. Nettleton, of the John E. Du Bois interests, 
recently returned from a look over the Canadian white 
pine field. He says that the output will be greatly 
restricted this year by the failure of the water, on which 
account the mills are only running half time, or by day 
instead of night and day, as is customary. On good 
authority he expresses the opinion that at the best the 
output will not exceed 65 percent of what was counted 
on. The Canadians have a fine export demand, he says, 
and will have considerably less lumber to send to the 
United States than in former years. He found that 
prices were being well mained, as a rule. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, who is successfully and ably 
holding up the Philadelphia end of the A. Thompson 
interests during the absence of his chief in Europe, notes 
a considerably better request for spruce over that of a 
week ago both locally and in New Jersey and New York, 
and finds that the demand generally has much im- 
proved. 

N. B. McCarty, who is manufacturing hardwood lum- 
ber at Buckannon, W. Va., was in the city yesterday, and 
he announced his intention of establishing an office in 
this city during the fall for the sale of his product. 

C. C. Mumford, representing the Bowen Lumber Com- 
pany, of Newark, Md., while here yesterday placing a 
cargo of yellow pine piling, said that piling was in fair 
demand here but good in New York. 

Water receipts during the last week included these 
cargoes: 326,000 feet of cypress from Jacksonville for 
Lukens Bros.; 474,000 feet of yellow pine for the Key- 
stone Yellow Pine Co.; a cargo of cypress shingles and 
some resawed lumber for Watson, Malone & Co.; a cargo 
of yellow pine from Fernandina, Fla., for George I’. 
Craig & Co.; 350,000 feet of yellow pine from Savannah, 
Ga., to Frank C. Gillingham & Son, for the Reading Rail- 
way mainly; 90,000 feet of sap boards from North Caro- 
lina for the Pamlico Lumber Company; 260,000 feet of 
pine from Newburg for the Blades Lumber Company; 
375,000 and 308,000 feet of box boards from Petersburg 
for Joseph T. Pearson, and several cargoes of poplar 
wood for pulp making. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—The opinion about the mar- 
ket is pretty generally of one vein this week and that 
is a happy one. By this it is not to be understood that 
a boom has struck us—the Lord forbid—but it does 
mean that far-seeing men do not hesitate. to express it 
as their opinion that conditions are healthy to a marked 
degree and prospects particularly bright. A large whole- 
saler who occupies a place in the heart of the lumber 
district has just returned from a tour of personal inves- 
tigation in southern New England, and his views are 
interesting. He says: 

“There is one thing that I belicve, and that is that 
lumber conditions are on the mend. I have been study- 
ing the matter over for a week in my artless, Japanese 
way, and I find some absolute facts. Stocks in the 
southern New England yards are the lowest they have 
ever been; a large Connecticut yard man tells me that 
the hand-to-mouth business has gone to such lengths that 
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today cone car of stuff is divided among three yards. 
He says that they are not buying anything because it 
isn’t trom their view quite time, in view of the small 
amount of building; but when the buyer does begin 
there is going to be some tall buying. The demand is 
cradually improving, but it takes long for the feeling 
to penetrate into the mind of the ultimate buyer that 
the downward trend is over.” 

The wholesaler remarked also: “I pray God I may 
never see another boom in lumber; prosperity that is 
taken sanely and moderately is the real thing, but the 
demand that comes in saturating doses is literally too 
much of a good thing, and does not make for prosperity 
in the long run. You cannot get lumber to fill your 
orders; you do not know ‘where you are at’ with your 
customers, and there is no fun in it. Worst of all, these 
booms are always followed by a correspondingly flat 
period, and that is less fun than the boom. I hope, 
when the great day strikes us again, that we won’t lose 
our heads and boost ourselves up so high that we topple 
over of our own weight.” 

k. F. Skinner, of Escambia, Fla., who is president of 
the Skinner Manufacturing Company, a large manufac- 
turer of yellow pine for export, spent a portion of last 
week surveying the general outlook for trade in Boston. 
Mr. Skinner has good reports to make of his own par- 
ticular branch of the business in Florida. 





TRADE IN THE SMOKY CITY. 


PitrspurG, Pa., July 17.—The movement in lumber 
during the past week has been a little more gratifying 
than was expected. The fact that the improvement was 
noticed by the trade in general, large and small dealers, 
is evidence that there has been a change for the better. 
Some good-sized contracts are being figured on, and com- 
petition is pretty close. Retailers’ stocks continue light. 

The wholesalers and manufacturers will hold a joint 
meeting next week and will combine on a list which 
will be carefully made out and adhered to most firmly. 
This list will be distributed at once. 

The local dealers are taking kindly to the Mutual 
Mercantile Agency, recently established here under the 
management of R. M. McKenzie in the Park building, 
and the majority are subscribers. The agency insures 
its own rating and establishes the personal as well as 
business standing of its people. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Lindsay, stated that 
the past two weeks have been exceptionally good locally, 
although reports from their men on the road are not 
favorable to trade out of town. Mr. Flint notes a firm- 
ness in feeling and thinks that in two months’ time there 
will be a brisk demand for lumber. The firm filled an 
order last week for 220,000 feet of hemlock and norway, 
mostly norway, for the car barns of the Mellon street 
Railway at Rankin, Pa., and 250,000 feet of hemlock 
for Phillippi, W. Va. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. secured the contract for fur- 
nishing the lumber for forty company houses at Union- 
town, Pa. 

The contract for the building of the new union sta- 
tion was let to William G. Miller & Sons, of this city. 
This firm formerly operated a planing mill at Rochester, 
Pa., but has made a wonderful success in contracting. 
Very little lumber will be called for in this structure, 
which will be mainly of steel. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, is on a western trip which includes 
Menominee, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and other cities. 
This firm reports numerous inquiries and a considerably 
better tone with a stiffening of prices. It recently 
shipped large consignments of white pine to the Mexican 
National railway, Mexico; to Victoria, British Columbia, 
and to Huddersfield, England. 

H. E. Bunce, who represents the Mills-Gray-Carleton 
Company, of Cleveland, O., with headquarters in Pitts- 
burg, has been making a tour of nearby towns. 

F. C. Daly, formerly of Franklin, Pa., has been added 
to the traveling staff of Willson Bros. Mr. Daly is a 
man of experience in the lumber business and has an 
extensive acquaintance among the trade. 

A. P. King, of A. C. Hopkins, Lock Haven, Pa.; 
Henry Heuring, of the Point Bottle Works, Rochester, 
Pa., a heavy buyer from local dealers, and Mr. Metcalfe, 
of the Toronto Building & Lumber Company, Toronto, 
O., are in the city this week. 

J. B. Flint leaves on Friday for Jackson’s Point, Lake 
Simeoe, Canada, for a ten-days’ visit to his family, who 
are located at their summer home. 

John M. Hastings has gone north on a business trip. 

J. B. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, leaves this week for Menominee, 
where he will spend his vacation. 

Julius T. Glaser, a lumber dealer of Charleston, W. Va., 
was a guest at the Hotel Lincoln last week. Mr. Glaser 
said that the demand for hickory from his section of the 
country is greater than the supply. Farmers are busy 
harvesting big crops and have no time to cut down trees. 
Pittsburgers have begun the erection of a large box 
factory near Charleston. Recently Mr. Glaser’s firm 
received a large order for lumber from Russia, which is 
now being filled. 

W. E. Davis, of Cumberland, Md., was a recent guest 
at the Seventh Avenue hotel. 

L. W. May, of Steubenville, O., has secured a contract 
to furnish 250 cars of white oak to be used in the con- 
struction of steel freight cars which the Pressed Steel 
Car Company of Pittsburg is building for the Northern 
Pacific railway. The lumber must be dressed on four 
sides, and fifteen saw mills and three planing mills 
will begin work at once. 

The L, L. Satler Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, also 
sold the Pressed Steel Car Company a large bill of oak 
last week. 


THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 18.—Midsummer has come on 
with a rush, and the lumber trade of this section has 
taken a direction contrary to the movement of the mer- 
cury. This is the ebb-tide of business, and the pre- 
vailing quiet is expected to continue for a month or six 
weeks. All firms have settled down to an acceptance 
of the situation as something bound to occur, and vaca- 
tions are in order. Members of firms are taking short 
trips for recreation, and clerks also find this a favorable 
opportunity for an outing. Altogether, the casual vis- 
itor who drops into an office will be struck with the air 
of inactivity which permeates the place and which 
plainly indicates the existing state of affairs. 

Notwithstanding this general atmosphere of quiet, 
however, a moderate volume of business is being done, 
and the demand in certain lines is fairly active. As 
before, the hardwoods are still the factor of greatest 
interest in the trade. Nearly all of them command a 
ready market at figures which must be regarded as 
remarkably high in view of all the circumstances. Quar- 
ter-sawed oak continues to be somewhat off, but plain- 
sawed lumber is in good request at valués only slightly 
below top-notch quotations. Ash is also in strong 
request, with stocks none too plentiful, and the better 
grades finding purchasers as soon as they can be made 
ready for shipment. As before, poplar rules firm, with 
the inquiries rather in excess of the productive capacity 
of the mills. “At least no plant has any surplus stocks 
on hand, while the quotations show no pronounced dimin- 
ution. The foreign trade absorbs large quantities of 
this wood, which fairly leaped into popularity after a 
period of almost unparalleled dullness, rendering the 
present activity all the more remarkable. The hard- 
wood experts are moderate as to quantity, foreign con- 
sumers demanding only the best grades, and being exact- 
ing in their specifications. 

The domestic demand for North Carolina pine is com- 
paratively light, but no disposition exists to cut under 
the price list, the holders of stocks having the situation 
fairly well in hand. The action of the manufacturers 
in curtailing mill operations has the effect of keeping 
stocks down to workable proportions, and a feeling of 
confidence prevails that the opening of the fall business 
will find the trade in excellent shape. The inquiry from 
the United Kingdom and the continent is steady, and 
no especially disturbing factor has developed. White 
pine is steady, with values unchanged and stocks by no 
means excessive. Notwithstanding a light inquiry for 
cypress, this wood continues to hold its own, with stock 
limited to such a demand as can be expected at the 
present period. 

The pamphlet prepared by R. W. Price and Lewis Dill 
on behalf of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, for dis- 
tribution among visitors to the American lumber exhibit 
at the Paris exposition, has come from the printer, and 
is one of the neatest examples of the typographical art 
which has ever been put forward by a lumber organ- 
ization. Both illustrations, of which there are a num- 
ber in half-tone, as well as the text are models of good 
taste and artistic combination. Letterpress and pictures 
are printed in black, with yellow borders and vignettes, 
the cover being a rich dark green. It has been the aim 
of the compilers not to overburden the booklet with a 
mass of statistics, on the theory that most exposition 
visitors do not take time to peruse long treatises on any 
topic, however interesting. The aim has been to pre- 
sent in as few words as possible this city’s advantages 
as a lumbe: shipping and distributing point, and this 
object is admirably accomplished by the contents. After 
the title pages comes a list of the exchange officers, and 
then a brief historical note about Baltimore’s resources 
and commercial advantages is given, together with illus- 
trations of the city hall and the new courthouse. A 
table of Baltimore’s lumber business for 1899 follows. 
According to the information set forth on this page the 
lumber distributed from here last year amounted to 
238,205,000 feet, which does not include the shipments 
direct from saw mills operated by members of the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange to other points than Baltimore, 
the total value of the trade being estimated at $15,- 
000,006. 

From the thumbnail sketch of the exchange we learn 
that this organization is the senior trade association in 
the United States, and that its membership is composed 
of fifty-nine separate firms, comprising the manufac- 
turer, exporter and wholesale and retail dealers in lum- 
ber of all kinds, the principal woods dealt in being kiln- 
dried North Carolina pine and long leaf or yellow pine 
of Georgia and of the lower south, cypress, white pine, 
poplar and hardwoods. “Among the members of the 
exchange,” the booklet continues, “are many of the 
largest operators in the manufacture of southern pines 
and the hardwoods. The position of the port of Balti- 
more has for many years continued as an exporting cen- 
ter without a rival, and it was from the Chesapeake bay, 
in 1638, that the first American wood was exported from 
the colonies to Great Britain. Today Baltimore is ship- 
ping her forest products to fourteen foreign countries.” 
Several illustrations show scenes along what is known 
as the Back Basin, in the lumber district of the Balti- 
more harbor. <A very short outline of Baltimore’s lum- 
ber trade, translated into French and German, is 
included. The exhibiting firms represented in the Paris 
exhibition are John L. Alcock & Co., American Lumber 
Company, R. P. Baer & Co., William M. Burgan, Lewis 
Dill & Co., Otto Duker & Co., E. B. Hunting & Co., J. van 

Hall, N. W. James & Co., Price & Co., Price & Heald, 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, George F. Sloan & 
Bro., Smith & Reifsnider, Charles T. Stran Company, E. 
W. Taylor, H. Clay Tunis, Tunis Lumber Company, R. 
T. Waters & Son and Willson & Merryman. 

The saw mill at Big Branch, near Smithville, Caro- 


line county, Md., belonging to Rudolph G. Anklam, was 





burned to the ground on July 9. It is thought 
that sparks thrown out by a passing traction engine 
caused the blaze, which caused a loss of $1,500. 

Another saw mill destroyed by fire was that of C. E. 
Wells, in Dinwiddie county, Va., which went up in 
smoke on the same night. Loss, $1,200. 





MAINE MILLS RESUMING OPERATIONS. 


Banoor, Me., July 14.—The condition of the lumber 
trade on the Penobscot and all through Maine this year 
is in sharp contrast with that prevailing in 1899, and 
the manufacturers are now bewailing the dull times as 
loudly as they rejoiced a year ago over remarkable pros- 
perity. The New York market, by which everything is 
measured here, shows no improvement whatever, and 
there is nothing at present to indicate that July and 
August will bring much improvement over the stagnant 
spring. 

The logs, so long delayed, are now coming to boom, 
and the mills that have been shut down on account of 
lack of stock to saw will soon be able to resume. Hast- 
ings & Strickland started the Dirigo mill Thursday, 
and F. W. Ayer & Co. resumed operations at South 
Brewer Friday, but the Sterns Lumber Company’s mills, 


’ D. Sargent’s Sons and Hodgkins & Hall are still idle, and 


it is said that the latter concern will not start their mill 
at all this year. It is reported that they have sold their 
logs, or a part of them, at $2 less a thousand than they 
paid, considering that this was doing better than to 
manufacture the logs into lumber at present prices. 

The east branch and Mattawamkeag drives have 
finally got past all the pulp mills, and are now running 
into the Penobscot boom, being practically all in boom 
at this writing. William Conners, the Bangor boom 
contractor, has run one small drive to his boom for the 
steam mills here, and the mills have received a few logs 
already. From now out there will be no lack of logs, 
but this is of small consolation to the manufacturers 
with the market in its present condition—low prices 
and few orders at that. The one bright spot in the 
trade sky is the strength of the British deal market. 
Orders for 20,000,000 feet have been received from the 
United Kingdom, and some of this has been shipped, 
while the steamship Gladys arrived here Friday night 
from Glasgow to load a cargo of about 2,000,000 feet 
for West Hartlepool, Eng. 

Ira B. Gardner, of Patten, contractor for the, east 
branch drive, was in Bangor this week and reported 
the second drive as having cleared Grindstone Falls 
Wednesday, and coming along well with a good pitch 
of water. This drive contains about 12,000,000 feet. 
Thera was about 30,000,000 in the first east branch, 
which, with the second, soon to reach boom, will make 
about 42,000,000 feet from that water this year, rather 
more than was estimated early in the season. 

Cornelius Murphy, the Oldtown lumberman, has been 
nominated by the democrats for sheriff of Penobscot 
county. 





A BETTER TONE TO THE MARKET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13.—Since the Fourth of July 
we find there is rather better tone to the market. A num- 
ber of inquiries have been coming in for bills of lumber 
for prospective operations and small orders are received 
nearly every day where the various lumber yards are 
replenishing their items on which they are short. We 
look for a reasonable trade during the summer, but do 
not look for a rush in anything. 

Spruce lumber is in fairly good demand considering 
the condition of trade, and we have not yet got to the 
point where we have any large amount of it in stock. 
In hardwoods there are quite large amounts being of- 
fered in small blocks from all parts of the country and 
these are not being taken up very fast; consequently 
prices are a little demoralized. 

We would rather see the mill men through the country 
hold their lumber back, as we think it would be much 
better for all concerned during the coming fall. 

Wa. Wuitmer & Sons, Inc. 





PROSPECTS EXCEEDINGLY GOOD. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 29.—Regarding trade con- 
ditions, as seen from our standpoint, we have felt no 
improvement in demand from the Philadelphia trade, 
but the country trade seems to be in better shape and, 
while not yet stocking up, it is buying a little more 
freely than three weeks ago. Our direct shipment busi- 
ness is increasing considerably, and we believe the pros- 
pects in all kinds of building lumber are exceedingly 
good for an active fall trade. 

Cuas. M. Betts & Co. 





There were shipped from Humboldt, Del Norte and 
Mendocino counties, California, in June, 1900, 13,484,474 
feet of redwood as against 19,722,129 feet during the 
month of June, 1899. The falling off was largely from 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties, the shipments from 
Mendocino county being only about 1,000,000 feet less 
than last year. Shipments to southern California were 
only 1,791,189 feet, as against 4,317,481 feet last year, 
and there was also a decrease in the shipments to the 
bay of San Francisco from 13,642,118 feet for June, 
1899, to 9,568,909 feet for June, 1900. Shipments to 
other ports show a decrease from Mendocino county and 
a considerable increase from the other two counties, 
although the total shipments to outside ports, 2,124,376 
feet, is but a small fraction of the total output. 
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THE PEARL RIVER LUMBER COMPANY. 


A name recently added to the list of manufacturers 
of southern yellow pine is that of the Pearl River Lum- 
ber Company, of Brookhaven, Miss. 

That this plant is in existence is due to the energy 
and skill of Capt. A. E. Moreton, the well known 
lumberman of Mississippi, who many years ago recog- 
nized the exceptional advantages to be found in the 
timber in the Brookhaven district, and whose experience 
in operating in the yellow pine of that locality has 
taken shape in the present mill, which is one of. the 
finest in the south. 

The daily capacity is 150,000 feet and the quality of 
lumber and mill work produced is exceptional in every 
way—so much so, in fact, that it will have a strong 
tendency to raise the average of the product turned 
out by the yellow pine mills. 

The Pearl River Lumber Company was incorporated 
March 23, 1899, and its organization is as follows: 
I. F. Becker, president; D. J. Batchelder, jr., vice- 
president; A. E. Moreton, general manager; S. E. More- 
ton, secretary and treasurer; and J. S. Sexton, attorney. 

As soon as the company was organized it set about 
making preparations for actual operation. This was no 
small undertaking, and that so short a time elapsed 








before and after the edgers and trimmers, is complete. 
Following the mills are two heavy gang edgers, trim- 
mers, slashers, cut-off saws, ete. 

It is a mere statement of fact to say that there is not 
a thing missing from this mill that it was considered 
would increase the capacity, tend to economy, or make 
the product more perfect. 

A part of the saw mill equipment is a heavy timber 
sizer, which will dress timbers up to 20x30 inches in 
size. This is placed on the loading platform and is run 
by a separate engine. It is also used to dress any of 
the product that is shipped green. A column boring 
machine, to bore timbers 16x16, 20 feet long, has been 
placed in position on the loading platform and is ready 
for work. Another machine that has also been added 
to the plant since the mill was built is a lathe for turn- 
ing porch columns. This and the boring machine handle 
the same product. 

One of the strong features of this mill is its con- 
veyor system, as is indicated by the above reference to 
live rolls, transfers, ete., for the lumber is hardly 
touched by hand during its progress from the log until 
it is ready to be fed into the machines at the planing 
mill, so careful is the adjustment of the different parts 
of the plant and their connection by conveyors of differ- 
ent sorts. This process includes stacking for the dry 
kilns, as well as other parts of the work to which con- 
veyors are more generally applied. 

From the saw mill the lumber is conveyed to four 
Graham power stackers, running out on chains onto 
the stacker and then dropping down edgewise into place 
on the dry kiln cars. This is all done by machinery, 
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large stock of rough lumber, dimension, ete., in the 
yard. 

The railroad facilities of the plant are unexcelled, 
there being six switches with plenty of room to hold 
all the cars needed, and the tracks are so arranged that 
lumber can be loaded from almost any point of the 
yard. 

The Illinois Central, with its connections, gives a 
direct line from the mill and quick transportation to 
any market. 

Of late years particular attention has been given to 
the power plant in almost every new lumber manufac- 
turing establishment, and this company is a notable 
example of careful attention to this important feature. 
The power house for the entire plant is a brick building 
88 feet square, situated between the planing mill and 
the saw mill, with a good distance on each side of it 
for fire protection. 

The steam plant consists of eight boilers, each 125 
horse power, in two batteries of four boilers each, fur- 
nished by Casey & Hedges. 

The main power plant consists of two Filer & Stowell 
Corliss engines; the one which runs the saw mill being 
independent of that which runs the planing mill. The 
saw mill engine has a 26x48-inch cylinder and is rated 
at 500 horse power. The planing mill engine is a 20x42- 
inch, of 250 horse power. The power from these engines 
is transmitted both to the saw mill and the planing 
mill by rope transmission, as the power house is quite 
a distance from the other buildings. 

The water supply comes from a deep well, insuring 
the best water obtainable for steam purposes, and is 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE SAW MILL PLANT OF THE PEARL RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, BROOKHAVEN. MISS. 


before the plant was under full headway indicates the 
tireless energy with which it was carried on. Three 
hundred and sixty acres of land were acquired adjoining 
the city of Brookhaven for the site of the mills and 
yards. Plans for the buildings and the equipment were 
immediately gotten out and the process of putting them 
into tangible form began. 

The company’s idea from the first was to make a saw 
mill that could be properly called a model one. This 
idea has been carried out in the minutest detail, regard- 
less of expense or labor, and is justified by the large 
timber holdings of the company, which at present con- 
stitute from 90,000 to 100,000 acres of the finest long 
leaf yellow pine, all of which is easily accessible to the 
mill. 

Intermixed with the pine, along the streams, is a little 
hardwood of excellent quality, which will be made into 
lumber with the rest of the timber, but its manufacture 
will be a minor consideration in the product of the mill, 

The mill building is 60x240 feet in size, with a sort- 
ing and loading platform 70x150 feet extending from it. 
The main cutting equipment consists of three Filer & 
Stowell band mills of the latest design, equipped with 
steam kickers, loaders, niggers, carriages, etc. The car- 
riages are propelled by powerful steam feeds, one of 
them being a twin-engine feed for cutting long timber, 
while the equipment of live rolls and transfers, both 


very economically operated, so far as management is 
concerned. The dry kiln plant consists of eight Stand- 
ard dry kilns of the latest pattern, fitted with Green’s 
patent asbestos doors, with a combined capacity to 
handle the mill output as it comes from the saw. The 
lumber leaves the kiln on the ordinary kiln cars and is 
not removed from the latter, but run onto transfer cars, 
which carry it directly into the planing mill or to the 
dry lumber shed as may be desired. This means con- 
venience, economy and speed in handling. 

The planing mill is a building 144x172 feet in size, 
equipped with twelve Berlin machines, comprising 
matchers, molders, etc., the combined capacity of which 
is 100,000 feet daily of flooring, ceiling, moldings and 
general planing mill product. When the lumber is put 
into the machines in the planing mill, it is practically 
the first time it is touched by hand. From the machines 
the product either goes directly into cars or it is piled 
into one of the numerous dressed-lumber sheds. 

There are four dry lumber storage sheds, one measur- 
ing 144x192 feet, one 275x108 feet, one 220x200 feet, 
and the fourth 100x475 feet. 

Using sheds both for the storage of rough and dressed 
stock, the company is always able to fill orders of any 
size promptly, as the storage capacity is ample. Besides 
this shed room, there is practically unlimited yard 
capacity and the company aims to keep on hand a 


pumped into a reservoir by air compressors and thehce 
to the boilers by steam pumps. 

One very noticeable feature about this plant is the 
scheme for taking care of all the waste product of the 
mill—that is, sawdust, planing mill shavings, etc., 
which are usually a nuisance in a mill but are here 
made to serve a very legitimate purpose. 

A complete equipment of Sturtevant fans takes care 
of all the planing mill refuse by blowing it into the 
storage bin at the engine house through the ordinary 
pipe connections, and from the bin it is all fed directly 
into the furnace by an automatic sawdust conveyor, 
which carries it in under the boilers and keeps an even 
fire, thereby getting rid of the waste and keeping up 
steam at the same time. The sawdust reaches the same 
bin by a system of conveyors and is mixed with the 
shavings for fuel. 

In connection with the mill there is a pond of twelve 
acres for log storage and which will comfortably accom- 
modate 3,000,000 feet of logs. The railroad-runs entirely 
around the pond except on the north, so that logs may 
be dumped in at any point as they are brought from the 
woods. 

The railroad equipment of the plant is very complete, 
consisting of a standard gage road with two engines 
and about thirty cars. This number will soon be insufti- 
cient and more cars and another locomotive will be 
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added to the railroad department of the business. There 
are now twelve miles of railroad built and in operation 
and sixteen miles graded, and more will be built and 
operated as soon as the timber is cut out where logging 
is being done. When it is stated that the company 
cuts and lands in the pond 150,000 feet of logs a 
day it will be understood that railroad operations will 
have to be extended pretty soon. 

‘The company has a good camp out at the front and 
the workmen are well taken care of in the woods, which 
is good policy in more ways than one. 

At the main plant the company has a store which 
will carry a general stock worth about $5,000, com- 
posed of goods which are usually in demand among the 
employees of a large mill. There is also a fine hotel of 
twenty-four rooms, which is run in the same up-to-date 
manner as is the mill. 

A fine new office, 30x40 feet in size with three rooms 
and vault, is being built, with a half story upstairs, 
and by the time this article is in print the company 
will probably be occupying its new quarters, where it 
will be glad to receive all callers connected with the 
trade. 

Near the saw mill there will be a large machine shop 
equipped with all of the modern machinery necessary 
to do repair work. 

The power plant and all of the saw mill machinery 
was furnished by the Filer & Stowell Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and was sold by its southern representa- 
tive, J. J. Monahan, who deserves much credit for suc- 
cessfully placing so large an order as he did in this 
instance, and the company is glad to give him recogni- 
tion in this public way because the whole plant has 
been equipped satisfactorily and is working without a 
hitch, barring some minor incidents which are due to 
the newness of the plant and which are to be expected 
in the equipment of so large an institution. 

The machinery for the planing mill was furnished by 
the Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., and the com- 
pany is highly pleased with the workings of this part 
of its establishment and takes pride in the excellence of 
its output. 

Any mill man who visits this portion of the south 
would do well to stop over at Brookhaven and examine 
this model plant. There is no waiting; there is no fool- 
ishness about this mill; it is modern in every respect. 
It is equipped for business and for quick business, and 
you don’t need to stand around there three minutes 
before you have this idea impressed on you very strongly. 

It is a roomy, wide open, clean and modern plant in 
every respect, built to turn out lumber and lots of it, 
and it does it. If you ‘happen in the neighborhood of 
Brookhaven, Miss., don’t fail to go and see this plant. 
You will find all of the people connected with it cour- 
teous and gentlemanly and you will find that they take 
a personal pride and interest in showing visitors through 
the plant, which can justly be called the finest one in the 
middle south. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Tea Growing in Kansas. 


TorpeKA, Kan., July 14.—Editor American Lumber- 
man—lI am pleased with the two articles in your paper, 
namely, “Catalpa as a Timber Crop” and “Forestry Be- 
coming Practical.” I am one of those who belong to the 
practical school of forestry. In my judgment Mr. Fer- 
now, late of the division of forestry, has done more to 
retard successful forestry than any other ten men in 
the United States, not because of a lack of interest in 
the future of forestry, but because he and his followers 
have been too ideal and theoretical in their methods. 
We live in a practical age and need practical results. 

I have read most of the bulletins issued during Mr. 
Fernow’s service in the forestry department; they con- 
tained very little I could commend or use in any way. 
When they tell the farmers of the middle west to plant 
not less than 2,700 trees to the acre, most of the sorts 
they recommend being of little value when grown, said 
farmers, if they expect favorable results, will surely be 
doomed to disappointment, After growing the hardy 
catalpa for fifteen years, to be used for post stock, it 
seems to me the better way would be to plant at about 
the rate of 1,000 trees to the acre, setting them 5x8 feet, 
giving them the best of cultivation, until by their own 
growth they produced shade enough to give the natural 
forest conditions, thereby saving the expense for surplus 
trees, not only for planting, but the removal of the same 
at the proper age. People who plant thick will not 
thin quick; a fewer number of trees to the acre will 
give more satisfactory results. By such a plan a person 
can estimate the product an acre for a dozen years. 

I find no trouble in disposing of all the post stock I 
can produce, the local demand being many times greater 
than the native supply. So far as the catalpa is con- 
cerned, in this locality it has been demonstrated many 
times that practical forestry can be made to pay good 
interest on the original investment. I believe for the 
southwest we have no timber tree giving results equal to 
the catalpa. In Topeka we have many trees seventeen 
years old from seed that will make fair telephone poles, 
first-class railroad ties, besides many posts and stakes, 
all of which, owing to the lasting qualities of the wood, 
find ready sale. 

Above results were not produced by growing 2,700 trees 
to the acre, but by giving plenty of room for full root 
development. There seemed to be no trouble to get a 
tall tree with a straight, clean bole, which is always 
desirable in the production of paying timber. 

Grorce W. TINCHER. 








The Record. | 


Alabama. 
Brantley—Cooper & Cosby have dissolved partnership. 
Arkansas. 

Belva—Slawson & Baker have dissolved partnership; S. 8S. 
Slawson will continue the business. 

Fulton—Daniel Harkness is reported out of business. 

f California. 

Emeryville—Henry W. Taylor has removed his lumber 

yard from West Berkeley to this place. 
Colorado. 

Leadville—The S. L. Smith Lumber Company has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. Incorporators: 
S. L. Smith, Lydia T. and Addie M. Smith. 

Florida. 

Key West—The Key West Lumber Company started here 
recently. T. A. Thompson is president and A. B. Sawyer 
general manager. 





Georgia. 

Pembroke—The Pembroke Lumber Company, started here 
recently, has leased its timber holdings and saw mill plant 
to J. B. Brewton, who took charge July 8. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—Wolff & Nollau are reported succeeded by the 
Nollau & Wolff Manufacturing Company, incorporated, with. 
an authorized capital of $100,000, 

Rock Falls—H. F. Hubbard, of Sterling, Ill., announces 
that September 1 he will engage in the lumber and coal busi- 
ness at this place, in partnership with his brothers. 

Kansas. 

Abilene—Rice, Johntz & Nicolay have established a lumber 
yard here. 

Maine. 

Bowdoinham—T. W. Fogg has been succeeded by the T. W. 
Fogg Lumber Company, at this place, reported recently as 
incorporated at Gardiner. 

Kittery—The Plymouth Match Company has organized 
with a capital stock of $200,000. Officers: Hiram M. Burton, 
of Boston, president ; Walter S. Salt, of New York, treasurer. 

Michigan. 

Hermansville—The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $220,000. Ek. P. 
Radford, C. W. Case, A. J. Kremer and G. W. Earle are the 
incorporators. 

Port Huron—O. W. Smith has begun in the wholesale lum- 
ber and coal business. 

Minnesota. 

Duluth—The Mashek Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $50,000, by Joseph Miksak and V. F. 
Mashek, of Chicago; J. O. Smith, of Duluth, and V. Mashek, 
of Kewaunee, Wis. This company will operate in connection 
with the Longyear Lake Lumber Company, the principal 
stockholders of each company being identical. 

Rosemount—Ralph Dunlap, of lowa City, Ia. has 
assumed charge of the Rosemount Lumber Company's yard, 
succeeding Frank Underwood, who leaves for Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Starbuck—The W. J. Carpenter Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the lumber yard of Bredvig Bros. 

Zion—F. W. Hilger is reported having sold out his general 
stock, 

Missouri. 

Cowgill—Delaney & Rawlins are reported succeeded by 
A. M. Delaney. 

De Witt—John A. Lewellen has been succeeded by M. L. 
Lewellen. 

Dexter—J. H. Riddle & Co. have been succeeded by J. H. 
Riddle. 

Kansas City—The Wishanna Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany has incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 
Incorporators: I. B. Wileox, A. F. Nathan, H. M. Eaton, 
L. EK. Wilcox and J. 8S. Berry. 

St. Louis—The Bonsack Lumber Company has increased 
its authorized capital from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Montana. 
Lozeman-——W. L. Lansing has opened a lumber yard here. 
Nebraska. 


Odell—James Colgrove has been succeeded by Charles 
Walker. 





New Mexico. 
Catskill—The Newton Lumber Company is reported out of 


business. 
New York. 


Andover—Benton & Stevens are reported as dissolving 
partnership and closing out. 

singhamton—Blanchard & Co. have incorporated with a 
eapital of $24,000. Incorporators: Emma J. Blanchard, 
A. KE. Magoris and C. N. Blanchard, of Binghamton. 

Brooklyn—Mosson & Rode have dissolved partneship. Max 
Mosson will continue the business. 

Chatham—Buckley & Boice have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Buckley will continue the lumber business. 

Long Island City—William M. Dean & Co. have incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000. William M. Dean and G. 
Cronkit, Brooklyn, and Robert C. Burnside, New York, are 
the incorporators. 

New York City—The Charles F. Finn Company has been 
incorporated to engage in the sash and door business with a 
capital of $5,000, by Josephine Finn and Charles P. Finn, of 
Stamford, Conn., and Fordham Briggs, of Brooklyn.———John 
Bell & Son, One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street, Girard 
avenue and Harlem river, have incorporated as the John Bell 
Company. 

South Salem—T. Keeler will erect a building and engage 
in the steam saw and grist mill busines near here. 

Ohio. 

Chillicothe—T. W. Morris has engaged in the lumber and 
planing mill business here. 

Dayton—The Kimmel-Nicholas Company has been suc- 
ceeded by R. W. Harbaugh. 

Lexington—Lutz Bros. have dissolved partnership. 

Van Buren—Edward Bushon and Charles C. Shue have 
been succeeded by Bushon & Shue. 


Pennsylvania. 

Scranton—The Star Match Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000. E. J. Merriam, D. S. Storm, 
S. W. Lamareaux and Jacob A. Shiffer, of Scranton, are 
among the promoters of the enterprise. 


Rhode Island. 


Providence—A. M. Williamson & Co. have engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business here. 


Texas. 


Lillard—RE. L. Fort, for many years mill foreman of the 
Texas Tram & Lumber Company, of Beaumont, has purchased 
the interest of Mally Eastham in the Yellow Pine Tie & Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mount Pleasant—Davis Bros. are reported as having sold 
out. 

Wisconsin. 


Eau Claire—The Hammond & Cliff Lumber Company has 
dissolved partnership. 


Wausau—The Wisconsin Box Company has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Wausaukee—C. S. Hart, of Oconto, has leased Laun Bres.’ 
old mill site and opened a large cedar yard with S. S. Banta, 
of Pembine, Wis., in charge. 





NEW TIilLLs. 





Alabama. 
Reform—Fobes & Carloss are putting in a mill plant here. 
Arkansas. 
Esau (near)—The Bryant Lumber Company is building a 
large saw and planing mill on Fouche creek. 
Prescott—The Longview Lumber Company will immedi- 
ately rebuild the plant destroyed by fire on July 3 
Maine. 
Bridgeton—The Bridgeton Lumber Company will immedi- 
ately rebuild its two mills destroyed by fire July 7. 
Michigan. 
Ecorse—The Perfection Manufacturing Company, of Adri- 
an and Clayton, Mich., is building a two-story toothpick 
factory ; also an engine house. 


vo. 


New Jersey. 


Elwood—J. H. Bozarth will rebuild the plant destroyed by 
fire on June 30. 
Ohio. 


LBerwick—John Cheesebro will erect a fine saw mill here. 
Tennessee. 
Grandview—H. G. Hilliary is building a shingle mill here. 
Union City—W. D. Reever is starting a planing mill here. 
Texas. 


Hlomer—J. W. Jeanes & Son are building a new 


I mill at 
this place. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas. 

Prescott—The Long View Lumber Company's plant was 

destroyed by fire July 3. Loss, $15,000; insurance, $5,000. 
Illinois. 

Chiecago—While stationed at the docks of Francis Beid 
ler & Co. the lumber steamer Rand, owned by the J. O. Nes- 
sen Company, of Manistee, Mich., caught fire 
aged to the extent of about $2,000. 

Indiana. 

Fountain City—On July 6 Ancil Dwiggins’ saw mill was 
completely destroyed by fire. The loss is between $3,000 and 
pe oe with insurance of only $500. It is thought it will be 
rebuilt. 


and was dam- 


Maine. 

Bridgeton—The Bridgeton Lumber Company's two mills 
were destroyed by fire on July 7. Loss, about $10,000; insur- 
ance, $3,600. The fire is supposed to have been caused by 
incendiarism. ? 





Maryland. 

Smithville (near)—Rudolph G. Anklam’s saw mill was 
destroyed by fire July 9, together with some lumber. Total 
loss, $1,500. 

Michigan. 

Bay City—aA fire July 14 destroyed 1,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber belonging to Handy Bros., of West Bay City, Mich. Loss, 
about $15,000; insured.—W. H. Nickless lost about 80,000 
feet, valued at $1,200; insurance not known.—McEwan Bros. 
& Co. lost about $500 worth of slabs and trams. 

Grand Rapids—Dennis Bros.- report that they lost otly 
$787.42 in the recent fire at North Tonawanda, N. Y.; fully 
covered by insurance.—Jacob Reelman’s planing mill was 
damaged to the extent of $2,000 by a recent fire. 

Weidman—J. S. Weidman’s lumber yard was struck by 
lightning July 15, and about 9,000,000 feet of lumber was 
destroyed. Total estimated loss, $135,000; partially insured. 

North Carolina. 

Lumberton (near)—The Southern Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company's planing mill plant, six miles from here, at Kings- 
dale, was destroyed by fire recently, together with about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. The loss is estimated at $50,000; 
partially insured. 





Pennsylvania. 

Columbus—The large saw mill operated by Abram Bruner 

& Bro. has been destroyed by fire. Loss, $10,000; insured. 
South Carolina. 

Alcolu—D. W. Alderman & Sons’ Company on July 8 lost 

from $7,000 to $10,000 by fire; uninsured. 
Texas. 

Redwater—Two dry kilns and 25,000 feet of dressed lum- 
ber were destroyed by fire July 5, in the lumber yards of the 
Redwater Lumber Company. Insurance not known. 

Vermont. 

surlington—The Champlain Manufacturing Company's 
sheds and lumber yards were somewhat damaged by a recent 
fire, supposed to have been of incendiary origin. It is 
thought the damage will not exceed $5,000 on the buildings: 
fully insured. 

Washington. 

Spokane—The mill of Buckeye Lumber Company, seventee_ 
miles north of here, was burned July 13, together with 100,- 
000 feet of lumber. Loss, $50,000; insurance, $20,000. 

Ontario. 

Newboro—Wright & Spicer’s saw mill was destroyed by fire 

recently. Loss, about $3,000; uninsured. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





At Brunswick, Ga., June 29. 


Officers: Snark, W. S. Wilson; senior Hoo-Hoo, Sam- 
uel A. Sizer; junior Hoo-Hoo, John Ensign; bojum, 
Benito Padrosa; scrivenoter, N. Gregertsen; jabber- 
wock, B. P. Coleman; custocatian, O. V. Barkuloo; 
areanoper, William C. Anderson; gurdon, G. W. Coates. 

Initiates: 

Green Floyd Alford, Worth. 

Robert Ernest Briesenick, Brunswick. 

Solomon Kline Brown, Brunswick. 

Walter Bellows Cook, Brunswick. 

Benjamin William Gray, Pine Bloom. 

William Andre Hayes, Offerman, 

Henry Sidney Johnson, Brunswick. 

John Gilchrist McPhaul, Poulan. 

George Wilson Mershon, Brunswick. 

Joseph Samuel Raymond, Brunswick. 

William Napoleon Satterthwaite, Brunswick. 

Irving Livingston Schuyler, Brunswick. 

Frank George Willard, Brunswick. 
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ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Washington Lumber [lanufacturers Reaffirm Prices—Puget Sound Loggers Agree on a Shut 
Down—A Heavy Increase in Lumber Shipments to July 1—Progress of Railway 
Building in Oregon—Big Profits in the Cape Nome Trade. 


~_een 


COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IIEET. 


SeatrLe, Wash., June 14.—A meeting of the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at Centralia last week. The following were 
present: 

I’. Gougar, Gougar Lumber Company, Centralia. 

H. McCormick, McCormick Lumber Company, McCormick. 

W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

Cc, A. Doty, Doty & Stoddard, Dryad. 

George Martin, Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

ki. S. Collins, Ostrander. 

Kk. T. Tallmadge, Elma. 

H. J. Miller, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

In tthe absence of President Veness, Mr. McCormick 
presided. 

The old price list was reaffirmed and the members pres- 
ent pledged themselves to maintain prices. 

A committee of three, consisting of George McCoy, 
I, A. Martin and W. C. Miles, was appointed to take 
up the question of equitable freight rates to eastern 
Washington, and also to protest against the paying of 
freight on chains, side and end stakes on flat cars. This 
amounts to about $2.50 a car; also to urge that the 
single car rate apply to cars using double loads. 

kK. S, Collins, of Ostrander, was elected a member. 

After discussion as to trade conditions the associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at Chehalis August 3. 

A meeting of tthe executive committee of the Puget 
Sound Timbermen’s Association was held in the offices 
of the Simpson Logging Company, this city, on Monday 
afternoon of last week, C. H. Cobb presided. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to ratify the agreement pro- 
mulgated May 23 to close all the camps from June 30 
to July 31. This was done by a unanimous vote. Per- 
mission was, however, given Healy & Sisco and English 
& McCafferty to operate their camps until July 15 in 
order to complete contracts on hand. It was figured 
out that the amount of logs in the water footed up 113,- 
000,000 feet; and the close down would reduce this 
amount 40,000,000 feet. 

An effort to advance No. 2 logs from $4 to $4.50 was 
voted down. 

Applications for membership from Stinson & MeMill- 
ian, the Hulburt Lumber Company, the Green Shingle 
Company, Patrick McCoy and the Cain-Chapman Log- 
ging Company were read and accepted. 

Communications from the Grays Harbor and the Co- 
lumbia River Loggers’ associations, desiring to co- 
operate, were read and approved. The committee then 
adjourned to meet July 25. 





THE NEWS FROM SEATTLE. 


SeaTTLeE, WasuH., July 16.—Three shingle mill fires 
occurred last week. On Wednesday Harrington Bros.’ 
dry kiln, at Marysville, caught fire and 700,000 shingles 
were burned. On Thursday the dry kiln of the Sno- 
homish Shingle Company, at Snohomish, was burned for 
the third time this year. One million shingles were 
destroyed. On Friday Fred Smith’s shingle mill at 
Marietta was burned. On the same day Alexander & 
Stewart, of New Whatcom, lost fifteen carloads of shin- 
eles in the fire which destroyed the Chicago & Great 
Western warehouse at St. Paul. 

E. S. Alexander, of Alexander & Stewart, shingle 
wholesalers, returned during the week from a six weeks’ 
trip to the east. He says the outlook for shingles in the 
east the com:ng fall is excellent. 

The Queen City Manufacturing Company, of that city. 
contemplate building a sash and door factory in the near 
future. 

Vicegerent Snark Reed has announced a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation for Chehalis, to be held August 3. 

Donoghue & Robinson, of this city, whose shingle mill 
was destroyed by fire last month, may rebuild. 

It is stated that the Gougar Lumber Company, of 
Centrulia, has accepted a South African order. 

The Robertson Raft Company will send a raft of 
14,000 piles from West Seattle to San Francisco the lat- 
ter part of the month. This will be the second raft sent, 
the first one having a mishap a year ago off the Califor- 
nia coast. 

Saw mill labor is reported scarce, especially in the 
interior towns, and some mills have vainly offered an 
increase in wages for good men. 

David Bunrns, a shingle manufacturer of Pe Ell, is 
on the sound in quest of a new location, having run out 
of timber in his vicinity. 

Dennis Flynn, band sawyer for the Port Blakely Mill 
Company and well known in the Pacific Northwest, 
was found drowned in front of the White Star dock, 
this city, on Thursday of last week. As he was not a 
drinking man and as several hundred dollars which he 
had in his possession when leaving Port Blakely were 
missing, foul play is feared. Mr. Flynn left con- 
siderable property in Tacoma and elsewhere and was 
a frugal and industrious man. He was en route to 
Tacoma ito be married when overtaken by the disaster. 

The Allen & Nelson Mill Company has opened a lumber 
yard at Latona, one of Seattle’s suburbs. 

Cal. H. Welbon, a saw mill machinery salesman and a 
Hoo Hoo of this city, is reported to have enlisted in the 
regular army for service in China. He has seen service 





in the Philippines, having been a member of the First 
Regiment of Washington Volunteers, and was seriously 
wounded while in the campaign. 

Hatfield & Roberts are building a saw mill at Ballard, 
Seattle’s great shingle suburb. 

The bark Lisbeth recently cleared from the Tacoma 
Mill Company, Tacoma, with 2,111,599 feet of lumber 
for London, England, and the Brodick Castle cleared 
from Port Blakely for London with 1,402,628 feet. 
The same company also shipped 966,552 feet to Delagoa 
Bay, South Africa, per ship Highlands, and 588,361 feet 
to Hamburg, Germany, per ship Pera. During June the 
Tacoma Mill Company shipped a cargo of 931,860 feet 
per steamer Bieconshire to Manila. These figures are 
given simply to show the wide territory into which 
Douglas fir is shipped. 


THE GRAYS HARBOR DISTRICT. 

Hoquiam, Wash., July 14.—The usual Fourth of July 
shut-down of the logging camps gave the mills about 
one week in which to consume what surplus logs there 
were on hand. Every camp had to cease operations for 
at least one week. 

Polson Bros. Logging Company, of Hoquiam, has just 
received a new road engine of the largest and heaviest 
type, with double hauling drums, double cylinders 10x15 
inches, and approximate weight of 30,000 pounds. Since 
the introduction of this class of engines about a year 
ago they have become very popular for long distance 
hauling, the main drum being large enough te hold 5,000 
feet of l-inch wire cable. There are now in operation 
on the Grays Harbor watershed about one hundred log- 
ging engines of all patterns, not including the engines of 
the large camps of the Mason County Logging Compa- 
ny and the Simpson Logging Company, both operating 
in the Grays Harbor district, but shipping their logs to 
the sound. 

R. D. Merrill, of Saginaw, Mich., has sold his logging 
outfit and standing stumpage on the Hoquiam river to 
Ellingson & Sjolseth. The outfit is a new one, com- 
prising two new engines. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has shut down for 
ten days or two weeks to put in the new band mill. 

The new mill of Berge & Leitch, Aberdeen, is ready to 
begin operations, making the sixth saw mill for that 
lumber manufacturing center. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON LUIBER SHIPMENTS, 


Tacoma, WASH., July 16.—Lumber shipments by rail 
from western Washington for June show that while 
there was a falling off, the month was a better one than 
any previous June. During June last the Northern 
Pacific handled 1,103 cars of lumber, and the Great 
Northern 437 cars, with enough by the Canadian Pacific 
to make the month’s total over 1,600 cars. Portland, 
Ore., still continues to be the greatest car loading point 
on the coast. In June 1,094 cars were shipped. 

The shingle shipments from western Washington in 
June in round numbers reached 2,000 cars, being about 
400 cars less than in June, 1899.- One thing is evident, 
and that is this: With a normal demand in the east for 
cedar shingles and the ever increasing demand in semi- 
local territory, the time is not far distant when mill 
men will not be erying for orders, but rather for timber. 

During the first six months of 1900, the shipments by 
rail from western Washington were of lumber, 10,647 
cars, and shingles, 10,902 cars—a heavy gain in lumber, 
but a small one in shingles. 

The principal cargo mills of Washington during the 
first half of this year shipped to foreign ports 79,118,790 
feet, and to domestic ports, 110,956,483 feet. The Brit- 
ish Columbia mills report for the same period that 
30,257,923 feet went to foreign ports. 

Loggers in all the principal logging waters are not 
quite satisfied with conditions. In the first place, the 
cost of logging is greater now than in former years by 
reason of high labor market and costly supplies. 

Again, in Gray’s Harbor, Puget Sound and the Colum- 
bia, more logs are being put in than are being cut. There 
is pretty certain to be some association work done by 
the loggers this fall that will curtail the output of the 
camps. 

The trouble in China has shut off, for a time at least, 
an order from that coast. Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Ta- 
coma, have been advised to hold an order for sash and 
doors from Tien Tsin, China, until more safety can be 
guaranteed a pane of glass or a cedar door. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

FaIRHAVEN, WASH., July 16.—The logging camps 
located on Lake Whatcom, which supply the mill of the 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, have resumed 
operations after a brief shutdown. The manager states 
that his concern has not withdrawn from the loggers’ 
association, which ordered a shutdown to continue 
throughout July, and claims that as their logs do not go 
on the open market, but are cut in their own mills, an 
exception should be made to cover their case. . 

There appears to be an oversupply of fir logs in the 
sound, and the shutdown ordered by the association is 
designed to prevent demoralization of prices. There has 
been no overproduction of cedar, and in spite of the 


slump in shingles prices on cedar-logs have been kept up. 

Kunze Bros., of Arlington, have bought the saw mill 
at that point belonging to M. J. Dorgan. 

C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Com- 
pany, now claims to hold the record for the most valu- 
able single car ever shipped from the state. His concern 
last month loaded a car of spruce which invoiced $1,828. 

Such rosy reports of the Alaska lumber market have 
been brought back by the returning fleet from Nome that 
a large quantity will be taken up on the second sailings, 
which will be the last, as the ice closes in before there jis 
time for another round trip. It is said that lumber sold 
readily on the beach at from $175 to $300 a thousand. 
The cost at the sound mills did not average $15 a 
thousand, and, allowing an equal amount for transpor- 
tation and as much more for lightering from the vessel 
to the beach at Nome, it can be seen that the shippers 
of lumber netted a handsome profit. It is reported that 
coal and lumber were the only two articles in demand 
at Nome, general merchandise and machinery being piled 
up everywhere along the beach, and in many cases to be 
had at less prices than the cost at Seattle. 

The Kerry Mill Company, of Seattle, this week loaded 
the Valencia and the steam schooner Charles Nelson 
for Nome, 

The Snohomish Shingle Company has lost the dry kiln 
of its ten-block mill by fire. This is the third time the 
kiln has burned within two months. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PorRTLAND, ORE., July 14.—The Siuslaw & San Fran- 
cisco Lumber Company, at Acme, Ore., on the Siuslaw 
river, is enlarging and improving its plant by the addi- 
tion of two large boilers and an engine, which will 
increase the capacity of the mill to 60,000 feet a day. 

The latest timber tapping road reported in this part 
of the country is a rumored line from Ogden through 
nurthern Nevada by way of Madeline plains into north- 
ern California and southern Oregon, passing through 
Grant’s pass in the center of the sugar pine lumber dis- 
trict, to Chetco bay in Curry county. Through northern 
California the greater part of the timber is redwood, 
except east of the coast range of mountains, where fir, 
pine and hardwoods are plentiful. Chetco bay is the 
most southerly of the Oregon coast ports, and has a 
fairly good entrance for small lumber schooners. 

The state of Idaho is offering for sale 40,000 acres of 
white pine timber land. Twenty-three thousand three 
hundred and twenty acres in Latah county will be sold 
at Moscow August 16, and 16,440 acres in Shoshone 
county will be sold at Wallace August 8. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, operating mills at 
Saginaw, Coburg and Wendling, Ore., has established 
headquarters at Eugene, Ore., and will direct the busi- 
ness of its extensive plants from that point. The 
company is cutting 300,000 feet a day—100,000 feet at 
Saginaw, 150,000 feet at Wendling, and 50,000 feet at 
Coburg. The latter mill will be run night and day from 
now on, increasing the output to 100,000 feet. Presi- 
dent R. A. Booth will move to Eugene and A. J. Dunbar, 
formerly of the Saginaw mill, will have charge of the 
office. 

P. L. Gaarden, of Cuprum, Idaho, is building a small 
sawmill in the Seven Devils mining district, near Cup- 
rum. 

The Clearwater Lumbering & Logging Company’s busi- 
ness and stock in trade at Lewiston, Idaho, has been 
sold by B. F. Morris, trustee, to McLean Bros.,. for 
$8,200. The sale included a lot of railroad ties which 
were on hand when the company went into bankruptcy. 








ON THE COLUIIBIA RIVER. 
PoRTLAND, ORE., July 14.—The Oregon coast shipments 
for the first six months of 1900 were as follows: 


Coos Bay. Siuslaw River. Coquille River, 
Feet Feet. Feet. 


January ......1,759,000 747,000 1,704,000 
February ..... 2,261,000 173,000 1,525,000 
eee 2,400,000 520,000 1,743,000 
Se 3,125,000 1,600,000 1,190,000 
May 906000 0k tSt,OOk 1,200,000 2,104,667 
UES iii etawee cee s-cee 650,000 337,363 
Tillamook Bay. Umpqua River. 
Feet. Feet. 
AE Sree 240,000 896,000 
Le ES eer rere 400,000 337,000 
MU, Se avis kee ra cans on eae 615,000 954,000 
AS Aer ean ee 660,000 901,000 
LS BR ee rire re 620,000 216,000 
REE SN be a ters 475,000 815,000 


The above are all water shipments, as no railroads 
penetrate to the coast points south. of Columbia river, 
except in one instance, and that is not a lumber road. 

Lands in Lincoln county now owned by Uncle Sam 
are being taken by settlers very fast. There will be no 
more chance for filings after a space of six weeks. 

The Daniels Creek Railroad has now reached the 
summit of Blue ridge ‘between Coquille and Coos rivers 
and will be extended on to the Coquille. his railroad 
is owned by the North Bend Mill Company. 

The railroad from Falls City to Salem will open up a 
fine timber belt. The work is progressing rapidly. 

Improvements at Yaquina bay are being pushed. 
When they are completed vessels of larger capacity can 
use the harbor and this will facilitate lumber shipments 
and be a great thing for the whole lumber interest. 

Porter’s mill, at Coos bay, is being examined by par- 
ties representing Spreckels, the California sugar king, 
with a view to purchase, in which case the whole plant 
will be put into modern condition for the manufacture 
of lumber. 

The East Side Lumber Company’s mill will start up 
to run night as well as day times. 

F. B. Cole, of Tacoma, Wash., and well known to 
Portland lumbermen, has disposed of his paper and it 
is reported will run for the governorship of his state. 
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4 Doors and Mill Work. 


Business has not increased greatly since the first of 
the month, yet there are some signs of improvement. 
Many wholesalers report a better inquiry and some 
increase in the number of orders. Better than this, the 
inquiries are of a character that indicate they are to 
supply consumptive demand. nis is evidence that con- 
sumption is increasing, or that the retailers have about 
disposed of the supphes bought early in the year, and 
from the wholesalers’ standpoint it makes little differ- 
ence which. Prices are not entirely satisfactory. On 
small lots discounts are perhaps as welt maintained as 
could be expected under existing conditions, but there 
is sharp competition in carload sales, and on special 
pills margins are pared pretty close. Stocks are in good 
shape so far as assortments are concerned. Jobbers 
have not been loading up of late, though they have fair 
supplies. Manufacturers are carrying good stocks. 
There is some evidence of anxiety to turn the manufac- 
tured goods into money, but not enough to cause serious 
disturbance. The wholesale factories are running light, 
probably not over two-thirds capacity in the aggregate, 
and stocks are therefore not accumulating as they would 
in the face of the present light trade were production up 
to capacity. About the only surplus that is a weight on 
the market is in No. 3 13-inch doors. There is a good 
call for this grade for export, but the foreign buyer 
does not want dowel doors. In the domestic trade No. 4 
doors answer about as well as No. 3, are lower in price, 
and have a coat of paint to start with. 


* * * 





Trade in regular stock was helped out by heavy sales 
made early in the season, so that the chief cause for dis- 
appointment is a failure of demand for odd work to 
develop as had been anticipated. Last year at this time 
the estimating departments were overloaded with busi- 
ness, and therefore the contrast is much more pronounced 
than it would be were comparison made with the aver- 
age July. In some localities there is considerable small 
building being done, but much of this is of the cheaper 
character which takes regular sizes and stock patterns. 
Of late there has been a little more inquiry for estimates 
on odd work in some of the leading markets, but there 
are no indications that the rush of last fall will be 
duplicated during the latter part of this season. If a 
heavy demand should develop the scarcity of white pine 
factory plank would soon make itself felt again, for 
the easing up has only been because the factories are not 
just now consuming the usual amount. Factory lumber 
has held at practically the same prices that prevailed 
during the winter, and there are no large lots of dry 
stock hunting for buyers, 

* * * 


Prices on window glass have gained something in firm- 
ness since the shutting down of the factories. Comment- 
ing on the situation, the National Window Glass Budget, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., says the scarcity of window glass 
stocks among manufacturers and jobbers is one of the 
curious features of the present summer. Pittsburg 
factories have practically no stock, certainly no assort- 
ment, and it has been known that the American Window 
Glass Company has been unable to fill its orders for sev- 
eral months past. Stock sheets are not to be had for love 
or money. Many a jobber has made a personal visit to 
the factories in the hope of placing an order for stock 
sheets, but as a rule all have failed, since under present 
conditions manufacturers find it profitable to either 
hold on to, or cut up, their sheet glass so as to help 
round out their vanishing stocks. Few of the inde- 
pendent concerns have any glass and those that held 
their stocks for better prices have been able to at least 
partly realize their hopes. Prices on the whole have 
toned up since the fires went out and no one with fairly 
assorted stocks is now compelled to stick to paper price 
lists. The scarcity of window glass will become more 
pronounced as the weeks roll by. Even if the factories 
start promptly on September 1 it will be fifteen days 
later before glass in any satisfactory quantity reaches 
the jobbers, and if, as is highly probable, all of the fac- 
tories do not start before September 15, it will be Octo- 
ber 1 before much new glass begins to reach the jobbers. 


* * *” 


It is reported that the wage committee of the window 
glass combine at a recent conference with the committee 
of the cutters and flatteners’ association expressed a 
willingness to put up another block of common stock, 
but the cutters declined the offer. They did, however, 
admit that they were open for donations, but suggested 
that cash would be more acceptable than common stock 
of the combine. An intimation was also said to have 
been made that a bonus of preferred stock might be con- 
sidered. <A settlement of the wage scale with the cutters’ 
association is expected to be effected within a short time, 
so that everything will be in shape for the early starting 
of the fires which the combine evidently desires. 


* * ns 


None of the Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill 
work is suffering from too much trade. The demand for 
regular stock for a month past has been exceedingly 
light, and there has been less inquiry for estimates on 
special work than had been expected. On the whole, 
however, the volume of business so far this year has 
been better if anything than it was for the same period 
of 1899. The fall trade, however, is expected to show a 
less favorable comparison. Last season the rush did 
not begin until about the middle of the year. The fall 
months were more than usually active, and trade kept 
up well along toward the holidays. If the volume of 
business in this market for the balance of the season 


shall equal that of the first six months, dealers here will 
be well satisfied. Prices are not as strong as might be 
wished for, but on small lots the card is reasonably well 
maintained. 

* * * 

At Minneapolis trade is nearing the midsummer sea- 
son of quietness. Dealers expect the dull season to be 
accentuated this year, especially in the movement of 
stock goods. In special work demand holds up better 
than was expected, and activity is more noticeable on 
account of considerable fall work which is coming in. 


i * * 


The sash and door trade at Kansas City, Mo., does not 
present any interesting features just at this time. The 
demand from the country still lags, and orders for regular 
stock are rather scarce. There is some increase in the 
inquiry, and prospects for a fair fall demand, but it 
may be several weeks before there will be any great 
improvement in the demand from the country. It will 
all depend on how soon the building season opens. The 
local demand for odd work is helping out the business 
to quite an extent, and the planing mills are all more 
or less busy, with good prospects of continuing so 
through the season. Prices are being quite well main- 
tained, and in this respect the trade situation is satis- 


factory. 
* * * 


A fair amount of manufactured goods is being bought 
in New York City just now, and the figures obtained are 
as a rule satisfactory to the buyer, if not always to the 
manufacturer. Retailers have let their stocks run down 
and this slight activity in the market would seem to 
indicate that building prospects are extremely bright. 
Judging from the remarks of both retailers and manufac- 
turers there will be considerable surprise felt if the 
arrival of September does not bring quite a pleasant 
change with it. 

* * * 

The woodworking factories of Buffalo, N. Y., are not 
getting the amount of business they would like and 
hardly as much as they looked for early in the season. 
There is, of course, an inclination on the part of con- 
sumers not to pay the asking prices, but the last report 
from the mills is more to the effect that the east is too 
indifferent to new work to be handled by the manu- 
facturer in any way. The easterners are not building 
very heavily. On that account it is out of the question 
to buy at all liberally, for it is far from the ideas of 
retailers to lay in stock that must wait for a customer. 
They prefer to wait till the customer is in sight. This 
is a very aggravating sort of business, especially to the 
middleman with a big set of men to keep going, and he 
is feeling anything but happy over the situation. Doors 
are running slowest and joinery work comes next, with 
boxes doing pretty well. It is found that the box con- 
sumers, made up as they are at this time of the year 
very largely of canning factories, must have boxes or 
go out of business, which they will not be likely to do 
with the good demand for their product that exists. 





The Chicago Consolidation. 


The Chicago papers of last Friday contained reports 
to the effect that the consolidation of the sash and door 
plants in Chicago had been completed. This report was 
premature, and was based on a call for the deeds to the 
properties to be placed in escrow. The matter has 
reached a stage where the final details are being per- 
fected, and as soon as the deeds are all turned in the 
properties will be taken over by the new company unless 
some unexpected hitch occurs in the proceedings. The 
guarantee company is now examining the titles, and it 
is understood that a satisfactory amount of working 
capital has been provided. As will be remembered, the 
company has incorporated under the title of the Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Company, with an authorized eapi- 
talization of $6,000,000, of which $2,500,000 will be 7 
percent cumulative preferred, and $3,500,000 common 
stock. About thirty of the principal manufacturers of 
doors, sash, blinds and interior finish in the city have 
signed contracts to deed their plants to the company at 
an agreed price, taking in payment therefor par in pre- 
ferred stock with a bonus of an equal amount of common 
stock. This will require about $1,500,000 of each issue, 
leaving $1,000,000 of preferred, and $2,500,000 of com- 
mon stock to provide a working capital and for treasury 
purposes, after the costs of organizing the new company 
are paid. An office has been opened in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, and it is understood that William 
McLaren, of the A. R. Beck Lumber Company, will be 
president of the corporation. The other officers have not 
been decided upon, or at least are not announced. 
Neither the liabilities nor the accounts or bills receiv- 
able of the various concerns will be assumed by the 
American Sash & Door Company, the agreement being to 
transfer the plants clear of all incumbrance. It is the 
intention to keep the stock closely within the control of 
the original holders, aiid it is not likely that either issue 
will be listed on any exchange. The closing of this deal 
has been delayed by the labor troubles, but those who 
have the matter in charge express little doubt of the 
consolidation being finally effected. 





Spruce in the Eastern Door Trade, 


The Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopo- 
lis, Wash., is at the present time shipping a large 
amount of spruce lumber to eastern sash and door manu- 
facturing firms. While a great many firms in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere are and have been for some time past 
experimenting with this material, there are some who 
have passed the experimental stage and are now using 


spruce regularly and who find, it entirely satisfactory. 
One manufacturer has recently contracted for 1,000,000 
feet and several others have made contracts for ship- 
ments of from two to four cars a month. Washington 
spruce is receiving favorable mention from many archi- 
tects, who speak highly of it, and many of them regard 
it as the next best thing to pine that can be had. Con- 
siderable of this stock is going into doors as well as into 
sash, and some of the manufacturers are building up a 
good trade in numerous items of mill work made from 
spruce. An eastern manufacturer is advertising a spe- 
cial make of spruce front doors which, on account of 
their whiteness of color, are meeting with ready sale. 
Not only is spruce being used to a considerable extent by 
sash and door men, but interior finish is also being made 
from it, as it takes paint and oil well. 
——reorrorr—orr—rrr—s 


LUMBER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


There has been a great deal of speculation, some of it 
rather vague, concerning the lumber wealth of the 
Philippines, though such information as has come to 
hand has agreed that the forest resources are very con- 
siderable, as indeed might have been surmised from the 
tropical location. So far as the American Lumberman is 
informed, there has as yet been no report from anyone 
who can claim to be a trained estimator, the nearest 
approach to it being the work of an expert of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who has brought back a $10,000 col- 
lection of products and manufactures, including a large 
collection of samples of wood products, which will be 
exhibited at the Pan-American exposition in Buffalo next 
year and afterward added to the institute collection at 
Washington. 

The Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia has been 
publishing a very interesting series of articles by Frank 
G. Carpenter upon “Chances for Young Men in the 
Philippines,” and in a recent issue he speaks of the lum- 
ber resources as follows, from the standpoint of a care- 
ful observer, though not of course of a practical lumber- 
man: 


The opening up of the country by railroads will furnish 
numerous chances for land speculation. The natives, who 
are bright enough along their own lines, do not appreciate 
the increase in value of property which arises from cheap 
transportation, and during the first years of the new develop- 
= lands of this character can be acquired at much the old 
prices. 

There is also an enormous amount of land here which 
belongs to the United States government. ‘The lands in the 
mountains and of out-of-the-way districts have not been 
taken up. They still belonged to the Spanish government at 
the time of our taking possession of the islands, and by the 
—— of Paris they have become the property of the United 

ates. 

These lands include most of the timber of the Philippine 
Islands, timber which is of enormous value. There are 
indeed few parts of the world which have so much and such 
valuable hardwood as this archipelago. Mahogany is as 
common here as pine is in the United States. Woods that in 
the United States would be cut into sheets and used for 
veneering are here manufactured into boats and bridges. I 
have ridden my horse over planks of mahogany and rose- 
wood, and I walk daily upon floors the boards of which 
would make excellent piano cases. I have seen houses built 
of mahogany, with stairs of rosewood and posts of ebony, 
and I find almost daily some new tree or log, the wood of 
which has a beautiful grain but which is almost unknown 
to commerce. 

It is difficult to describe the timber resources of the 
Philippines. Most of the mountains are covered with trees, 
and there are vast tracts of virgin forest. The timber re- 
sources of the great island of Mindanao, which, as I have 
said, is almost as big as Ohio, are practically untouched. 
Mindoro is almost all woods, and there are valuable forests 
in the mountainous parts of Luzon. Some of these trees are 
easily accessible, while others, owing to their distance from 
the sea and the fact that certain kinds of the logs are so 
heavy that they will not float, will not soon pay for their 
cutting and transportation. 

The trees in nearly all the mountainous regions are enor- 
mous. I have seen some so big that you could not reach half 
way around them with your two arms, which rose up a dis- 
tance of 150 feet from the ground without a branch. Mahog- 
any boards six feet wide are now and then met with, and I 
have been told of rosewood logs which were nine feet in 
diameter, but have so far seen none which would approxi- 
mate this size. 

Up to the present time no modern means of exploiting 
these timber resources have been attempted. The Spanish 
government had a heavy tax upon all lumber industries, and 
the restrictions on cutting the trees were such that the 
industry was never developed. There are not a dozen saw 
mills in the whole archipelago, and such a thing as a planing 
mill is almost unknown. 

Nevertheless, lumber is very high in all Philippine cities, 
due largely to the rude method of bringing the trees to the 
market and manufacturing them into lumber. Many of the 
largest trees are cut down with bolos, knives which some- 
what resemble the old-fashioned corn cutters of the United 
States. The logs are squared in the forest, and are often 
dragged for miles upon buffalo carts or sleds to the streams. 
In turning them into boards the sawing is done by hand. 

The development of these lumber resources will offer 
opportunities to many young men with more or less capital, 
who will establish saw mills and ship lumber all over the 
world. Some of it is so valuable that it can be exported to 
the United States and to Europe at a profit. The great mar- 
ket for Philippine lumber, however, will be Asia, and this, 
with the prospective development of the far east, will 
increase its Gemands from year to year. The opening up 
of China will result in the building of thousands of miles of 
railroad, necessitating the purchase of millions of ties. Dur- 
ing the present year the lumbermen oz Burham received one 
order from the Chinese for 5,000,000 ties, and that at such a 
price that the same could have been shipped from the Philip- 
pines at a net profit of 20 cents gold the tie, or $1,000,000 
on the specified contract. 





THE BUGBEAR OF 
SALES EXPENSE 


Can be reduced to a minimum by 
telling the lumber world what 
you have to sell in the columns 
of the Lumberman. 
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THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





The New National Inspection System Successfully Tested at Cincinnati—Dullness in the 
Nashville District—A Good Demand for Walnut—Indiana Manu- 
facturers to Meet at Indianapolis Next Week. 





AMONG THE CINCINNATI HARDWOOD IIEN. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 17.—The new system of inspec- 
tion has been given a practical test in Cincinnati, and 
is pronounced an unqualified success from every point 
of view. Howard Dickerson, the district deputy 
inspector recently appointed by Surveyor-General M. M. 
Wall, of Buffalo, has now put im a week in the discharge 
of his duties, and everybody involved is more than satis- 
tied. Last week, his first week in the position, was largely 
spent in the inspection of lumber at M. B. Farrin’s big 
piant. In that time he inspected considerably over 
100,000 feet. Requests were very numerous tor his 
services and had he been able to do it at least twice the 
amount of lumber would have been tendered him for 
inspection. He has about succeeded in engaging an 
assistant, and the many lumbermen waiting to try the 
new system will be accommodated in short order. As 
Mr. Dickerson’s fees for the lumber inspected average 
about 40 cents a thousand, it will be seen that his wages 
were very fair indeed, about $50 for his first week’s 
work in Cincinnati. 

Edward K, Prickett, buyer for the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, at whose model plant in Norwood, a beautiful and 
hustling suburb of Cincinnati, Inspector Dickerson is 
working this week, said that the system was undoubtedly 
filling a long felt want. He had been convinced, how- 
ever, from the first that it would be. Mr. Prickett 
reported business very fair indeed for the season, and 
the outlook flattering. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett reported the inspection 
system working itself out most satisfactorily, with many 
requests for the services of the inspector. ‘hey report 
business very good for the time of year. In fact, the tirst 
two weeks of July were the best for that month in all 
their experience. 

The past week witnessed the most protracted spell of 
extreme heat of the season and, as was of course alto- 
gether natural under the conditions, business did not 
show any great improvement. 

President W, A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, said today that business was better. 
It was still a buyers’ market, he said, but there was no 
question but that there was a decided betterment of con- 
ditions over that of the previous several weeks. Mr. 
Bennett said he had not heard from Jonn \yau1ams, the 
secretary of the forestry and fisheries exhibit at Paris, 
but he supposed from the progress that was being made 
at last reports, and from photographs he had seen depict- 
ing the stages of progress being made in the construction 
of the lumbermen’s building, that that structure is just 
about completed now. 

Bb. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., is ill with typhoid 
fever and has been confined to his bed for over two 
weeks. The type of the disease with which he is suffer- 
ing is not of the most malignant, however, and as he 
already shows unmistakable signs of improvement, it is 
believed that he will not have to spend many more weeks 
in the sick room. No man, scarcely, has more earnest 
and true friends than he and they are bound to him by 
reason of his genuine worth as a straightforward sort 
of man and an all-around good citizen. 

Will C. Borcherding, the tried and true representative 
of Bennett & Witte, has a little daughter at home, one of 
the finest that ever was, and his many friends are con- 
gratulating him. 

An event of the past week in which the lumbermen 
took more than a passing interest was the meeting of the 
National Retail Furniture Dealers’ Association. Furni- 
ture men, of course, are as much jnterested in and as 
closely associated with the lumber interests as are bakers 
with the wheat and flour industries. The following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing term, a number of them 
being re-elected: President, Thomas M. Smyth, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, Isaac Frank, Indianapolis; G. Benham, 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. M. Bloom, Cincinnati; E. L. Den- 
hard, Louisville, Ky.; H. L. Hopper, Columbus, 0O.; 
E. S. Hostetter, Waterloo, Ia.; Q. J. Keach, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; C. L. Bachman, Decatur, Ill.; William H. Bischof, 
St. Louis; secretary and treasurer, Meyer M. Pmerich, 
Chicago; executive committee, L, Fish, Chicago; B. Hol- 
lenstein, Chicago; Harry Woolf, Chicago; A. J. Conroy, 
Cincinnati; Adolph Schultz, Chicago. 

The selection of the next meeting place was left to 
the executive committee and Indianapolis appears to 
have rather the best chances. The convention strongly 
condemned the action of some manufacturers in selling 
direct to consumers, and a resolution was passed that 
the executive committee should yearly send to retailers 
a list of manufacturers who do this that steps might be 
taken to stop it. 

J. Mondschen, editor of the Furniture Worker, said to 
the Lumberman correspondent that. about the most 
important action taken was that requesting the manu- 
facturers not to change styles of furniture more than 
once a year at the most. The present policy of the man- 
ufacturers is to make two changes a year, and this the 
dealers bitterly complain tends to shelving much stock 
every year as unsalable on the quickly succeeding advent 
of the new styles. Especially disastrous is the effect, it 
is declared, of these speedy changes upon the export 
trade, in which a period of three months more or less 


intervenes between the placing of an order and the receipt 
of the goods. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the E. D. 
Albro Company, manufacturers of mahogany and fancy 
wood veneers, Robert Laidlaw was elected president. 
No man stands higher in the circles of industrial enter- 
prise in Cincinnati than Mr. Laidlaw. Thomas G. Wil- 
liams was elected general manager and treasurer; Thomas 
L. McDougall was elected secretary and purchasing 
agent, and George W. Vanderbilt was re-elected superin- 
tendent, which position he has filled for twenty-four 
years, 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 17.—Midsummer dullness pre- 
vails in the lumber market at this point, but not more 
pronounced than in past years. ‘The fall season will 
open in six weeks and it is thought there will then be 
considerable briskness in lumber. ‘The vehicle, imple- 
ment and furniture manufacturers are yet to come on 
the market for their year’s supply, and these large pur- 
chases always help the hardwood trade. 

Quartered oak is still off in price from $5 to $7, and 
thick ash is in slow demand. Poplar maintains its price 
pretty well, although some of the up-river rafters found 
difficulty in getting the price for their logs they 
demanded, when they came down on the June rise, and 
consequently did not sell, but left them here to be cut 
into lumber, hoping the price will stiffen in the fall. 

C. L. Clyce, of Abingdon, Va., is making preparations 
to begin the operation of a saw mill plant at Kingsport, 
Tenn., upon the tract recently sold by Mr. Clyce to a 
concern which makes a specialty of shipping. Auldin 
Fields will come from Hawkins county with a well 
equipped mill and will operate the plant. 

Burton & Flanigan have established a chair factory at 
Palin, Tenn. 

Coats Bros., formerly of Greenfield, Tenn., have estab- 
lished a stave factory at Clinton, Ky. 

From the standpoint of the state, the assessment of 
logs held by saw mills, heretofore referred to in the 
Nashville correspondence of the Lumberman, could not 
have been made at a more opportune time. In Davidson 
county (Nashville) three companies have made returns 
of logs for assessment aggregating $52,000, with six 
others to hear from. It is thought the assessment of 
these remaining six will make a total of $80,000, making 
a total of $132,000 in Nashville alone. The local com- 
panies are complying with the law in the matter of fur- 
nishing a basis for valuation of these properties, but 
will fight the constitutionality of the act ordering the 
assessment. 

The article on “Lumbering on the Cumberland Pla- 
teau,” in the last issue of the Lumberman, under the 
department “Tales of the Trade,” was read with much 
interest by Nashville dealers. They come in contact 
frequently with mountain lumbermen and keenly appre- 
ciate the experiences of Mr. Easy William Williams. 





HARDWOOD OPERATIONS IN EAST KENTUCKY. 


Farmers, Ky., July 16—The Hawks-Banta Lumber 
Company, a Goshen, Ind., concern which leased the 
Emery saw mill at this place last fall, has recently con- 
tracted to dispose of all its logs and about fifty rafts to 
J. R. Buckwalter, and will close the mill down and cease 
to operate the plant further. The operation of the mill, 
we regret to say, has not been a success, the plant being 
badly out of repair, which caused numerous and expens- 
ive breakdowns. Mr. Banta, who superintended the busi- 
ness, has returned to Indiana to again assume charge of 
the furniture manufacturing department of the firm. 

Col. Buckwalter, who purchased the timber, has con- 
structed a timber dam, which was securely bolted to the 
rock bottom of Licking river and completed the same 
within three days. This enabled him to put afloat and 
bring to his mill stranded oak timber from two and one- 
half miles up the river, again demonstrating his well 
known push and energy in all his undertakings. The 
dam has been badly needed here during low water, and 
it is pronounced a decided success. ; 

There has been considerable activity of late in this 
section in timber land. The Clearfield Lumber Company, 
of Clearfield, Pa., lately purchased 18,000 acres of land 
and intends to build a railroad to it from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio line. The tract is well timbered with fine oak, 
poplar and hickory. 

A new railroad is also being projected from Morehead, 
running a distance of about twenty-five miles into Mor- 
gan county. It will penetrate rich timber and coal fields, 
and will undoubtedly prove a paying line. This entire 
sectiun of eastern Kentucky needs more railroads for 
developing its resources, being rich in timber, coal and 
oil. It is only awaiting capital and enterprise. 





UNABLE TO ACCUMULATE ANY POPLAR. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., July 14.—Just at present we are 
experiencing the usual mid-summer dullness, although 
we are having a very fair and satisfactory trade. Our 
shipments and sales during the first six months of this 
year have exceeded by 20 per cent the corresponding 
months of 1899, the month of May being the largest 


month we have ever had in our experience. While it is 
true that prices on some lines have fallen off, it occurs 
to us the bottom has been reached. This refers partic- 
ularly to quartered oak and ash lumber, From our point 
of view there is no good reason why lumber should sell 
for a less price than is now quoted in this market. We 
base our opinion, of course, on the facts surrounding 
this market, 

While the supply of logs arriving at Nashville during 
the year 1900, so far as numbers are concerned, has been 
larger perhaps than ever, the class of timber has been 
inferior; as a matter of fact not more than 25 per cent 
of the logs received have been first-class poplar and oak, 
the balance being largely low grade of different varieties. 
Poplar lumber has not depreciated and we are to-day 
getting the top prices obtained any itime in the past two 
years. The demand for this lumber is steady, so that 
we have been unable to accumulate any stock, especially 
in the upper grades, and we think this condition obtains 
with all the mills in this city and vicinity. We carry 
a large stock of lumber at all times, possibly a little 
larger now than usual, but we are firm in our faith that 
the coming fall trade will be sufficient and that we will 
carry over a small stock. 

We operate several mills at Nashville and the terri- 
tory tributary to this point, running steadily, and ex- 
pect to continue during the balance of the season. 

Tue W. V. Davipson LuMBER Co. 





MORE LIBERAL BUYING LOOKED FOR. 


MINNEAPOLIS Minn., July 13.—Your inquiry of the 
22d ult. reached us in the midst of a crop scare. Con- 
ditions then were so unsettled that it was hard to ex- 
press any opinion as to the future trade. Since the first 
of the month we have had soaking rains and crop pros- 
pects have been greatly improved. Consumers for several 
months have been buying only from hand to mouth, 
and their stocks at the present time are very low. They 
have felt that the supply was ample, with a tendency 
toward lower prices. The past month has been very 
trying and values are nearer to a basis where dealers 
will take hold than for several months. The spring 
trade has been fair, but disappointing, no particular 
wood being favored. Weare looking for more liberal 
buying and a normal fall trade. We cannot now see 
anything to warrant any material change in values. 
The greatest percentage of loss has been in birch and 
elm, and should be taken more liberally as substitutes 
for higher priced woods. 

CooLipGE FUEL AND Suppiy Co. 





GOOD OUTLOOK FOR WALNUT. 


East Cuicago, Inp., July 14.—We have nothing in 
particular to say as to trade conditions. As you know, 
we handle walnut exclusively, and are only a side issue 
to the general hardwood trade. But as to walnut, we 
have had the best six months in the history of our 
business, from January to July 1, 1900. Prices have 
been very satisfactory and the volume of trade all that 
we could take care of. 

There has been an excessive demand for the common 
and cull quality in all thickness, and a good steady de- 
mand for firsts and seconds, both foreign and domestic. 
The only trouble seems to be the matter of getting logs 
fast enough to keep our mills running, but so far we 
have been able to do that, but are not able to accumu- 
late many logs ahead. 

The outlook for the walnut trade is good, we think, 
and from the fact that the writer is interested in two 
other concerns that produce all kinds of hardwood lum- 
ber, and who are enjoying a good trade, we believe that 
outside of Chicago, which has been handicapped on 
account of the strike in the building trade, the general 
hardwood market is likely to continue good for the 
balance of the year. 

Of course, in order to keep up an assortment of dry 
lumber in the various grades and thicknesses, we have 
to carry a pretty large stock, and have at the present 
time from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet of walnut from 
# inch to 2 inches thick, but this is only our usual 
amount. Lesu, Prouty & AssBott Co. 





SOME SOLID SENSE ON EXPORT /IATTERS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 18.—The export and domestic 
trade with us, at the present time, is rather slow. We 
have been reasonably busy since January, and in fact, 
our sales for the first six months will amount to more 
in dollars and cents, and also in feet, than the year 
1899, but the bulk of this business was on old con- 
tracts. We have filled all our 1899 and early 1900 con- 
tracts, and the prospect for business for the month of 
August is not very bright. We do not feel discouraged, 
as the slow trade is very easily accounted for and we 
do not believe that the conditions which prevail today 
will exist in sixty to ninety days from now. Prices 
have softened considerably, but this was expected, and 
in our opinion will be of benefit to the trade in gen- 
eral, as the lowering of values will certainly stimulate 
building operations. With wheat and corn selling by 
several cents per bushel more than last year, and the 
prospects of an average crop of wheat and a big increase 
in the corn crop, we can see no reason why the hard- 
wood lumber trade should not share in the farmer’s 
prosperity. 

The export demand is very light and prices in Europe 
are much weaker than at home. We have been reminded 
lately of a story told on a Chicago yard dealer, who was 
asked at one time how it was that he could get so 
much lumber in his yard in Chicago without sending a 
man to receive the goods. His reply was that statistics 
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show that a male child is born every minute of the day, 
and in the United States of America every other one 
of these males either owns, operates or becomes inter- 
ested in a saw mill some time during their lives, and all 
he asked for was one car of lumber from every other 
one of these “suckers.” We believe that it can now be 
said of the saw mill and lumber operators of the United 
States that about every other one is now a socalled 
“exporter.” What the majority of them know about 
export business would fill a very small volume. Most 
of them think that all that is necessary is to write 
a broker and have his authority to draw for 75 percent 
of the invoice and then go to firing the stuff across. 
Of course, it is expensive, but they have to try their 
hand at the export business, and the manner above 
described is the way the most of them go about it. But 
all these consignments are injurious to the legitimise 
exporter, as the quantity of stock received is in excess 
of the demand, and the result is that the novice pockets 
a good big loss and decides that the export business is 
not what it is cracked up to be. 

We believe that the American lumber shipper has 
lost more money in the European markets than all 
other nations combined, as whenever the market at home 
becomes dull, they act more like a flock of sheep than 
anything else. The fact of the matter is that the trade 
in American hardwoods in continental Europe is limited, 
and the business to be handled successfully has to be 
studied. As we have stated above, the export business 
is “bum,” and will be so just as long as there are enough 
“suckers” to send their goods over to be sacrificed by 
the foreign broker, who is simply looking for his com- 
mission and cares little whether or not there is any 
profit left for the American shipper. 

Russe & Burgess. 





NEW MEN AT THE HELM. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the E. D. Albro Company held at Cincinnati, O., on Mon- 
day last, a number of important changes were made in 
the management of the concern. Robert Laidlaw, one of 
the best known men in manufacturing circles in Cincin- 
nati,, was elected president of the company. Thomas B. 
Williams, an expert accountant, formerly of New York, 
but of late general manager of the Marnet Company, was 
elected general manager and treasurer, and Thomas L. 
McDougall, second son of the late Thomas McDougall, 
was elected secretary and purchasing agent. George 
Vanderbilt, who has been superintendent of the company 
for twenty-four years, was re-elected, and his son, Wil- 
liam H., who was assistant superintendent for many 
years, was also re-elected. These gentlemen, together 
with Taylor McDougall and Richard P. Ernst, consti- 
tute the board of directors. Mr. Laidlaw and the Mc- 
Dougall estate have been interested in the company for 
some time, and have held a controlling snare of the 
stock. Mr. Laidlaw was formerly the head of the Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon Company until that concern was taken 
into the International Steam Pump Company, when he 
disposed of all his interests and retired from the manu- 
facture of pumps. In assuming the presidency of the con- 
cern it is Mr. Laidlaw’s intention to devote his energy 
toward making the name of the establishment still bet- 
ter known at home and abroad than it has ever been 
known before. The E. D. Albro Company is an old con- 
cern, having been established in 1838, and its business, 
which consists of the manufacture of mahogany and 
fancy wood veneers, is extended throughout this country 
and abroad. 





TURNING DOWN ORDERS AT GOOD PRICES. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., July 14.—Since starting our 
new band saw mill a month ago, we have had more 
orders for bridge plank, timbers, agricultural implement 
stock, ete., than we could fill promptly, being thirteen 
cars behind our orders now, and at the old prices, too. 
We had to turn down an order yesterday, and one the 
day before, each for a car of good quartered white oak, 
having sold all of our dry quartered at $52 net here. 
We are getting $33 f. o. b. our switch for firsts and sec- 
onds plain oak, 14 and 14 inch, right from the saw. 
We have in stock 120,000 feet of common quartered 
oak, which we think is the largest amount held by any- 
body in this section of the country. We look for a con- 
tinuance of good trade and good prices. 

There will besa continued decrease in the output of 
lumber in this part of Indiana, as many of the mills 
are moving out. For instance, ten years ago there were 
on the Big Four railroad between here and Indianapolis, 
a distance of forty-four miles, eight good saw mills, 
and now there are but three, and only one of these is 
doing anything. J. W. Henry & Co. 





MEETING OF INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN. 


Secretary James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., has sent 
out notices announcing a meeting of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at the Grand 
hotel, Indianapolis, on Thursday, July 26, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. A full attendance of members and others is desired, 
as urgent business is to be transacted. 





The well known Cleveland people, the Nicola & Stone 
lumber Company, are establishing a hardwood yard at 
Cincinnati, under the charge of I. M. Asher. The yard is 
located on a switch of the C. H. & D. railway, and 
already alleys have been graded and piles of poplar, oak, 
beech, basswood, maple, cherry and walnut are being 
put in place. The company’s Cincinnati office is at 1047 
Summer street. The Nicola & Stone Lumber Company 
will be a welcome addition to the hardwood fraternity 
in the Cincinnati market. ae 


Obituary. 


H, L. Stout. 


H. L, Stout died at his residence in Dubuque, 1a., 
July 17, at the age of eighty-five years. He had been 
in feeble health for a number of years, requiring the 
constant attention of a nurse. His death was due to 
old age. Mr. Stout was a partner in the Knapp, Stout 
& Co. Company, of Menomonie, Wis., and a large number 
of other points. He left behind him a fortune which 
is estimated at about $1,000,000. He was a very pub- 
lic spirited man and gave the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Dubuque, Ia., his former residence, which 
was refitted for an association building. He also 
built the Stout auditorium and the gymnasium as 
additions to the building, and gave $25,000 for the 
erection of Finley hospital in Dubuque. Since retir- 
ing from the more active personal participation in lum- 
ber affairs Mr. Stout has been much interested in fine 
horses. Mr. Stout’s grandfather was a soldier in the 
revolutionary war and his father was prominent in 
New Jersey politics for many years. He was born 
in Huntington county, New Jersey, October 27, 1814. 
He learned the builders’ trade in Pennsylvania and in 
1836 settled at Dubuque, Ia., with less than $100 capi- 
tal. For the first ten years of his Iowa residence his 
health was not good and physicians advised him to 
return east, but he finally became acclimated. 

In 1853 Mr. Stout invested his capital in the lumber 
business, purchasing an intefest in the firm of Knapp 
& Taintor. The name was then changed to Knapp, 
Stout & Co. In March, 1878, the firm was incorporated 
under the present title with a nominal capital of 
$2,000,000, which has since been increased to $4,000,000, 
although the actual cash value of the holdings of the 
company is many times larger. The present annual 
output of the company is about 125,000,000 feet, its 
mills being located at Cedar Falls, Menomonie and 
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THE LATE H. L. STOUT. 


Downsville, Wis.; and yards at Dubuque and Fort 
Madison, Ia., and St. Louis, Mo. 

In 1845 Mr. Stout was married to Eveline Deming, 
who died in 1879. He leaves four children, James H. 
Stout, Frank B. Stout, Fannie D., now Mrs. Fred 
O’Donnell, and Jennie E., now Mrs. A. W. Daugherty, 
whose husband is well known in lumber circles. The 
company is one of the oldest lumber concerns in the 
business under one firm name, and it is generally 
acknowledged that Mr. Stout was largely responsible for 
the remarkable success which the company has achieved. 

Mr. Stout was believed, at the time of his death, to 
be one of the richest men in Iowa. Those who were 
acquainted with him forget that fact in the pleasant 
personality and sympathetic nature of the man, the more 
remarkable because combined with business talents of 


the highest order. 





John Mansfield. 


John Mansfield, of Bay City, Mich., died at Bay View 
last week Thursday. He had been ill some months, and 
three weeks ago went to Bay View, where the final sum- 
mons came. He was born in Gaylord, Wayne county, 
N. Y., September 20, 1829. In 1856 he came to Michigan, 
locating at Port Huron, where he engaged in lumbering 
and farming. He subsequently removed to Bay City. 
He was very successful in his lumbering operations. In 
1858 he married Emeline M. Smith, who survives him, 
together with three sons and two daughters. 


Job Hartfield. 

Job Hatfield, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, Ore., 
died suddenly at 2 p. m. on July 8, of heart failure, at 
Paso Robles, Cal., where he went two weeks previous for 
pis health, ie 








Isaac Himmelberger. 

The hardwood lumber industry of the United States 
has occasion to mourn the death of Issac Himmelberger. 
He was a man who stood for all that was best in it. 
He was of unimpeachable integrity, an expert manufac- 
turer, a good merchant, and if any man ordinarily well 
informed of the personnel of the hardwood trade were 
asked to name the dozen leading hardwood manufactur- 
ers of the United States, Isaac Himmelberger wou.* 
have been included in the list. 

His residence was in Logansport, Ind., where he died, 
though his lumber interests were elsewhere. Those 
acquainted with him knew that he had been in poor 
health for several years. The bare details given in 
regard to his illness were that it was a case of diabetes 
complicated with appendicitis. He passed away on Mon- 
day of this week, aged sixty yeays. 

He was not an old man, but he had had a long and 
valuable experience in the hardwood trade. The two 
institutions with which he was most prominently identi- 
fied and in which he was the leading financial factor, 
though of late years their management had been largely 
left to others, were the Himmelberger-Luce Land & 
Lumber Company, of Morehouse, Mo., and the Himmel- 
berger & Friant Lumber Company, of Cairo, Ill. His 
operations were on a large scale and his commercial 
transactions were in similar proportions. He was a most 
capable manufacturer. He believed in good machinery 





THE LATE ISAAC HIMMELBERGER. 


and knew how to use it to the best advantage; conse- 
quently his product was standard and one seldom if ever 
heard of any Himmelberger lumber being rejected on 
account of poor manufacture or imperfect grading. Indeed 
hardwood lumber buyers would not think of doing so, for 
his reputation was such that the burden of proof woud 
be on the complaining party. Not only so, but he was a 
stickler for correct commercial ethics. Honest and con- 
scientious to the last degree himself, he would brook no 
imposition from others. Yet with all this he was an 
extremely affable man, always calni, cheery in his dispo- 
sition, and, though extremely quiet in his manner, a 
good companion. 

The world always loses when a good man dies; and 
the hardwood lumber manufacturing industry of the 
country in Mr. Himmelberger’s death loses one of its best 
exemplars. 


John B. Phelps. 

The lumber trade of the Mississippi river valley lost 
one of its most eminent members during the week by 
the death of John B. Phelps, of Davenport, Ia., member 
of the Lindsay & Phelps Company, lumber manufactur- 
ers at that point, and heavily interested in timber and 
lumber interests in the north and south and the Pacific 
coast. He died on Tuesday, July 17, eight hours after 
sustaining a stroke of paralysis. 

Mr. Phelps was a native of Essex county, New York, 
where his father settled in 1816. He removed to Daven- 
port in 1862 and became interested with James E. Lind- 
say, a native of the same town, who had preceded him a 
year and already begun a lumber business. They were 
brothers-in-law, Mr. Lindsay having married a sister of 
Mr. Phelps. 

The present company was incorporated in 1890. Mr. 
Phelps’ lumber career, therefore, covered the active 
period in the development of the forests of the eastern 
Adirondacks and the greater part of the active lumber 
history of the Mississippi valley; for in 1862 the busi- 
ness, though it had been carried on for perhaps twenty 
years, was still an infant and it remained for later 
years to develop the immense possibilities which rested 
in the pineries of the upper Mississippi as a supply for 
the mammoth saw mills which came to be erected on the 
lower Mississippi. 

Mr, Phelps’ death is directly attributed to the diffi- 
culties in China, the wife of Morgan Woodward of Chi- 
cago, who with her husband and daughter are supposed 
to have perished in the massacre at Peking, having been 
a sister of Mrs, Phelps. Mr. Phelps leaves a widow but 
no children. 


Se ee ee eee 
Thomas C. Bond. 

At his residence at Port Deposit, Md., Thomas 
C. Bond, a native and lifelong resident of the 
town, died July 14, aged 68 years. The deceased was 
a member of the lumber firm of Bond Bros, & Co., 
and was prominent in financial and religious circles. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and six daughters. His sons 
are Alfred Bond, of Minenapolis, Minn., and T, C, Bond, 
jr., of Port Deposit, 
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Mechanical. 


ONLOAD Dl tl 
CABINET SMOOTHING PLANER. 

We illustrate on this page a new machine which has 
just been placed on the market by the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, of 320 to 340 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
. It is protected by letters patent dated December 19, 
1899, and Feb. 6, 1900, and May 8, 1900. The machine 
is known as the Fay No. 19 single cylinder cabinet 
smoothing planer. ‘The more noticeable mechanical 
advantages in this machine are described as follows: 
The feed rolls are center geared and hung pivotly. The 
pressure bar for each roll is cushioned on a spring, giv- 
ing great advantage in a very fine cut, and enabling the 
operator to plane smooth without wave. The bed raises 
and lowers on Jong inclines. The feed is so arranged 
that with one lever the speed can be increased or reduced, 
started or stopped, instantly. 

The manufacturers will be pleased to furnish any of 
our readers who may be interested and will write to 
them, prices and full particulars of this or any other 
machine for working or cutting wood, and will also for- 
ward their new illustrated catalogue free. 





OUTSIDE MOULDING [ACHINE. 


The attention of our readers is directed to the new 
pattern outside folding machine, No. 129, illustrated on 
this page. It is a machine that is equally well adapted 
to the requirements of large or small shops, having been 
designed for the production of high grade interior finish, 
sheathing and flooring, as well as moldings. 

All the working parts are accessible and easily 
adjusted, being so arranged as to allow the user to set 
up and operate the machine in the most advantageous 
manner. The feed is strong and positive. consisting of 
four driven rolls, the bottom ones running on long self- 
oiling sleeves instead of the customary short boxes; 
pressure is equalized over the entire length of the top 
rolls. 

Both side spindles will swivel in either direction and 
can be quickly and firmly clamped into position by the 
improved binder lever provided for the purpose. The 
chipbreaker hinges on a rod on which it can be moved 
back out of the way to facilitate access to top cutter- 
head when setting up. 

The top cutter-head has an outer bearing supported by 
one of the outside columns shown in cut, which affords 
a rigid support to both head and table. Two large 
screws elevate and support the table at locatiors which 
relieve the gibs from the usual severe strain; it is also 
clamped at three different points, making a firm sup- 
port through its entire length. 

Attention is also called to the improved form of side 
chipbreaker and swing pressure shoes, the plates before 
and after cut of under-head, convenient location of feed 
levers, and many other improvements, including the 
Woods patent self-oiling loose and patent pneumatic 
pulleys, which are furnished with each machine. The 
general design and construction of this molder is of the 
same high standard that has always been characteristic 
of the Woods machinery. Such further information as 
may be required regarding this or other high grade 
woodworking machines manufactured by the S. 3. A. Woods 
Machine Company, of Boston, Mass., will be furnished 
upon application to the manufacturers. 





COFIBINATION SAW BENCH. 
accompanying engraving represents a new com- 
designed and built at the Williams- 
branch of the American Wood 
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adjustable so that the saw can always be kept parallel 
with the table, This swing is raised and lowered by the 
hand wheel shown in front of the machine, by which the 


saw or dado head can be raised or lowered to suit the 

different kinds of work. ; 
The table is moved forward and back on ball bearings 

and the manufacturers desire to call particular atten- 


tion to this fact, which is entirely new and is claimed to 


be the easiest moving table ever placed on a combination 
saw bench. 

The table may be made stationary by the lever shown 
at the left hand side of the machine, and by simply 
unlocking this lever the table becomes movable for cut- 
ting off, dadoing, ete. The table is 44 inches wide and 
56 inches long. This machine will cut off up to 24 
inches in width. 

For further information and price of this or any other 


woodworking machine we would refer our readers to the 
American Wood Working Machine Company, located at 
136 Liberty street, New York City, and 45 South Canal 
street, Chicago. Correspondents are requested to address 
the nearest point. 





A NEAT PRICE LIST. 


We have received the new price list’and catalog of 
the Estate of William F. Doig, of 54 and 56 Franklin 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of standard nail- 
ing machines. The catalog is profusely illustrated with 
half-tone cuts of machines and parts of machines. One 
of its features is the opinion of Judge Albert C. Coxe, 
of the United States circuit court for the northern dis- 
trict of New York, in the case of William F. Doig, com- 
plainant, vs. the Morgan Machine Company, defendant, 
for infringement. The decision of the court was alto- 
gether in favor of the plaintiff, but the defense took an 
appeal to a higher court, and the case will be further 
prosecuted by the executor of the late Mr. Doig. A 
feature is made in the catalog of the big order booked 
by the Estate of William F. Doig on May 25, 1900, for 
300 box nailing machines for shipment to A. B. Miller 
& Co., of London and Glasgow. A few years ago this 
order would have kept the factory busy for more than 
a year, but with the improvements and increased equip- 
ment that have been added to the plant the concern is 
able to fill the order without interfering with its domes- 
tic trade. 





FORTY-EIGHT, NOT EIGHT. 

In our last issue, in this department, was a descrip- 
tion of the new Clement band resaw. <An error was made 
in the line under the engraving stating that it was a new 
8-inch band resaw. This, however, probably was not a 
serious error, as the text stated clearly that it was a 
48-inch machine. This is one of a line manufactured by 
the F. H. Clement Company branch, at Rochester, N. Y., 
of the American Wood Working Machine Company. 





SLATTING MACHINES AND BARREL STAVES. 


We have an inquiry from an exporter asking for 
information concerning slatting machines and also for 
the names of producers of kerosene barrel staves and 
bottoms, unfinished, about 34 inches long and 17 to 18 
to the barrel. a 

Anyone interested in either of the above lines of man- 
ufacture will do themselves and our correspondent a 
favor by communicating with this office. 


The Ohio Field. 


BETTER SYIPTOMS AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, O., July 16.—The general condition of the 
market at present is one of comparative quietude, usual 
at this time of year. There is some increase in inquiries 
but the attitude of buyers is largely that of waiting. 
The orders that are given are almost exclusively for 
immediate wants and of not large amounts, yet the 
aggregate of these is very respectable. There has been a 
softening of values in hemlock and norway. White pine 
has held its own very closely. Yellow pine has been 
wild, but at present producers are making strong effort 
to establish a fair basis. Lath of all kinds have rapidly 
fallen in price until now they are at about a normal 
figure. Taking the whole range into view it would seem 
as though the leveling process had brought values in 
jobbing markets to about where they would be likely to 
maintain themselves and that there would not be much 
if any decline from present asking prices. White pine 
has been firmly held at points of production. What 
concessions we have heard of have been made in second 
hands, rather than by manufacturers, 

We hear that the interior trade at most points in 
Ohio has been fair, that much of the large stock held 
in winter and early spring has been consumed, and that 
the past week trade in the larger inland cities of Ohio 
has been good. It would seem safe, therefore, to look for 
at least a normal demand for after-harvest and fall 
trade. While the outlook is rather encouraging there is 
‘nothing to encourage speculation or large investments 
for the future. 

At present selling prices in white pine, norway and 
hemlock, there is little if any margin for the jobber of 
lumber as against prices prevailing at points of manu- 
facture. 

The one thing that has made possible as much move- 
ment as has taken place, has been the reduction in lake 
freight, and yet this fact but makes evident the restricted 
amount of tonnage that has been needed to supply the 
wants of the trade. Lumber has been received here 








steadily and stocks are as a rule well assorted and in 
good condition. 

Local demand was a little quiet the last of June and 
first of this month, but the past week has developed 
more inquiry and quite a number of fair-sized contracts 
have been let. As we said before, the indications point 
to better trade for the fall. 

Summer vacations are as prevalent among lumbermen 
and office employees just now as measles during an epi- 
demic. One or more of the members of almost every 
firm in the city have hied themselves to places cool and 
attractive. During the summer lull they are gathering 
vitality and energy for an expected large fall trade. 

To the Lumberman correspondent local dealers said: 

Barbour & Starr—Business looking up well. 

McLaren & Sprague—Retail trade increasing. 

Rib River Lumber Company—July business better 
than that of June. 

W. J. Clarke & Co.—No complaints to make. 

Sam D. Dare—My travels lead me to look for a 
whoopin’ up condition of affairs this fall. 

Alvin Peter wants to bring a quantity of pine to this 
city and put it in bond. Early in the week he made 
application to the local customs authorities for permis- 
sion to open a bonded lumber yard. He has upward of 
20,000,000 feet of pine in Canada that he is desirous of 
storing here. As soon as he gets the government’s 
approval, he will commence the work of transporting 
the lumber. 

Charles A. Bigelow, representing the Michelson & 
Hanson Lumber Company, Lewiston, Mich., was in the 
city during the week. 

The clerks at the Boody house and St. Charles hotel 
agree in the statement that there have been fewer lum- 
ber salesmen in town lately than for many months. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 16—Lumber trade conditions 
for the past week were indeed peculiar; some dealers 
reporting as good, if not the best, demand for months, 
others reporting just a fair midsummer trade, while a 
few complain of almost no trade at all. There was, 
however, from all the yards a fair week’s business tran- 
sacted, and the dealers generally seem to be pretty well 
satisfied with the situation. There is a degree of activ- 
ity in the white pine trade of this market quite unusual 
at this season of the year, and much of this comes from 
factories, pattern shops and for building purposes. Dry 
white pine in many of the qualities is becoming pretty 
well cleaned up. No dissatisfaction as to prices for 
this stock has been reported, which would indicate that 
the dealers are receiving fairly satisfactory prices. 

Norway piece stuff is not being disposed of as rapidly 
as was expected, hemlock taking its place to a large 
extent, owing to the difference in price. Price and merit 
has very rapidly within the past few months brought 
this lumber into favor. Its sale, however, still largely 
depends on its relative price with pine. For many 
things it can be used as a substitute and will take its 
place, price being the only inducement. Manufacturers 
of this wood are alert to the situation and follow closely 
in the wake of pine, therefore the pine price lists are 
watched carefully. Our box-makers are now using hem- 
lock boards quite extensively, and for this purpose 
hemlock has more than likely come to stay. It is an 
excellent substitute for pine and is somewhat cheaper. 

Reports come in from the traveling men all over the 
country that dealers generally are in need of stock, but 
are unwilling to buy only in a from-hand-to-mouth sort 
of way until there is an absolute certainty as to prices, 
and because of this orders are secured for lumber only 
for immediate use and not for stocking up with. Con- 
sequently many of the orders brought in resemble very 
much those given by a housewife for stocking up her 
kitchen larder. 

A very decided unrest is manifest among the vessel- 
men, who have boats suitable only for carrying lumber, 
as they say almost absolutely no lumber is being shipped 
from the mills. We do not know how this is as to other 
markets, but for Cleveland we believe that there never 
has been a week in twenty-five years when so little lum- 
ber was received by boat as last week. The captain of 
the longshoremen’s union reported to your correspond- 
ent that there were only two small cargoes received 
during the entire week and that part of one of them 
was hay. From this there can be only one conclusion 
drawn and that is that not long hence lumber must come 
forward preparatory to stocking up the yards for fall 
trade and replenishing the broken stocks. Twelve-inch 
No. 3 boards, fine common and better lumber, fit for 
immediate use, are already pretty well exhausted. 

Retail conditions in the city continue good, and from 
this source before many weeks there will be a call for 
lumber, and so far their trade has been supplied from 
stocks on hand to a large extent; consequently light 
stocks and broken assortments must be patehed up. 
And right here let us predict it will not be unlike many 
times in the past. They will all begin calling at once 
and then the wholesaler, who is prepared with such 
lumber as they want, will have a chance to make prices. 

The new yellow pine price lists came in last week. 
What they mean time will tell. The salesmen for this 
wood who were in the city last week all report a fair 
trade. 

Generally summing up the situation, time alone will 
solve the problem, but from the excellent crop reports 
from the south and all over the great agricultural north- 
west we can see no reason why trade should not be excel- 
lent for this coming fall. So let us here again predict 
higher prices within the next sixty days, or in even less 
time if crops materialize as is now promised, as they, 
and they alone, are the key to the entire business world. 








Forestry. 


TREE PLANTING IN THE WEST. 


Bulletin No. 27 of the U. S. division of forestry is an 
interesting brochure upon “Tree Planting in Operation,” 
by J. W. Toumey, superintendent of tree planting. It is 
well known that the “tree claims” of the western prai- 
ries were not markedly successful in the purpose aimed 
at, and this booklet goes far to explain the reason, where 
it says: 


Adjacent to the great plains’: between the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Mississippi river there is both an eastern 
and a western limit of tree growth under natural condi- 
tins—that is, a place where trees give way to lower 
forms of vegetation. This limit is largely fixed by. the 
amount and the season of rainfall, although before the 
period of settlement it was determined to a considerable 
extent by prairie fires. If we plant trees beyond this 
limit it is evident that they will have to be handled differ- 
ently from the way nature treats the trees which spring 
from seeds blown or otherwise carried upon prairie lands 
from distant woodlands. In the latter case the self-sown 
seeds frequently germinate, but in the struggle of the young 
trees for existence among the prairie grasses they invar- 
iably die. If they did not there would be no prairies. 
Therefore, when young trees are planted beyond the limits 
of natural tree growth they must be given some advantage 
over the indigeneous vegetation or they will die, for the 





. Same reason that trees starting from self-sown seeds die. 


They must be protected. 

There is probably not an inhabited region in the United 
States where some kinds of trees may not be made to 
grow when given adequate assistance in the way of culti- 
vation and irrigation. In regions of extremely adverse con- 
ditions only the hardiest varieties exist, and then only as 
stunted, poorly developed specimens, even when the best 
effort is made to modify the existing conditions. On the 
other hand, in prairie regions adjacent to natural wood- 
lands many varieties of trees grow almost as well, when 
once established, as they do in the natural forest. The 
treeless west presents every intermediate condition between 
these two extremes, but in every case some adverse condi- 
tions, calling for more or less effort on the part of man, 
must be overcome. If these conditions are overcome, trees 
will grow; if not, they will die. 

The report indicates that in many regions it is only 
necessary to assist the trees until they create a shade 
sufficient to keep out the grass, and several parallel pic- 
tures are presented, contrasting this condition with 
that where the trees have been left to wage their own 
warfare with the grass. Some interesting data is given 
regarding the catalpa plantation of L. W. Yaggy, four 
miles west of Hutchinson, Kan., consisting of 440 acres 
planted as a commercial investment. This information 
the American Lumberman will take pleasure in setting 
forth in another connection. The booklet goes into con- 
siderable details as to the methods of preparing working 
plans for tree-planting. Inasmuch as the subject has 
only an incidental relation to lumbering these will not be 
recapitulated here, except to say that any one inter- 
ested in practical tree-planting would do well to send 
to Gifford Pinchot, forester, United States department 
of agriculture, for a copy of Bulletin No, 27. 


FORESTRY NOTES. 

S. J. Holsinger, government agent, is making an exam- 
ination of the Mescalero Indian reservation in Lincoln 
county, New Mexico, recently opened for settlement, 
with a view to declaring it a forest reserve. He will also 
examine a tract of 2,000,000 acres lying between the 
Sacramento, the Capitan and the Sierra Blanca mountain 
ranges, the reservation of which has already been 
reported favorably upon by two special agents, but has 
been bitterly opposed by lumbermen and railway men 
interested in its industrial development. 

Gifford Pinchot, forester of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, in a recent interview at Phoenix, 
Ariz., stated that while he could not as yet entirely antic- 
ipate the result of the thorough study now making of the 
question of grazing upon forest reserves, his present 
impression was that it could be permitted to a certain 
extent without injury. His idea seems to be that its 
judicious regulation over a larger extent is better than 
its absolute prohibition over a smaller. The effect of 
grazing different kinds of stock, in different localities, 
will be carefully studied, without reference to previous 
theories upon the subject. 

Nearly two townships near Florence, Colo., have been 
withdrawn from settlement, pending the consideration of 
the question of creating a forest reserve to conserve the 
water supply at Florence. 

John P. Brown, secretary of the Indiana Forestry 
Association, is on a tour of investigation through Colo- 
rado, Utah and to the Pacific coast. 

A black beetle is doing considerable damage to pine 
in North Dakota. It burrows in the inner bark, laying 
its eggs and living its entire life there, the death of the 
tree being the first sign of its operations. 

Two forestry investigating parties have left Wichita, 
Kan., to make trips in wagons, studying the sections 
where there are no natural forests and investigating 
what trees are best to plant, especially catalpa, black 
walnut, red cedar, mulberry and locust. One party will 
work as far north as South Dakota and return, while 
the other will proceed southeast through Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas and south to Texas. The two par- 
ties are in charge respectively of H. B. Kempton and 
W. L. Hall, of Washington, of the division of forestry, 
United States department of agriculture. 


PPP POO II 
STABLE PRICES WANTED. 

McCivre, O., July 12.—Trade with me has been fair 
so far this year, and it looks as though I would have a 
good fall trade. The greatest trouble seems to be the 
unsteadiness of prices with the manufacturer, but I 
hope values will become settled and prices remain on a 
stable basis so we small retailers can depend on some- 
thing. CHARLES WILLOUGHBY. 
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H. Bielfeldt, 
in Chicago on business this week. 
trade in his section. 

Robert G. Burke, office manager of the hardwood man- 
ufacturing firm of Moore & McFerren, Memphis, Tenn‘, 
was a brief visitor in Chicago on Thursday of this week. 

L. K. Baker, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, 
Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago on Saturday last on his 
way east, where he goes for a short period of recreation. 

F. J. Stevens, representing the Flambeau Lumber Com- 
pany, Lac du Flambeau, Wis., was in town late last week, 
and states that trade is improving perceptibly in his 
territory, which comprises central and northern Illinois. 

F. E. Darrow, one of the prominent lumber dealers and 
furniture men of Rockford, Ill., was a recent caller at 
the Lumberman office. Mr. Darrow enjoys a fine trade 
in hardwoods, but says that not much demand will arise 
until the furniture expositions are over with, which 
will be in the course of a week or two. 

B. B. Robinson, of Muir, Mich., a well known commis- 
sion lumber salesman, has been added to the selling staff 
of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company. of Cleveland. 
Mr. Robinson’s field of operations will be in southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana, in which trade he is well 
known. 


of Bielfeldt & Wilke, Beecher, Ia., was 
He reported a good 


Dennis Bros., of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently sus- 
tained a slight loss by fire at their yard at Tonawanda, 
N. Y. The press reports of the occurrence gave the loss 
at $40,000, but Dennis Bros. state that their loss was 
only $787.43, for which they have already received vouch- 
ers from the insurance company. 

The Badger & Jackson Company, wholesale dealers in 
lumber, Marquette building, this city, report that trade 
has picked up materially since the first of July. The 
members of this company express themselves as being 
confident that the improvement is of a more or less 
permanent character and predicates a good fall business. 

A. F. Duysing, of the office force of the Hutting-Moss 
Manufacturing Company, St. Joseph, Mo., was a caller 
on the American Lumberman on Thursday of this week. 
Mr. Duysing was accompanied by his bride, formerly 
Miss ‘Taleott, of Lincoln, Neb., and they were on their 
way home from a somewhat extended wedding tour in 
the east. 

W. L. Montague, who has been representing Wickes 
Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., at Mobile, Ala., for the past 
three years, has just made a deal with the C. T. Patter- 
son Company, Ltd., of New Orleans, whereby he takes 
charge of the machinery department of this concern. 
He will continue to handle the business of Wickes Bros. 
also and will travel more or less in the south. 

The Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, of this city, 
announces that it binds and furnishes on order pocket 
editions of its lumber directory and rating book, con- 
taining one or more states, as may be desired. These 
pocket editions are of convenient size, in flexible leather 
binding, with space for memoranda. They are bound to 
order, but can be furnished on forty-eight hours’ notice. 

Charles Sparr, of the Curtis & Yale Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis., was a welcome visitor to the offices of the 
American Lumberman last week. Mr. Sparr has just 
been on his annual vacation, which he spent at his old 
home in Clinton and elsewhere in that section, and 
reports having had a most enjoyable recreation. He was 
formerly employed in the company’s office, but now rep- 
resents the company outside, traveling in northern Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. 

John N. Doerr, of the Pearson Lumber Company, 
Evanston, Ill., while on one of his occasional visits to 
the city this week, stated that the trade of his company 
in Evanston and vicinity has been first class this spring, 
and was holding good at the present time. Mr. Doerr, by 
the way, has recently purchased a new home in Evans- 
ton, at the corner of Ridge avenue and Ayars court, and 
is now most comfortably situated. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Friday of last week 
from W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, Ill. Mr. Hunter was on 
his way north, accompanied by ‘his wife, expecting to 
spend several weeks rusticating in Michigan and north- 
ern Wisconsin. Speaking of business at La Salle, Mr. 
Hunter said it had been good up to about a month ago, 
but is somewhat quiet at present. La Salle is suffering 
from labor troubles, strikes being on at the smelter and 
the cement works, and a large number of men in con- 
sequence are out of employment. Aside from the labor 
troubles, Mr. Hunter considered prospects for fall busi- 
ness as being encouraging. 

Edgar Wheeler, of Jonesboro, Ark., timber land agent 
in that section for the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, was a welcome caller at the Lumberman 
office on Monday of this week. Within the past two 
years Mr. Wheeler has purchased for the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company thousands of acres of cottonwood 
stumpage in northeastern Arkansas and southeastern 
Missouri, and the company now is probably the largest 
holder of such timber in the country. Mr, Wheeler says 
prices for cottonwood stumpage have about doubled 
within the past twe years, and are four times what they 
were five years ago, 


Mind Your Own Business. 


One of the prominent members of the traveling sales- 
men’s fraternity recently mailed us a clipping from a 
house organ which he thinks contains some good advice 
for traveling salesmen, whether in the lumber or other 
lines. At any rate there is a good deal of horse sense 
in the article, which we reprint herewith: 


Some of the traveling salesmen who travel out of this and 
other markets make one think of an inverted tack. They 
have large feet and stand firmly on them, but oh, how they 
taper towards the head. At the top they come to a point. 
In the place where the brains ought to be there is not room 
for a single thought to be turned over. It is this class 
that goes about “knocking” their so-called unscrupulous 
competitors instead of attending to their own business. 
When you find a salesman who, instead of getting orders, is 
continually writing to his firm that some other fellow is 
cutting prices, you can be pretty sure he is one of the 
pinhead variety. 

We have a number of good friends among the traveling 
boys, but they are in the class that can get business on 
their merits, and who do not spend their time running down 
competition. They are the whole-souled boys who are Jeaders 
in their class and who go on selling for the same concerns 
from year to year, instead of having to hunt up a new job 
at the end of every contract. 





The Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company. 


This company with selling offices at Kansas City and 
mills in Arkansas is one of the largest hardwood con- 
cerns in Missouri. Its specialties at present are boxes 
in the knock down and box lumber, but it will soon 
enter the general market as sellers of hardwood lumber. 
Oak, ash, hickory, cypress and gum are manufactured 
at the various mills which are located at Marked Tree, 
Chapman’s Spur, Dewey’s Mill, Gilmore and Mann’s 
Mill, all in Arkansas, with box factories at Jonesboro, 
Ark., and Armourdale, Kan. The company also oper- 
ates the Tyronza Central railroad. The leading prod- 
uct is of course yellow cottonwood lumber. The com- 
pany is strongly officered by experienced hardwood lum- 
bermen, 


Railroad Department. 


MILLS ON THE UPPER COLUMBIA. 


The mountain scenery on the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way is sublime in its grandeur. Canyons, peaks, gla- 
ciers, gorges, falls, crags and boiling rivers combine to 
make one long magnificent panorama. And there is one 
thing that impresses a man interested in the lumber 
business. As you approach the banks of the great 
Columbia river at a point where it flows northward you 
pass occasional sawmills. There are the fine booms in 
the river, the busy mills, the piles of manufactured 
product and the usual railroad siding for freight ship- 
ments. The logs seem rather slender to a Puget 
Sounder, but they are numerous and there are the piles 
of lumber to show that they are useful logs if they 
are slender. These mills all looked prosperous and there 
seemed to be a sort of uniform air about them. At 
one of the stations an inquiry brought out the infor- 
mation that the mills all belong to the Columbia River 
Lumber Company, whose headquarters are at Golden, 
British Columbia. Michael Carlin is the manager. The 
principal owner of the mills is also owner of the Toronto 
street railway in Winnipeg. 











FREIGHT CARS. 

“The Economical Capacity of Freight Cars” is the title 
of a very interesting article prepared by L. D. Loree, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pitts- 
burg, for the International Railway Congress. From 
the Railway Age’s summary of this paper we present 
the following excerpts: 

The builders of the first American railways followed 
the examples set by the engineers of the old world in 
constructing the early roads, and the freight cars that 
were built to run over them were, as a matter of course, 
patterned after the “goods wagons” of Europe. They 
were only required to carry light loads over short dis- 
tances, and did not leave the rails of the owners. 

The cars originally built had four wheels with a carry- 
ing capacity of about 7,000 pounds. The capacity was 
gradually increased between 1850 and 1860, so that the 
“5-ton” car with four wheels for coal and the 10,000 
pounds’ capacity car with eight wheels for merchandise 
became common. 

The civil war compelled an increase in the carrying 
capacity of cars, and “double cars” with eight wheels 
were built to carry 20,000 pounds of coal, but 15,600 
pounds was the maximum loading for the closed or mer- 
chandise car until after 1865. As there was a wonderful 
increase in the miles of railroad built between 1870 and 
1875, so the increase in the freight car capacity was 
marked. 

The 40,000 pounds’ capacity was introduced in 1876, 
the 50,000 pounds’ capacity car in 1883, and the 60,000 
pounds’ capacity car became a standard in 1885 for all 
classes of freight equipment on the principal roads. In 
1895 the capacity was again increased by the building 
on the part of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg 
of a large number of 70,000 pounds’ capacity self-clear- 
ing cars for the lake coal and ore trade; the forerunner 
of the 100,000 pounds’ capacity steel car, built on the 
same general lines, and which is. now the recognized 
standard car for this class of traffic. A number of 
80,000 pounds’ capacity box cars were built in the same 
year, and some of 100,000 pounds’ capacity are now 
under construction, and as these modern cars are per- 
mitted to carry a weight of 10 percent above the marked 
capacity, while the cars of early construction were 
restricted to actual capacity, the progress which has 


been made is even greater than the figures given would 
indicate. 

The following statement shows the number of freight 
cars belonging to the various railroads, and the number 
of cars owned by individuals and companies, in the 
United States on July 1, 1898. These railroads had an 
aggregate mileage of line of 184,894 miles, and of second 
track and sidings of 60,345 miles, or a total of 245,239 
miles of all track: 
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The box or closed merchandise cars were 54.76 percent 
and the open cars 45.24 percent of the total equipment. 

Large cars may be defined as those exceeding the 
normal conditions, either as to dimensions or in carrying 
capacity, and for the purpose of this discussion are those 
exceeding 36 feet in length or over 60,000 pounds’ eapa- 
city, and are as follows: 
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The large dimension cars (those over 36 feet in length) 
were called into service by the action of the officers in 
charge of traffic matters placing certain articles in a 
classification that carried with it too high a rate and 
then fixing a minimum weight for a carload at a figure 
that could not be loaded in an ordinary car, and the 
“furniture car” was built to “beat the rule,” and as a 
consequence articles that had been shipped “knocked 
down” were set up at the factory and shipped in these 
large cars, which grew in size as competition increased. 

As an example of the light and bulky articles for 
which railroad companies are being asked to furnish 
cars, I would cite “grain cradles.” The official classi- 
fication minimum for these is 20,000 pounds (fifth class) 
and it would require a car 300 feet long to carry the 
minimum weight. The larger the car the more grain 
cradles can be loaded and the less the cost of transporta- 
tion; consequently increased pressure is brought to bear 
on the railroads to increase the dimensions of their cars, 
This same principle applies to all light and bulky arti- 
cles, constituting 430 of the 2,700 articles for which 
carload rates are provided in the official classification. 

The large car from a weight carrying standpoint 
seems every way desirable for many lines that have 
special traffic, such as ore, coal, stone, brick and metal, 
where the cars can be made to carry full loads in at 
least one direction. Every railroad of importance in the 
United States has spent large sums of money in reducing 
grades, improving alignment and remodeling yards. The 
weights of locomotives are being constantly increased, 
and to get the greatest earning power from these loco- 
motives and to secure the benefit of the large sums 
expended in improvements of road, it is necessary to 
have cars that will carry the greatest possible load with- 
out increasing the length. 


Hon. Jere Baxter, president of the new Tennessee 
Central railway, is out in a long interview in one of the 
Memphis daily papers stating that his road will be in 
operation into Nashville by September 1. He already 
has a couple of short feeders in operation. As before 
outlined in the Lumberman, this road will tap a rich 
«timber and coal country. It passes over the Cumberland 
mountains at a point 4,000 feet above sea level. The 
Central will make traffic arrangements with the Crawford 
road operating from Monterey to Lebanon, and from 
Lebanon will make traffic arrangements w ith the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway. 





A railroad under construction will open up practic- 
ally inexhaustible beds of lignite in North Dakota, and 
revives the question of utilizing the material for fuel. 
The railroad company expects to burn it in its locomo- 
tive fireboxes without previous preparation, but for 
ordinary household uses the lignite will have to be 
pressed into bricks, removing the water and making a 
product which wili doubtless become quite a fuel factor 
in the northwest. Experiments for the coking of lignite 
are now being carried on in the east, which if successful 
will open up another broad field of possibilities in that 
direction. 

error 

Although the crop situation generally has many poiuts 
of irregularity and conditions vary with the sections 
reporting, Bradstreet’s considers the general outlook as 
a fairly encouraging one. Dry, hot weather in some 
sections and too much rain in others have been the dis- 
turbing features and have cut down the yield which, 
under normal conditions, owing to increased acreage, 
would have been in keeping with the growth of the coun- 
try in agricultural area and population. The detailed 
report of the department of agriculture shows that about 
an average wheat crop may be looked for on the whole. 
Spring wheat has unquestionably been cut short, the 
damage in the northwest resulting in the probability of 
only about one-half an average spring wheat crop, but a 
gain in the southwestern winter wheat belt will probably 
allow of a total wheat crop slightly in excess of 510,000,- 
000 bushels, and therefore equal to the average for ten 
years past. If late advices from the northwest are cor- 
rect, however, this total will be exceeded, and a yield of 
540,000,000 bushels seems fairly well assured. The other 
great cereal, corn, promises exceedingly well, an immense 
acreage—the largest, in fact, ever planted—having gone 
into this crop, and the condition on July 1 favored a 
yield next to the largest ever gathered. 
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Fables in Slang. 


THE KICKER. 
He lived in a little town where there wasn’t enough 
excitement going to keep a guy from brooding over his 
troubles; so be had to get something doing. 





That’s the reason he took a good rubber into every * 


new wagon load of boards that came down the line. Any 

eezer knows that a mug who is hunting trouble don’t 
have to do a hotfoot long before he gets mixed with it 
and this duck was a regular soogee moogee that could 
get ipskalarious any old time he took a notion and over 
anything from a board with one too many knots in to a 
stick that didn’t quite get to the limit for length. 

Of course he got just as fair a run for his coin as 
anybody else, but he liked to put up a holler and get 
everybody guessing—then he’d string ’em along for fair 
and get a three-ball price made on the goods if he could, 
He thought when he did that all the wholesale men 
would put him down for a guy that was not to be trifled 
with and so they wouldn’t try to get phoney and throw 
in a plank with a few knots in and so he’d be winner. 

That is where he was a liverwurst and no better at 
that for the wholesale men are pretty wise guys them. 
selves and they have a way of looking things up to get 

ext. 

P This geezer had a lizcumtizzicum or two and did his 
sweeney speil; it went alright a couple of times before 
the wholesale men got next to his game and they fired a 
man out to settle with the kicker as the car stood rather 
than to haul it back. The kicker took another drink on 
himself and says, “I’m the stuff; I am—I’m a good thing 
and no wholesale man wants to get gay with me—I’ll do 
things to ‘em if they do.” But next time it was different. 
He fired in an order for stuff and in a few days along 
come a letter telling him there was one wholesale house 
that could do business without his order. 

Of course the kicker howled and said his money was as 
good as the next guy’s, but the house didn’t pay any 





attention to him; so he boycotted that house and tackled 
another. Same dose again and the kicker got warm 
under the collar, but it was no go. 

He was a long-distance kicker and a stayer, but when 
house after house turned him down he began td take 
a tumble and write decent letters instead of demanding 
things, and after a while a wholesaler wrote and told 
him that if he would take his stuff as it came and not 
put up any war he’d sell him some goods, but that he 
wanted it understood that this wholesale house didn’t 
put a plate glass finish on No. 3 boards and it didn’t 
count knots, but simply did the best it could to supply 
what a man wanted; if he wanted it that way and would 
put up a deposit to cover freight charges in case he 
didn’t like the car that they’d sell him. 

The kicker squirmed and thought it over, but he 
couldn’t find any law to make the wholesaler sell him 
under any other conditions so he took up the offer and 
got his car, 

When he looked it over he found it wasn’t so bad if a 
fellow didn’t look for trouble. Of course he could have 
found trouble in a minute, but he’d have to pay freight 
on his trouble if he did, so he said nix and looked wise. 

Every silver lining has its dark cloud, but a fellow 
don’t have to take the whole cloud; the kicker finally 
got this fact through his konk and found that folks 
bought the run of lumber as he did, and it took no more 
trouble to get rid of the regular kind than it did to 
sell the kind he’d kicked for so much—so he got wise 
and made no more roar. 

It was a long time before the wholesale man got confi- 
dence in him enough,to sell him any old thing ordered, 
though, and even then there was always a suspicion that 
the kicker might bob up with his trouble any time. 

But he didn’t—once was a plenty for him, and now he 
gets what he wants and no questions asked. 


oral. 


Don’t get gay with a bunch of wise men. The guy who 
makes a buzz saw knows enough not to touch it when it 
1s going. THE TENDERFOOT. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATES. 
There is much talk about sectional representation in 


the presidency, the cabinet, ete. It is often stated that 
because President McKinley is a western man the repub- 
licans should have nominated a vice-president from the 
east. Bradstreet’s classifies the cities of the country into 
those of the New England, middle, western, northwestern, 
southwestern, south, and far western states. ‘The mid- 
dle states in this category embrace New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. The “western” 
states include—what do you think ?—merely Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky and Indiana. The northwestern states 
take in Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas. The southern states extend accord- 
ing to this scheme from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
and the southwestern take in that part of the south west 
ef the Mississippi. The far western states include Colo- 
rado, Montana and everything else west to the Pacific. 

It’s time that there were a revision and a new nomen- 
clature. 

Where is the geographical center of the United States, 
not counting Alaska or any of our new possessions? It 
is not far from the Kansas-Nebraska line, near its cen- 
ter. Where is the center of population of the United 
States? It is in western Indiana, not far from the Illi- 
nois line and about 100 miles nearly south of Chicago. 

Figured in either way, by area or population, Ohio is 
an eastern state. Not only so but its interests are east- 
ern. It is a manufacturing, mining and commercial 
rather than an agricultural state. Its interests are 
almost identical with those of New England New York 
and Pennsyvania. 

It is suggested that the country be divided something 
like this. The northeast, or call it New England if you 
like, because the title is time honored; the southeast, 
including the south Atlantic coast states; the east, in- 
cluding everything else east of the Allegheny mount- 
ains; the central states, reaching from the Alleghenies 
to the Mississippi; the northwestern states, taking in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wyoming, and perhaps Mon- 
tana; the western states, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and Colorado and, some time, Oklahoma; the 
south, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. The southwest, Indian territory, Texas and 
New Mexico. Then, by a convention, the Pacific coast, 
or mountain states, taking in Utah, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. This is a rough 
division and subject to criticism, but it outlines a more 
logical arrangement. 

The classification of Ohio as a western state is absurd. 
Talk about Chicago as a western city is nonsense. It is 
just north of the center of population and hardly a third 
of the way across the country from east to west. The 
central city of the United States, all things taken into 
consideration, is St. Louis, and yet that is called a south- 
ern city or a southwestern or a western city, according 
to the point of view. 

There was a time when a little strip of territory along 
the Atlantic coast was all there was worth talking about 
of the United States. Then when people moved west 
fifteen or twenty miles, over the next range of hills or 
across the river, they called that the west, and when they 
moved a little further that was the “further west,” and 
then there were several distinct “further wests” and 
finally the “far west,” but the whole of it was “the” west 
in the eyes of those provincials within the smell of salt 
water along the Atlantic and its inlets, and continues to 
be in the minds of most of their descendants. It would 
be a mighty good idea if a few million people in this 
country would study their geography a little bit and the 
statistics of population and wealth. 

But custom is strong, and it is likely that even the 
Lumberman will continue for a time yet to speak of 
Wisconsin as in the northwest and of Arkansas in the 
southwest and of Ohio as a central state. 


ee a 


On petition of Fletcher D. Rowell, Alfred Le Richeux, 
300 Burrows building, Duluth, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed receiver by the district court for the S. J. 
Thomas Lumber Company, of Duluth, with mills at 
Thomasville, Minn. Claims must be filed within six 
months after July 15, 1900. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


In a general way trade conditions have improved this 
week. There is not a heavy increase in the demand for 
lumber; that was hardly to be expected during the mid- 
summer period. But in nearly every wholesale market 
there is a better inquiry reported, and the statements of 
traveling salesmen are almost unanimous that retail 
stocks are at low ebb. Under such conditions the con- 
sumptive demand as it develops must be immediately 
felt at wholesale points, and the character of inquiries 
received indicates that the retailer is figuring on stock- 
ing up to some extent in the near future. Copious rains 
all over the country during the past two weeks have 
brought with them greatly improved prospects for fall 
trade. In the northwest, where the wheat crop at one 
time was regarded as a total failure, better results are 
now looked for, while the heavy yield in the southwest 
will bring the total wheat crop above the average. A 
week ago corn was suffering from hot and dry weather, 
but this condition has been relieved by the recent rains, 
and it is asserted that the corn crop of this year will 
be the second largest in the history of the west. As 
a result of improved crop conditions prices for farm 
products have declined somewhat, but nevertheless sur- 




















face conditions point to a good lumber trade in the west 
this fall. 
* * * 

The result of the yellow pine manufacturers’ meeting 
at St. Louis this week indicates that the southern mill 
men are disposed to follow a conservative policy in 
regard to prices. The outcome of the meeting was a 
new list advancing edge grain flooring $1 a thousand, 
No. 1 common flooring 50 cents a thousand, piece stuff 
in lengths up to and including 20 feet, 50 cents a thou- 
sand, and $1 a thousand advance on No. 1 piece stuff in 
22 and 24 foot lengths. Trade conditions in the southwest 
have improved so materially of late that justification 
might have been found for other advances, but the 
manufacturers do not care to take action which in any 
way might occasion a further demoralization of prices. 
The issuance of the list on July 2 brought about practi- 
cally a uniform basis of values, and gave to buyers 
some confidence in the future stability of the market. 
The new list went into effect on July 18, and it is being 
sustained by manufacturers representing over 80 percent 
of the producing capacity of the yellow pine mills. Prob- 
ably orders can still be placed slightly under the list, 
but only with the smaller mills, and if trade picks up 
in the next thirty days, as is anticipated, there will be 


ho trouble about a firm maintenance of the list. 


* * * 


At a meeting held in Minneapolis on Wednesday the 
white pine manufacturers of the Mississippi and Wis- 
consin valleys decided to make no changes at present in 
the price list. There was some talk at the meeting in 
favor of higher values, but in the end the conservative 
policy prevailed. From reports submitted at this meet- 
ing it was shown that stocks of white pine are materially 
reduced as compared with a year ago, and that there is 
no certainty of a steady log supply tor the balance of the 
season. Recent rains have brought some of the logging 
streams up to a good driving stage, partitularly in the 
Wisconsin valley, but on the upper Mississippi com- 
plaint is still heard of low water, and while Minneapolis, 
Uloquet and other points have secured a temporary sup- 
ply of logs, it is likely the mills, or many ot them, will 
again be compelled to close down unless there shall be 
further heavy rains in the immediate future. The inte- 
rior mills in the white pine territory are holding 
prices firmer than they did a month ago. It is said 
that some sales of piece stuff are still made at a conces- 
sion from the list, but the market may be termed 
remarkably strong considering the light volume of busi- 
ness for the past month. 

* * * 

At the cargo mill points on Lake Superior the situa- 
tion is practically unchanged. Mill men are holding 
out for tull values, and buyers are still backward about 
taking hold, although recently there have been several 
sales which are taken as an indication of greater activ- 
ity to come. One sale is reported from Duluth of 
2,000,000 feet, part norway and part No. 2 and better 
white pine, the latter bringing $2 a thousand higher 
than the same grade was offered by the seller last fall. 
Another sale of 500,000 feet of bill stuff to be sawed was 
made at Duluth this week at current prices. The stock 
is to go to Buffalo. The movement of lumber by lake to 
Chicago and the eastern markets is not heavy for this 
season of the year. Wholesalers who carried stock on 
the mill docks through the winter are clearing up their 
holdings, and some of the common inch that was cut 
this season has been sent forward, but in most instances 
the new cut is accumulating on the docks, Some of the 
mills are becoming crowded for dock-room, but this does 
not cause a weakening in prices on their part, for it is 
said the mills will close down rather than make any 
euncession from present asking prices. On Lake Michi- 
gan piece stuff is being offered by the cargo a trifle more 
freely, and several sales are reported on a basis of 
$12.50 to $13 for short, delivered at Chicago. 

* * 


* 


More encouraging reports come from the eastern mar- 
kets. There has not been perhaps a heavy increase in 
the demand from retailers, but there is a much better 
inquiry, and wholesalers are beginning to feel contidem 
that the fall trade will be of fair proportion. Retail 
stocks in the east, according to traveling salesmen, are 
comparatively low, and while the retailers are still hold- 
ing off in ‘the expectation of lower prices, they are near- 
ing a point where they will soon be compelled to stock 
up to some extent. New York City, Philadelphia and 
several other eastern cities are beginning to develop 
prospects for considerable building activity this fall, 
and altogether the eastern situation may be said to be 
taking on a better tone. 

& + * 

The prospect of increased building in the east is hav- 
ing a stimulating effect upon the demand for hemlock 
and spruce, which are the woods chiefly used in that 
section for framing purposes. The spruce trade has not 
as yet reached a point where it may be termed active, 
but it is believed that prices are down to about the 
low point, and buyers are not disposed to question values 
as they did previous to the decline. At Philadelphia a 
decided increase in the demand for hemlock is noted, 
although prices are still somewhat weak. 

© * * 


Our Norfolk, Va., correspondent reports an improve- 
ment in the North Carolina pine trade. More orders 
are coming in than has been the case for several weeks, 
and a substantial number of inquiries are also noted. 
The last readjustment of the price list has brought 
about a feeling of confidence in values, and eastern yard 
dealers who have practically cleaned out previous pur- 
chases are evidently getting ready to place further stock- 
ing up orders. Stocks are in good assortment and full 
supply, but with the exception of the box grades there 
is no surplus, 
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In ihe southeastern section of the country the yellow 
pine mills that cater to interior demand report a flat 
trade with no prospect of immediate improvement. On 
yard stock prices are still off a little, but bill stuff is in 
good demand and firmly held. In fact, it may be said 
that. a good demand for bill stuff prevails all through the 
south, and on that class of material there has not been, 
nor is there likely to be, any such decline as has per- 
tained to yard stock. The export trade in yellow pine is 
holding up better than was expected. Our correspond- 
ents in the Caleasieu district report recent heavy ship- 
ments of export stock, and all the business in sight that 
the mills can take care of. At Mobile exports continue in 
good volume, the demand for yellow pine covering a wide 
range of territory, including England, Germany, Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba. 

Cypress has been accumulating at the mills on the 
south Atlantic coast and in the gulf region of late, but 
the supply of dry lumber is still limited, and although 
the volume of business is somewhat less than it was a 
few months ago the mill men are not complaining. The 
policy of cypress producers has been to maintain prices 
on a moderate basis, and for that reason there has been 
no weakening this spring such as has characterized other 
lines of the lumber trade. The improved trade prospects 
in the southwest, referred to above, are encouraging to 
the producers of Louisiana red cypress, who have of late 
years established a good trade among the retailers of 
that section. 

* * * 

While the mills on the Pacific coast are not being over- 
whelmed with new orders for lumber, most of them are 
busy with old business and there is no great complaint. 
The Alaskan trade so far this year has been heavy and 
further large shipments are anticipated as the demand 
at Cape Nome has brought prices in that district up to a 
point where there is a big profit for the shipper. The fir 
trade is less active than is trade in‘cedar and spruce, 
some weakness being noted in prices for the former, but 
a firm market prevails for the latter. The shingle mar- 
ket is somewhat unsettled, but many of the mills are 
closed down and predictions are made that there will be 
an advance of 5 or 10 cents before August 1. Shingle 
prices have been on the jump so much lately, however, 
that buyers in the eastern territory are somewhat back- 
ward in placing orders, and the demand is light at pres- 
ent. 

* * * 


Quietness prevails in the hardwood trade, although a 
moderate volume of business is being done and in some 
grades the demand is reasonably active. Quarter sawed 
white oak, because of the heavy quantity of inferior 
stock which is offered, is somewhat weak ‘in price, al- 
though it is claimed by several eastern buyers that a 
wide average of good quarter sawed white oak commands 
the full prices of last winter. In some cases mill men 
are making concessions in order to move stocks which 
have been slow sale, but on the whole it may be said that 
hardwood prices are well maintained. The export de- 
mand for hardwoods is keeping up a good average, for- 
eign buyers having been encouraged to some extent by 
reports of lower values on some of the ‘staple export 
woods. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Business with the yard dealers has not 
picked up much since the first of the month, although 
some wholesalers say they are receiving more inquiries 
from the country than has been the case for some time 
past. In the city there has been no increase of large 
building operations, but more small building is being 
done and consequently the local trade is a little better. 
The labor troubles are still unsettled and until something 
definite is arrived at between the contractors and the 
various labor unions, no one seems to be disposed to 
begin work on large structures. One large building 
has been started this week, however. The work will be 
done by union labor and this the leaders of the unions 
consider to be a great victory for them. ‘Lhe contractors 
are still maintaining their position regarding the Build- 
ing Trades Council and the sympathetic strike. This 
week an agreement has been reached between the brick 
makers and their employees, the former conceding a 
point in regard to the sympathetic strike, and the latter 
withdrawing their demand that only union labor shall 
be employed. All these things go to show that both 
sides are reaching a point where they are wiuing to get 
together, but it is probable that when the settlement is 
made it will be between the contractors’ organizations 
in different lines and the individual unions, and not 
between the Building Contractors’ Council and the Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

The demand from manufacturing sources, such as the 
box factories, car factories and like institutions, is keep- 
ing along about on an even keel, though smaller in vol- 
ume than it was at this time a year ago. The box fac- 
tory demand, however, is expected to pick up in the near 
future, as the busy season for the box factories is just 
approaching. There is a somewhat better supply of No. 
4 boards, but No. 2 and No. 3 grades in inch are still 
searce, and therefore it is hardly probable that there 
will be a decline in prices for white pine inch unless the 
box factories shall substitute other lumber to a large 
extent for white pine. In a general way it may be said 
that prices on white pine in this market have declined 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand since the nrst of the 
year. The greatest decline is on piece stuff, which was 





. 


selling six months ago at $15.50 and $16 out of the 
yards. The basis price for short piece stuff is now $15. 

Receipts by lake and rail during the first three months 
this year ran ahead of the corresponding period in 
1899, but for two months past receipts have been falling 
off, particularly by water. Most of the stock that is 
now arriving by lake is lumber that was purchased last 
fall or winter. Dealers here are buying very little at 
present, claiming that prices at the mills are higher than 
they can afford to pay. Some stock is arriving by cargo 
from Lake Michigan points and is placed on the market 
here, but most of this is hemlock piece stuff and shingles. 
Hemlock piece stuff is selling at prices ranging from 
$9.50 to $10 for short. A few cargoes of pine piece stuff 
have arrived from Manistee, Muskegon and Menominee, 
selling at prices ranging from $12.50 to $13 for short. 
These sales are not numerous enough, however, to estab- 
lish a market, and it is said most of the tallies have 
been very poor ones. Practically no Lake Superior stock 
has been offered on the market here, except possibly a 
few holdsful of stock which has been shipped with deck- 
loads of white pine timber. The latter is in fair demand 
and at prices approximating the figures at which such 
stock was sold last fall. Prices on shingles are from 
15 to 20 cents a thousand lower than they were at the 
close of navigation last year. Offerings on lath are 
freely made by the cargo, but most of this stock is 
mixed or No, 2. No, 1 dry white pine lath are not in 
liberal supply, though prices for this grade are consider- 
ably lower than they were last fall. 

No change is to be noted in lake freight rates, the 
basis from Lake Superior remaining at $2.50, though 
perhaps some charters have been placed at a little less 
than this figure. On Lake Michigan the average rate 
is about ten shillings, but there have been a number of 
charters at nine shillings from Manistee and from Mus- 
kegon. Vessels have hard work getting loads under 
present conditions, but should the demand pick up in 
the fall as it is expected will be the case vessel rates are 
likely to advance. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 14. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Shipments this week show a 

slight falling off over a week ago, but this is not large 
enough to be reckoned in the percentage cotumn. While 
this is recognized as the quiet season of the year, it will 
be apparent from a glance over the table of receipts and 
shipments that this market is holding its own in good 
shape. The table, however, does not adequately represent 
the situation, for the reason that a large amount of local 
building is being done which is absorbing white pine at 
home. Everything considered, this market is in as good 
shape as it was a year ago at the same period. 
' The feature of the situation today is the reaffirmation 
by fifteen prominent lumbermen, representing the two 
most important associations, of the former price list. It 
is evident from this action that the manufacturers have 
every confidence in the situation and that they have facts 
in their possession which lead them to believe that the 
market will be well sustained throughout the remainder 
of the summer and fall. Particular attention was given 
to the stocks on hand at this meeting, and it was shown 
that they are unusually light. Some dimension stuff is 
very difficult to obtain. It is believed that the manufac- 
turers are justified in their views. 

During the week the mills have been running with a 
fair degree of regularity, and it is hoped they can con- 
tinue the greater part of the balance of the season. The 
present activity is welcomed by the manufacturers be- 
cause it will make it possible for them to fill up the low 
places in the yards, especially on dimension stuff. 

The receipts and ‘shipments for the past week are as 
follows: 

Receipts, Shipments, 
Feet. Feet 
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The Saginaw Valley. The wholesale lumber market 
on the Saginaw river is featureless. There is very little 
lumber on mill docks for sale here, as the stock the 
mills are cutting is for iocal dealers. Inquiries on the 
Lake Huron shore elicit the information that there is 
little lumber on the cargo market at Alpena and not 
much is being offered at Cheboygan. There is con- 
sequently no disposition toward weakness in prices, as 
there is no lumber being forced on the market. There is 


— 


some inquiry for stock. Manufacturers who have lum- 
ber are asking full last spring prices. 

In the yards dullness is the featufe of the week. Some 
orders are coming in, but the volume of business is 30 to 
40 percent short of this time a year ago. However, 
prices are well maintained and the outlook for the fall 
season is on the whole favorable. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is the same dull condition of 
the white pine market that has prevailed for so long, to 
which is now added the full weight of the midswmmer 
hot season. It is found, though, that the dealers are, 
as a rule, not pulling their men off the road, but will 
keep them at work for most of the summer. ‘There is a 
queer state of things reported from the east and one 
that will bear watching, and that is the size of stocks, 
More than one traveling man has reported that there 
was a disposition to put on a bold face and declare that 
nobody was in need of anything of account, and that 
there would be no buying till prices came down. This 
is not true, and still the real condition of the buyers 


‘cannot be ascertained by any method as easily as by 


keeping salesmen out. Time and again they have been 
told that nobody is in need of lumber and orders were 
withheld. Then almost as soon as they were gone an 
order would be sent in to the home office. ‘This, of 
course, meant about two things. First, that another 
effort to get lumber on a reduction had failed and then 
that there were orders coming in from consumers with 
nothing in yard to meet them. Buffalo is likely to 
carry a moderate stock through the next winter, but it 
is not going to let the supply run down beyond a good 
working basis, 

Boston, Mass. There is a great deal that is pleasing 
to contemplate in the pine business, although order 
books are still flat as to their shape, and the buyers all 
seem to be fishing. It seems to be fairly easy, however, 
to convince the yard men that the holders of white pine 
mean business when they say that they prefer their 
stock to the money at off prices. The market is held 
wonderfully firm, considering the small amount of bol- 
stering it has by actual requirements. ‘This demon- 
strates at least that white pine men have a due sense 
of the value of their holdings, and, what is more to the 
point, are able to hold what they now own, and are 
patient enough to wait until the buyer comes to them 
with a proper price. 





Baltimore, Md. The business of this section in white 
pine is not characterized by any extraordinary feature. 
In the main white pine is affected by the conditions which 
determine the status of other woods, although white 
pine has the advantage in some respects, commanding 
good prices and reaching the market only in quanti- 
ties which can be easily absorbed. A firm tone prevails, 
auguring favorably for fall trade. 

ed 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand locally is limited, but 
some mill business is being done outside. The values of 
the high grades are being well held up, but a slight 
weakening in the common is noted. Reports from the 
Canadian centers of production would indicate a much 
lessened production than is probably generally expected 
and a much less inflow for United States consumption 
than was looked for. The deductions are for a mainte- 
nance at the least of the present prices and probably a 
considerable stiffening if the fall demand should be any- 
way near what is expected. 





Spruce. 


New York City. There is a much better demand for 
spruce just now than was anticipated, but there is little 
change in figures. Those who handle the eastern variety 
point to the fact that present prices are $2 better than 
they were last year at this time. Of course that was 
before the upward rise. Adirondack spruce men are not 
as cheerful. Although quoting $19 and $20, they are 
admittedly taking much less, 








Boston, Mass. Some of the long-headed retailers, 
who study the spruce situation as a sort of index to the 
entire lumber market, do not hesitate to express their 
belief that spruce is a buy at present prices. ‘There is 
always, however, a given proportion who never think 
that the market has reached bottom, but are always 
bidding something a trifle under what anybody will 
accept. It is doubtful if these men come any nearer 
buying at the bottom than those who take a larger view 
of the situation. Whatever the immediate future may 
bring forth for spruce, the fact can hardly be doubted 
that the value has got to be recognized before many 
months, and something more nearly like the old price 
will be paid. It is generally thought that spruce men 
will make haste rather more slowly than they did a year 
ago in advancing the price. After the experience of last 
yéar carpenters have gotten used to the advancing prices 
and will not make the amount of objection to moderate 
advances from time to time that they did last year. 
There has been no change in the established list, and it 
is believed that as a general rule the members of the 
association are pretty nearly holding up to the price list. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There has been quite a marked 
improvement in the demand for spruce and both orders 
and inquiries have been mere numerous. There is still a 
disposition to defer ordering until the last minute and 
customers become wrathy if the shipments are not made 
immediately. There is no reason to question the stabil- 
ity of the spruce market and the improvement in the 
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demand only tends to strengthen the prices but recently 


1 cadjusted. 
White Cedar. 


Chicago. But little interest attaches to the white 
cedar market at the present time, demand being quiet 
and the supply ample for all purposes. There is still 
some demand for railroad ties, and one or two consider- 
able sales of ties have lately been made and have had an 
encouraging effect upon holders of stock. Trade in fence 
posts is reported fair in western and southwestern terri- 
iory, but paving posts are slow, but few being used 
excepting for repair work. Prices are being only fairly 
well maintained, 











Minneapolis, Minn. Better prices on white cedar 
stock are now being secured for immediate delivery as 
well as on future business. Some big business is being 
taken at concessions of from 1 to 2 cents under the old 
price list, but this is confined to large orders. Prospects 
are much better than they were a fortnight ago and con- 
siderable railroad material is moving. A large propor- 
tion of present delivery is on old contracts. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Some of the dealers report a fair trade with- 
in the past week and say that they have noticed a ma- 
terial improvement in general conditions, both locally 
and outside, since the first of the month. At the same 
time they say that trade is not what it ought to be, and 
cannot help making comparison with the corresponding 
date a year ago, when everything was in big demand 
and prices were hardly considered. The man who sells 


lumber today has to hustle to some extent, while last - 


year at this time about all the dealer had to do was to 
sit in his office and accept such orders as were adapted 
to his stock, and would please him in price. The gen- 
eral report is that the first half of July has shown as 
good, if not better, trade than was visible the first half 
of June, and last month a number of dealers stated that 
they had the best volume of trade that they had seen 
thus far in any month this year. On the whole, a fair 
volume of trade may be expected during the balance of 
the month, and probably July will prove fully as good 
a month as its predecessor. 

Prices have not shown any material change. Several 
of the southern woods, and two or three of the northern 
woods, are dragging in both demand and price. The 
southern mills generally appear to have accumulated 
considerable stock in spite of the many discouragements 
they have encountered in the shape of bad weather and 
inability to get logs. In order to move this stock some 
of the mill men who have needed money have offered 
such inducements in price that buyers find it hard to 
resist them. One buyer stated this week that he had 
purchased some common quartered white oak lately at 
a price lower than it could have been bought for three 
years ago. Ash and plain oak have both suffered ma- 
terially, though perhaps not to as great an extent as the 
item named. As to firsts and seconds quartered white 
oak, it can still be purchased at prices fully $10 off 
from the quotations ruling six months ago, with occa- 
sional snaps, indicative of a still further reduction in 
value. Of course, there are some manufacturers of 
quartered white oak who turn out such an excellent 
quality of stock as to widths and careful manufacture 
that they are still able to get full prices, but this is not 
a general condition. The great trouble seems to be that 
considerable of the oak now in the market is of inferior 
quality and should never have been made into quarter- 
sawed lumber, and the cut prices at which this stock 
is being disposed of naturally has a depressing effect 
upon the entire oak market. 

The demand for white ash has been so limited of late 
that its price has suffered almost as much as that of 
oak. Whereas a short time ago inch ash could not be 
bought in car loads for much less than $38, it is asserted 
that offerings are now being made in the neighborhood 
of $30. Common ash has suffered even more, and it is 
said that $22 can now be considered a fair price on the 
basis of Chicago delivery. Cottonwood has also slumped 
materially, but not in such proportion as the other woods 
named. As for gum, there is very little of it being 
purchased at the present time, and that mostly for 
export. 

Among the northern woods, a greater weakness has 
been developed in birch than in almost any other vari- 
ety, and it is said that prices are now as low as they 
were prior to the advance. Basswood is in tolerably fair 
shape as regards demand and supply, but prices are 
materially off, although it is believed that on account 
of the heavy consumption they will shortly begin to 
show some symptoms of recovery. There is a slightly 
increased demand for thick maple, but owners are not 
showing a great amount of confidence in their property, 
as prices are being materially shaded. The strength of 
the position of maple lies in the fact that the Michigan 
manufacturers have sold not far from 80 percent of 
their last year’s cut, and mostly at good prices, and are 
therefore feeling rather independent about disposing of 
the balance of it and are holding firmly to the old quo- 
tations. It is the stock that is in second hands, how- 
ever, that is being to some extent sacrified in order to 
move it. Brown ash is in fair condition, but the east- 
ern consumers are not displaying any disposition to 
absorb the offerings, with a result that. prices have 
sagged off. Rock and soft elm are both weak under a 
light demand. 


St. Louis, Mo. While the hardwood people do not 
claim that there has been any marked improvement in 
the general trade situation during the past week nearly 
everyone seems to feel good over the outlook. This feel- 
ing isnotthe result of large sales, but is probably a 
kind of contagion which has spread over from the other 
branches of the trade which are beginning to feel im- 
provement. 

Some of the local people say they can yet see no direct 
improvement in trade conditions, but a great many note 
a healthy increase in their correspondence, which is of 
such a nature that it will bear fruitatanearly date. 
The majority of the factories are still buying on the 
ultra-conservative basis which has been a feature of the 
hardwood situation for some time, and though they are 
inquiring pretty carefully as to stock cdnditions they 
do not seem to yet be ready to change their policy. 

The mill agents and commission dealers who depend 
entirely upon local trade say they are disposing of more 
stock than they were a few weeks ago, but they are not 
yet well enough satisfied with conditions on this mar- 
ket to order in stock which is not already sold. Things 
have been kept remarkably well in hand during the past 
few months and there is less unsold stock in the city 
than there has been at any time within two years. Yard 
stocks are rather large, but the assortment is not nicely 
balanced with the majority and there is considerable 
buying of the more desirable varieties of stock. 

The continued wet weather in the southern country has 
materially helped the local and country situation. The 
output of lumber has been below the normal for this sea- 
son and there is really less lumber in the country than 
there was before the present period of dullness set in. 
The only place where there has been anything in the 
nature of an accumulation of stock has been with those 
of the wholesalers who had contracts with the mills 
and who accepted the stock as it came in. At the hands 
of both the consumer and the manufacturer there is 
decidedly less stock than there was three months ago. 

The cottonwood people report a few sales of box boards, 
chair plank and general upper-grade stock, but lower 
grades are moving slowly. The box makers are not 
buying at all, being busy taking in what they bought 
earlier in the season, and it is probable that they will 
stay out of the market until fall, as they have enough 
stock on hand or engaged to run them until that time. 
It is a pleasing feature of the cottonwood situation that 
there is little stock to offer, nearly all of the mills 
running under contract for the season, and the present 
decreased values for low-grade stock are affecting very 
few. 

The oak market has not changed materially since last 
report, unless it is that there are slightly larger sales 
all along the line. Heavy thicknesses have been moving 
in fair volume and the demand for inch plain red is 
fully up to the supply. Quartered stock, both red and 
white, does not yet show much improvement, but local 
stocks have been put in good shape to meet whatever 
demand there may be when trade improves. 

A dealer in wagon woodwork and those classes ot 
material which go to the wagon makers in the rough 
told your correspondent today that he notes an increased 
demand for his line of stock. He says that the wagon 
makers in some sections of the country are having a poor 
demand for their product, but there are improved condi- 
tions and sales with the majority. 

The price situation does not change. Sales which are 
made to any of the local people are at the same figures 
that have prevailed for more than thirty days and it is 
hardly probable that there will be a change within the 
next few weeks. 





New Orleans, La. There is little difference between 
the hardwood market of today and that of a week ago. 
There is, according to advices from the hardwood belt, 
just about the same domestic demand and the. foreign 
demand is hanging on at about the same notch. There 
has never been a moment when there was not a good call 
for high-grade stock, but it is now difficult to get rid of 
the low grades. A lot of low-grade stuff is still here 
awaiting shipment and it is reported from the other 
side that there is a glut of inferior stock, much of which 
has been shipped on consignment. Tonnage is still scarce 
and foreign freight rates are, if anything, stiffer than 
ever. 





New York City. Poplar still continues to be the 
strongest feature on the list. In fact, it might be said 
to share the honors with cypress as about the strongest 
stock in the market as far as prices are concerned. In 
quartered oak the same old complaints of inferior stock 
are being heard, and there are demands made that inspec- 
tion rules should be enforced here. For poplar, firsts and 
seconds, $38 to $40 is quoted; quartered oak figures are 
$65 to $67. Plain oak is almost as firmly held as poplar, 
and ash, birch and cherry are being held stiffly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There are more inquiries than for- 
merly. It appears to be settled that the oak trade is 
past its worst period of weakness and uncertainty and 
will now settle down to something regular, with the 
leading prices about $5 lower than at one time and 
stock by no means plenty. The sale of white ash will 
not be very large, but dealers report good request for 
basswood, elm and black ash, which appear to be in 
better quantity than they used to be. The handlers of 
beech, chestnut and other low-priced hardwoods are find- 
ing that they can use them quite generally as substi- 
tutes for more expensive woods and are wise enough to 
keep the prices low. - - 


Boston, Mass. The hardwood market undergoes 
something of a change in that a livelier demand is noted 
on some classes, while a larger supply is uncovered on 
others. The whole matter about evens itself up, and 
makes it impossible to report anything sensational in 
the way of advance or decline. Most dealers agree in 
reporting rather an increased supply of quartered white 
oak, and it is stated also that plain white oak is in a 
little easier supply than was the case a week or two ago. 
It has been for some little time past quite a scarce arti- 
cle. On the other hand, the attention of the hardwood 
manufacturers has been so long devoted to quartered and 
plain oak that red oak appears to be a little shy in 
supply, and one hears more about it in consequence, as 
the buyer is obliged to do a little shopping. Quartered 
white oak, in nice quality, still brings from $63 to $67 
or $68, with $65 to $68 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. Plain 
white oak is still bought quite freely, although there is 
less trouble in getting it than there was; it brings $38 
to $42. 

Ash is in only fair request, with the prices so varied 
that a representative quotation is difficult to name. 
There is apparently no stability in the price, as one 
hears of widely varied prices in different quarters. 
Brown ash is also light in demand. This lumber was in 
such lively demand a few months ago that buyers 
ordered probably more than their wants justified, and 
are pretty well stocked up. Maple is still strong in com- 
parison with other woods, with no particular cutting 
in price. The demand seems to keep up in very fair 
shape, although it has no more than the usual snap. 
Flooring salesmen report rather a small volume of 
business, but state that the trade is not without encour- 
aging signs. 

Elm is moving rather quietly and slowly, as may be 
expected when ash is on the side of easiness. This is 
used somewhat as a finish lumber, and of course the 
demand for this purpose is light at present. Its greater 
use seems to be from the piano manufacturers, who are 
not overbusy at present. 





Baltimore, Md. The hardwood business has remained 
practically without a change for weeks past. Dealers 
must go after orders if they expect to be doing anything, 
and in various directions values have eased off to some 
extent. No serious break, however, has occurred in any 
quarter, and prices continue to rule relatively high. 
Quarter-sawed oak shows perhaps the heaviest decline, 
the mills having overworked this part of the business 
under the stimulus of the high values which ruled last 
year. Plain-sawed lumber, however, commands accept- 
able figures and the trade as a whole is in a healthy 
condition. The complaints about excessive shipments 
abroad on consignment are being revived, but the con- 
ditions are in the main encouraging. 

Philadelphia, Pa. An improvement is noted, both 
orders and inquiries showing an increase over last week. 
Red oak is in first class demand and values are being 
steadily maintained. One-inch is at a premium and 
there are buyers for all of it to be had. Plain white oak 
is also in good demand, but while the price is firm it is 
searcely as strong as red. Quartered white is weak on a 
slow demand and in oversupply, especially of narrow 
widths. Basswood is in good demand in all grades, and 
so is cherry. There is an improvement in the demand 
for ash. Chestnut is in good demand for thick firsts and 
seconds, and there is a good demand for common and 
culls, but the price is a little off on account of the large 
offerings. 








Cincinnati, O. That there are not wanting evidences 
of improvement few will now disclaim. Two leading 
dealers report a marked improvement in business. While 
it is to a considerable degree a buyers’ market, still there 
is nowhere very direct evidences of overeagerness to get 
rid of stock. The prevailing opinion among conservative 
dealers as expressed today was that prices were rapidly 
adjusting themselves to a practical, sound business basis 
from which they would not be so easily turned here- 
after, either in a soaring or descending way. The experi- 
ence of the past two years, as one extensively interested 
person said today, was calculated to work immeasurable 
good to the trade in general by reason of this final adjust- 
ment of connections as well as of prices. 





Hemlock. 


A slightly improved tone is noticeable in the hemlock 
trade. Our eastern correspondents note some improve- 
ment in the demand and a considerable increase in the 
number of inquiries. Prices have declined to a point 
where retail dealers seem to be willing to make small 
purchases for stock. In the eastern market the decline 
on hemlock has been from $2 to $3 a thousand, as com- 
pared with the high point reached last fall. In the 
west the decline amounts to only 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand, but it has been sufficient to give encouragement to 
buyers, and although this is the usual dull season of the 
year trade is of sufficient volume to satisfy most manu- 
facturers. There are still a few, however, who are will- 
ing to offer concessions in the endeavor to stimulate 
further orders, but as a rule the western manufacturers 
seem disposed to hold the market on a uniform basis, 
satisfied that during the fall months there will be 
demand for all the hemlock that is produced this season. 
The increase of output in the western field has not been 
so heavy as was anticipated, for many of the mills have 
been handicapped by low water in the streams and con- 





. sequent difficulty in getting a full supply of logs. Hem- 


lock piece stuff is now regularly carried in stock by most 
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of the retail dealers throughout the middle west, and 
thus a steady demand is furnished which was lacking 
up to two or three years ago. Many retailers are also 
carrying hemlock strips for sheathing and roofing pur- 
poses. An effort is still being made by some wholesale 
buyers to hammer down hemlock prices, but this is not 
meeting with much success, except in cargo purchases, 
and if present market prices in the rail trade éan_ be 
maintained for another thirty days it is believed that 
the danger point will have been passed. 
OO 

New York City. The base price of $17 is reported 
to be holding an anomalous position just now, and it is 
said that one does not. have to wave $15.50 in the face of 
certain dealers very long before they make a spring. 
However this may be, the demand is not bad, considering 
the season of the year, and the prospects are all that 
could be asked. 

wey 

Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is some sale for hemlock, con- 
sidering the dull season, but the price is not uniform. 
One leading dealer fixes the base price at $14, but 
admits that it is what he tries to get merely. Others 
quote the price at $13. It is not supposable that the 
decline in price has been very much, for the $16 asked 
ut one time was not obtained to any great extent. There 
is too much report of cheap hemlock about to come in 
from Michigan for the prices to be strong, to which the 
general uncertainty among local dealers contributes. 
Still, it is felt that the worst is over and that prices 
will grow firmer soon. Hemlock shingles are still offered 
at about $2.25, but this market does not care for them. 

—eeeoeae—rro" 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is quite an improvement in 
the demand. Some considerable orders are in view and 
the inquiries have been so numerous as to point to a 
lively movement later. It is not too much to say that 
the amount of business in prospect is greater than was 
expected and there is greater activity than could have 
been looked for during this, the off season, of the year. 

The market has greatly strengthened and there is 
now no apprehension among the wholesalers that the 
price will be forced below $15, which is now the estab- 
lished figure. Retailers and consumers who reckon on a 
still further lowering of the price do so without suffi- 
cient cause. Up in the hemlock country manufacturing 
has practically ceased. In Williamsport only one mill is 
running and that ships by rail. There is one mill in that 
locality that has $130,000 worth of logs tied up 150 
miles from the mill for lack of water. It is obvious now 
that there will be no sawing until late in the fall. In 
the meanwhile stocks are becoming depleted. Under such 
circumstances it will be exceedingly strange if hemlock 
values, instead of further falling off, will not stiffen, and 
this is what keen traders are figuring on. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Dealers here say that there is no weakness 
visible in the poplar market, although reports are heard 
from some sections of the country of slight concessions 
in price. The large holders of poplar, however, are 
known to be adhering closely to the list they previously 
issued, and owing to the small amount of dry stock avail- 
able and the poor prospects for much accumulation in 
this year’s manufacturing operations they have every 
confidence in the stability of these prices through the 
balance of the season. It is said that cull poplar can 
now be purchased in this market at from $16.50 to $17, 
which is perhaps $1 off from the highest quotations that 
were imade early this year, but both common and firsts 
and seconds are holding their own at from $34 to $35 
for the latter and $24 to $25 for the former. Although 
trade is rather slow in this market, some of the dealers 
nevertheless say that they are unable to get enough stock 
with which to keep up their assortments, and that it 
goes out about as fast as it arrives. Poplar squares are 
in fair demand, but are in better supply than the current 
trade calls for, 
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Boston, Mass. Poplar, with perhaps one exception, 
is the one wood which has really sutfered no material 
decline during the past few months, having held its own 
wonderfully well, considering the fact that no particu- 
lar demand has helped to keep it up. Conditions in the 
poplar district, both of weather and water, have been 
the saving clause in the matter, and up to the present 
time it has been impossible to much more than supply 
the moderate demand presented. Now, however, the 
mill men find it possible to accumulate some stock, and 
we want a livelier interest among the buyers to even 
things up. One-inch firsts and seconds are still offered 
at prices not generally less than $37 to $39, while there 
are reports of lower prices in the direction of New York. 

Venere 

Baltimore, Md. Among the various commercial 
woods poplar is about the most active in this market 
in proportion to the supply. Good lots are promptly 
taken up at figures which insure a large margin of 
profit to those who happen to be in a position to control 
ample stocks. None of the mills appears to have unsold 
lumber on hand, and the domestic trade as well as the 
export business is absorbing large quantities of the wood. 
There is every indication that the demand will keep up, 
and the drain upon the available resources will be cor- 
respondingly heavy. 

a a a a a a 

Cincinnati, O. Although stocks generally are admit- 

ted to be small as compared with those held in most 


previous seasons, the demand continues cautious in the 
extreme and practically of the “nibbling” kind. Still, 
it is doubtful if any item on the whole hardwood list 
savors more of firmness, 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. The mills are running full time, but 
it is not on business originating this month. It is con- 
fidently expected, however, that within another two 
weeks a marked showing for the better will be made. 
The south country of California and beyond is reported 
in Al condition as regards crops of all kinds, except in 
some unfavored localities of limited area, which av 
not cut much of a figure, and the general feeling of the 
business men of the whole state is that a large volume 
of trade will be accomplished between now and Christ- 
mas. 

New propositions are very limited from the inter- 
mountain country, from either the railroad or yard 
trade. A few inquiries have come in from the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

The general condition of prices is about as last week. 
Collections were never better. 

The tone of cedar and spruce lumber, for box manufac- 
turing, sash and doors, et¢., is about the same as last 
week, and the situation on shingles has not yet changed 
for the better, either as to prices or volume of business. 
Some of the mills are accumulating tath, while others 
are disposing of stock as fast as it comes from the saws. 

There are no new features of interest in the logging 
situation. The camps are all running and putting in at 
the old rate. On the part of the mills, some feeling 
exists that price of common logs will be liable to decline 
soon, but there is not much expectation of a decline on 
best grades. The agitation for a state scaler is in the 
air, so as to give every one a uniform scale, which would 
seem to be fair for both loggers and manufacturers. 
This will come up in the next legislature for action. 

Rail rates have changed to some points in the eastern 
states. Water rates for coastwise points are not quot- 
able. There are no vessels to be had. All export busi- 
ness from this port is by large iron steamers with a 
carrying capacity of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Good weather all along the coast 
makes all sorts of work go merrily along. This north- 
west coast may escape a boom, but it will be a close call. 
In eastern Washington and Oregon the finest kind of a 
wheat crop is being harvested, and in the western parts 
of the state, in spite of all sorts of bad rumors, the lum- 
bermen will make some profit in 1900 and pay out 
immense sums in high wages. A man cannot live on this 
coast and not grow enthusiastic. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Yellow pine continues on the upward 
trend and the rapid increase in business which has been 
feit during the past few weeks has put the wholesalers 
in a jubilant frame of mind. The list of July 2 has 
brought order out of chaos and brought business from 
sources which have been out of the market for some time. 
It has been recognized that values have again become 
stable and there is no longer hesitation about buying in 
whatever quantities the stock is needed. The semi-annual 
meeting of the members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was held in this city this 
week, brought out statements as to trade conditions from 
manufacturers from all sections of the yellow pine coun- 
try, and, while some reported a greater improvement 
than others, all agree that the change for the better is 
very marked. The mill men from west of the river talk 
more jubilantly than those in the east, but all are 
pleased. 

Those present decided that an advance in prices could 
be easily maintained, and a new list went into effect 
July 18 which shows an advance over July 2 of $1 on 
A and B edge grain flooring, 50 cents on 4-inch and 
6-inch No. 1 common flooring, 50 cents on 10 to 20 foot 
No. 1 and No. 2 common dimension and $1 on 22 and 24 
foot No. 1 common dimension. This advance is not radi- 
cal, being merely a result of the feeling that prices 
should be put on a higher basis as speedily as possible. 
It was also the general opinion that too great an advance 
in prices would have a bad effect at this time. In talk- 
ing over the situation it developed that there is a decided 
scarcity of edge grain flooring, some people stating that 
they are entirely out of it, and it was advanced more 
than any other item in consequence. Every one spoke of 
the heavy sales of dimension which have been made dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and several of the heavy manu- 
facturers stated that they had found it necessary to turn 
down such orders for this class of stock as demanded 
quick delivery. No one attending the meeting had any 
doubts as to the tendency of things. In their opinion 
the future is assured and the imminence of the car short- 
age makes them particularly confident that the country 
retailers will find it necessary to rush in their orders as 
rapidly as possible in order to insure prompt deliveries. 
All items on the list which were advanced are much 
lower in stock than they were at the time of the meeting 
of July 2, and those w ho have studied the situation from 
year to year state that the supply is below the normal. 

It is stated by the local wholesalers that while the 
greatest change in trade conditions has been felt by those 
paying the strictest attention to yard stock, there has 
also been a marked improvement in the demand for tim- 





bers, factory flooring and other items which come ufder 
the class of heavy building material. They say that 
while the strike is still on in the building trades in 
nearly all of the northern cities there is much more 
building being done than there was a few weeks ago, 
which indicates that the backbone of the strike is broken, 
even though it may not be declared off. Those handling 
this class of material have all the figuring they can do, 
and large orders have been booked during the past few 
weeks. 

The local building situation has not changed and there 
is almost nothing doing. The number of permits issued 
is less than it has been at this season for many years, 
and no change in the situation is expected until there 
is a final settlement of some one of the labor troubles— 
either the street car strike or the strike in the building 
trades. The former undoubtedly delays a settlement of 
the latter. There is no improvement whatever in local 
conditions to be reported, and sales to the local yards 
and factories are extremely light. 


Official Pao list of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, effective July 18, 1900; f. 0. b. 28¢ points. 
Flooring. 
1}41} to 
Stan’rd 
he pox Size. 
Edge grain, A Gveepveccns Neoneedekhe RTGRn Tansee. $28 00 
EEN: Seauccdocse seen ee cacdcecyiwexcs GEEUEP eceas 26 
a  ®} eee 18 00 19 00 
Flat grain, B .. - 1700 1800 
No. 1 common. cus éetesudcabedendcion’ Gtr 3. ae 
No. 2 common. 12 50 eee 
For 3-in. edge grain, agin ‘face, ada ‘$2. 
For jointed floori: nad 
For heart face flat grain, ad 
For heart face edge ge grain n, ad 
All D. & M. stock sold strip pao % inch over face. 
Ceiling, Beaded. 
No. 1 


Com. 

3x 3 esis sks ete . $12 0 si 30 $10 00 

PE ks cicesnicncssecpeveskiessscseces See 75 12 25 

x3 or 5% aCe lite ae nnaetan saenisn a 1735 164 13 75 
xR or 5: 


ter beaded and corrugated ceiling, $1 additional. 
For my ey ceiling, 24-in. face, add $1. 


Partition. 

No. 1 

A B Com. 

TG ii assists Sccskves Seddameeas keene $20 00 $1950 $17 00 
Bevel Siding. 

No. 1 

A B Com. 

I IN a5 ics van nda nawaneeas Meaeks $12 00 $1100 $10 00 

EE TE ME ci cscccoscctentcicscsess SN UD 13 75 12 75 
Drop Siding. 

pom | 

A B 
18 X 33 or 5}.. - $19 00 $18 50 sie 6 


On orders calling for special pattern drop | siding any percentage of 
different grade made in running same must be accepted at propor- 
tionate price. 


Finishing. 

1st 42d 3d 

Clear. Clear. 
Se OI oie ais dees siedidccncenctaccsccs cccaeen = GEE OO 
I eis cnn wauinbiécanenesuedarsee 2150 1900 
1x5, 8 and 10 inch, pe bis cue secutinaseercecsecase 2350 2100 
1x12 inch, $ 28 13-16 ebheecamececesseeecses EE “EEEGD 
1px4. 6, 8 and 10 inch, s2s 14... saaien sh eSerdocssecvecen: A. Hee 
1}x12 inch, 1yy.. rere rrr ame FF 
ipa, 6,8 and 10 inch, 28 lii.. piasettcneceucweanece, G——, —a 
I Fak cic pctclin ve se dons be vend peeddecsee 2700 2450 
2x4 and 2x6 inch, s 2s ee ee ere es 2600 28 50 
sx6-on8 pate EE ias sia ncluk, 05a canna aaa 2750 = =25 00 
2x12 inch, 8 28 134. 2850 8=626:00 
For eac additional “inches in width over 12 inches, add $1 per M 


Rough, same price as s 2 8. 
Molded Casing and Base. 


1st 2d 

Clear. Clear. 
From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. M ee TT er. ae 
From 8 and 10 inch stock, B cesacetleascitects AO EW 
ink. end Stach etek, tock, B. i. ‘B.M:: 2400 2200 


uldings, per National Moulding Book, “under ‘5,000 feet 60 per 
a discount; 5,000 feet or over 70 percent. t. discount. 


Door and Window Jambs. 


2a 3d 
Clear. Clear. 
Sem tates eh ech eet, > ee Sovdcvdcccovccss GEP Oe Gee GD 
"bres mn 14, Uh and 2inch stock, B paicecaes Case eneeee 2800 2600 
beted and plowed as aut worked % iach scant ot 


m 
Common Boards S 1 S. 

10ft. 12ft. 4ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
to Ree $15 25 $15 25 $1475 $14 75 $15 25 $15 25 
1510, NO.1......ccc00--- 16 1620 476 1475 152 16823 
1x12, No. 1._... eoeeeees 16°50 1650 1550 1550 1550 16 50 
1x &,No.2 .........-....5 188% 18% 1875 1876 1896 18 95 
= 4 ot Saas eageaehea 13875 1375 1875 1876 1375 1875 
1x12, No. 2.. «eee 1500 10600 1375 1375 1400 1500 

Rough add $1. 
— or D andM. 


Cft. 12ft. I4ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20ft. 
st 75 $15 75 $15 25 $15 25 as 75 $15 75 
1675 1575 1525 1525 1575 1575 


Be NS sta cccacte 
8 Sas 


1x12 Ne. 1 --- 1700 1700 1600° 1600 16 17 00 
No. Zehigiap or D and M 50 cents more than s 15. Grooved roof- 
ing $1 per M more than s 1 


Fencing, S 1 S. 


10ft. 12ft. 4ft. 16ft. 18ft, 20ft. 
1x4, NO. ess ssseesseeoe $14 00 $14 00 $14 00 $14 50 $14 00 $14 00 
1x6, No.1....... ik ste 450 1450 1500 1450 14 50 
1x4, NO. 2.0000 coese 1300 1800 ($00 1850 1800 13m 
1x6, No. 2 TIN 1300 13.00 1800 1350 1300 1300 
Rough, add $i. 


22 and 
10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. ft. 24 ft. 


2x 6,silsle.... $14.00 $13 50 $13 50 $13 50 $1400 $14 00 $16 00 
2x 8,sisile.... 1400 1350 13850 1350 1400 1400 1600 
2x 4,sisle.... 1400 1350 1350 1350 1400 1400 1600 
2x10,sisle.... 1450 1400 1400 1400 1450 1450 16 50 
wR oisie.,.. Py 1450 1450 1450 1500 1500 1700 

‘or inch, add 75 cents per M. For every 


to 18 
2 feet = 24 yoga up to 0 8 fee w add $1 per m; longer than 82 feet, 
a = ‘o. 1 Dimension noe only. 50 cents more than rough. 2 
ch dimension, D and Morshiplap, $1 per M additional. 
yor 2 a 
16 ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 


2x 6,8 sande... ecbouss 12 

ee eee 12 50 1200 1200 1200 12 50 1 80 

SEE ORE Bv-» +0002 1300 1260 1250 1250 1300 1300 

a as esignes cece 1850 1300 1800 1800 1850 13 50 
No. Satend only same as rough. 
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Heavy Joists,S 1S 1 EB. 


10ft. 12ft. 14ft. I16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 22. 24ft. 
gx 6and 3x 8... $17 00 $16 50 $16 50 $16 50 $17 00 $17 00 $18 50 
3x10 and 3x12... 1800 1700 1700 1700 1800 1800 1950 
eee 1850 1750 1750 1750 1850 1850 200 
24x14 and 3x14. 1850 1760 1750 1750 1850 1850 20€0 
For Rough add $1. 
Timbers. 


10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16 ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 22, 
4x4 & 4x6. S&C. $16 50 $16 00 $16 00 $16 00 $16 50 $1650 1 
ROUGH OR S458, 
4x 8to8x &..... 1750 1700 1700 1700 1750 1750 1 
4x10 to 12x12..... 1850 1800 1800 1800 1880 1850 1 
For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet, add $1.00 M; over 
feet special. For 16-inch Joists, add $1.00 per M. ‘Add $2.00 for each 
2 inches over 16inches. 


Wagon Bottoms. 


A B 
Per set, D. & M., 38 inch fac@...........0cccccrccccccecee GL OO § 90 
Per set, D. & M., 42 inch face............... avieaede se¥e 110 10 
For Edge Grain, add 25 cents per set. 
Battens—Per 100 Feet Lineal. 
x8, 8.18 accu adenencccadd aceW Glawacnewies tu déduednadecs ee 





#inch, plain or 0. G.....- wag ce dheounan Caan ok oasinae oadaees A 
24-inch, plain OF O. G...... sce ee ee ee ee ecee en ceeeceeeceeecreeseee 5D 

Terms: 60 days acceptance or 2 per cent. off net amount, after de- 
ducting freight, if paid within 10 days from date of invoice. or 14 
per cent. discount if paid on arrival of car. 





Chicago. Representatives in this market of the yel- 
low pine manufacturing industry report a considerable 
increase in demand since the first of the month, not only 
for special bills, including material for car building, 
railroad and bridge work, agricultural implement stock 
and the like, but for general yard stock, which latter for 
some months has been dormant. Orders have been com- 
ing in more freely and inquiries are at hand which indi- 
cate a swelling volume of demand for fall business. In 
consequence of this symptom of improvement, prices 
have shown a substantial recovery, and in some instances 
sales have been made slightly above the July 2 list. 

Much interest has been displayed by both comsumers 
and handlers of yellow pine in the meeting held at St. 
Louis this week. It was feared by some that prices 
would be again elevated, with the anticipation of a big 
fall demand, and the fact that this was not done has 
been received with considerable satisfaction, and the con- 
servative course pursued received general commendation. 
The general belief here is that if prices can be held with- 
out change on the basis of the new list until fall, that 
it will be to the great benefit of the entire industry and 
that buyers will come into the market freely. 

Considerable figuring is being done locally, and now 
that the strike in the building trades is apparently dying 
out, a good fall business seems to be assured. One of 
the leading sales of the week was of 1,000,000 feet of 
wagon bottoms, which brought full figures. One or two 
good-sized bills of timbers are also on the market, and it 
is believed will soon materialize in the shape of orders. 
There seems almost no disposition to cut prices on the 
present tist, and it is hoped that with the improved de- 
mand that is reported through the north they may be 
steadfastly maintained. 

—_—“eeaeee" 

Kansas City, Mo. While the demand for yellow pine 
from this section has not been as active thus far this 
month as it was in June, there has been a reasonably 
good trade and the wholesalers here have little to com- 
plain of. The mills generally are well supplied with 
orders, and are not complaining. In some cases the 
orders are coming in as fast as shipments are being 
made, while in others the mills are gaining slightly on 
their orders on hand. They will have no trouble, how- 
ever, in making heavy runs this month, and the most of 
them will have a good many unfilled orders on their books 
at the beginning of August, regardless of whether the 
demand increases in the meantime or not. In addition 
to the yard trade, there is a continued good demand for 
railroad and car material, and mills that cut special 
stock are all busy, with plenty of orders in sight. 


eee 


New Orleans, La. The yellow pine market is slowly 
but surely on the build. For a month past conditions 
have been changing for the better and still the improve- 
ment keeps up. There is nothing startling about the 
changes, but manufacturers agree that more orders are 
coming in and that consumers seem willing to pay more 
for lumber than they were some weeks back. The export 
demand is remarkably good, all things considered, and 
some big orders have had to be refused on account of 
the inability of the mills to handle them. Locally there 
is nothing to brag of, but still there is more business 
than there was a while ago. 
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New York City. Schedules are out for many million 
feet of yellow pine for dock building, and this has helped 
to give rather a firmer tone to the market. Another aid 
has been the report of freshets in the south and stories 
of many mills having shut down. A steadying influence, 
too, is the recent list. At present, however, the demand 
is not all that it should be. 
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Boston, Mass. A good many circulars from the 
direction of Missouri are finding their way through the 
Boston market, which, if composed of bluff, represent 
mighty good bluff, as they all seem to be unanimous in 
predicting a stronger tone to the yellow pine market. 
The opinion of these chaps is undoubtedly colored by the 
passing away of labor troubles, which have affected 
the vicinity of St. Louis more seriously than any other 
part of the country. Attention is also called to the 
nwinber of cars which are necessary to move the abun- 
dant crop throughout the west, and which will tax the 
capacity of the transportation companies, thereby hav- 


ing a tendency to retard shipments of lumber. On the 
whole, although the long delayed building movement has 
not begun as yet, it does not seem that the yellow pine 
fellows are very wide of the mark in their predictions. 
It is to be hoped for the sake of all concerned that they 
are absolutely correct and that the firmer tone now dis- 
played by the market may continue to grow firmer. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. There are evidences of improvement 
in trade in North Carolina pine. Operators report the 
receipt of more orders than they have had for several 
weeks, and a corresponding number of inquiries. Prices 
are no doubt as low as they will get, as many large and 
substantial concerns, on account of contracts made with 
smaller mills, especially on the lower sound, cannot 
afford to let them go lower, even if there was a tendency 
toward it. Many of the eastern yards have cleaned out 
their previous purchases and naturally look for low 
prices in restocking. In a general way, there is no sign 
that they can buy any cheaper by delaying, but, on the 
contrary, there is every indication of values holding 
where they are. Some roofers, flooring, ete., are being 
placed at low prices, but good carloads of dressed lumber 
are bringing list prices every time. Stocks, both rough 
and dressed, are full, but with the exception of box 
grades they are not excessive. Much interest is dis- 
played in the action of the Southern Association. In 
fact, lumbermen of the North Carolina section are taking 
more than passing note of the Lwmberman’s reports from 
all great lumber centers, 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to New 
York and sound ports; $3 to Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade of 
this section has now settled down firmly to the mid- 
summer dullness. Receipts are large enough for all 
requirements which may develop, while the demand is 
rather limited, especially from domestie sources. Box 
manufacturers are in the market to some extent, and 
the aggregate of their purchases reaches a respectable 
figure, but this branch of the business is not sufficiently 
large to give the trade as a whole a decided tinge of 
activity. The export yardmen are buying only to meet 
immediate wants, which are rather slender at the pres- 
ent time, although any increase in the inquiry must 
immediately be reflected in an augmentation of the move- 
ment. The manufacturers of North Carolina pine believe 
that they have the situation quite well in hand, and look 
forward to the future with a feeling of confidence. The 
shipments abroad absorb considerable lumber of the best 
quality, and serve to keep the home market from becom- 
ing absolutely sluggish. The price list adopted in the 
latter part of June is being well maintained, although 
opinions as to future values differ. 

~————rerrerernr~"" 


New York City. It is said to be not at all improb- 
able that one of the first stocks to get the benefit of the 
improved conditions expected in the fall will be North 
Carolina pine. Quite a few orders have been placed 
lately, and the mills are reported short half the time, 
with consignments made only when orders warrant them. 

Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine certainly does 
not show any disposition to recede. The market has 
shown a slight inclination toward strength, in sympathy 
with the feeling in regard to yellow pine. It may be 
said to be holding about steady, with stocks so low in 
the yards that there seems to be no occasion for lower 
prices at least. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The cypress trade is quiet, but the supply 
is searce, and the combination of these two conditions 
imposes no hardship on the average lumber dealer. 
Although there is said to be a more or less accumulation 
of stocks at some of the southern mills, dry stock is not 
sufficiently in evidence to exercise any depressing influ- 
ence on values, and confidence is strong in the ability of 
the manufacturers to sustain prices on their present 
basis. The cypress men are congratulating themselves 
that they did not advance prices early this spring, as in 
all probability they would have been obliged to back 
water by this time, as did the yellow pine men, when the 
demand slackened up. As it is now, buyers are well dis- 
posed toward cypress, and are not afraid to lay in a little 
supply for future needs, realizing the probability of 
prices being firmly maintained for some time to come. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The cypress people say better condi- 
tions prevail in this market than at last report. The 
amount of stock changing hands-is larger and there is a 
better feeling generally. One sale made during the week 
involved the transfer of 500,000 feet and it is but one of 
the indications that people are more willing to buy in 
large lots than has hitherto been the case. Stocks are 
light for this season of the year and the least indication 
that the improvement is at hand is all that is needed to 
start the buying. A few people claim to have a fair 
amount of lumber on hand, but they admit that their 
assortment is poor. Considerable buying is being done 
to rectify this condition and the feeling is prevalent 
that the time to buy is about at hand. Receipts by 
river aggregated about 500,000 feet during the week, 
which is better than Uuring any of the several preceding 


weeks. Carload stuff has been coming in right along and 
a number of bargeload orders are due to be filled, but 
conditions at the mills are still such that prompt deliv- 
eries are impossible. Late reports from the mills all 
tend to show that orders are being received in quantities 
fully up to the output, and the situation, consequently, 
is as easy as it has been at any time this spring. Wet 
weather has deterred operators to some extent, but the 
output has been almost up to the normal. Country busi- 
ness continues to show improvement and there is a good 
movement of stock, moving in all directions toward the 
retail country. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dealers in this territory continue 
to place orders freely. Although tne demand may not 
be as active as it was earlier in the season, manufac- 
turers are well satisfied with the trade they are getting 
from the southwest. There has been a big improvement 
in the demand for factory stock from Kansas City and 
other river towns since the labor troubles have been set- 
tled, and the planing mills here are turning out a large 
amount of cypress work. The outlook for fall trade 
could hardly be better and to all appearances the demand 
will be in excess of the supply when the fall trade fairly 
sets in. 

Se a 

New Orleans, La. Developments in the cypress mar- 
ket seem close at hand. There was to have been a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Southern Cypress Company, 
Limited, this week, when the matter of advancing prices 
would have been brought up. The meeting was post- 
poned until next week, and now there seems a strong 
probability that there will be an advance of about $1 on 
first and second clears, 2, 24 and 3 inch thicknesses. 
The advance will come as the result of the heavy demand 
and the light stocks which the various mills are carry- 
ing. 

Despite the fact that the month of July is supposed 
to be the dullest in the year, all the mills have all the 
orders they can well take care of before the fall trade 
begins te open. By that time it is hoped to have on 
hand a fair assortment of lumber, but, granting that 
business will fall off to a larger extent than there is 
any reason to anticipate, the stocks will be lighter when 
the fall trade begins this year than for many years past. 
At present a good trade is coming in from the west, and 
numerous orders are putting in their appearance from 
Iilinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania. Trade from New 
York state has not fairly opened, but some business is 
coming in from this direction. 

The mills are all running full time, as they have been 
since the first of the year, and will continue to do so, 
for the outlook for the fall trade is all that could be 
asked. The crop prospects in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory and Missouri are excellent, and this 
territory is a great consumer of cypress. The reports 
from eastern agents are also encouraging. 





New York City. Propects in the cypress market for 
the future are very bright, but, what is better still, eur- 
rent conditions are not unsatisfactory, for prices are 
being held firmly, and there is more or less stock moving. 
There is a good supply here, but at the mills it is some- 
what limited, and there is no surplus in sight for this 
year. The mill men are glad of a chance to accumulate 
stock. The standing price of $33.75 for cargoes still pre- 
vails, 





Baltimore, Md. No development of any particular 
note has taken place in the cypress trade. The move- 
ment continues to be restricted, and the comparatively 


_ small activity in building which prevails here this sum- 


mer is not calculated to impart strength. Nevertheless, 
prices keep up remarkably well, and the business is in 
excellent shape to profit by any flurry which may develop. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The red cedar shingle market 
continues very weak. Prices for Extra A quoted today 
are from $2 to $2.05, with clears holding at $2.35. Even 
at these ridiculously low prices the volume of business 
being done is not up to expectations. Demand is only 
fair. Some shingle handlers are taking a firmer view of 
the market. They claim that west coast manufacturers 
are holding for $2.10 f. o. b. Minneapolis and that they 
are making no concessions under these figures. West 
coast logging camps have closed down for the month of 
July and this it is thought will result in firming up the 
market. 





Kansas City, Mo. While the demand for cypress 
shingles has absorbed the stocks right along, and the 
manufacturers have been able to maintain several 
advances this year, without effort and without curtail- 
ment of business, the red cedar shingle manufacturers 
have allowed their prices to become completely demoral- 
ized, in spite of repeated efforts to maintain a list. 
Cedar shingles are lower in this territory than they 
have been for quite a while, in spite of the fact that the 
mills in many instances have been closed down since about 
the first of the month. The demand from this section is 
said to have been as good: or better for the first six 
months this year than it was for the same time in 1899, 
but the output has been considerably greater, which 
probably accounts for the inability to maintain a price 
for any length of time. Extra *A*s are being quoted on 
Kansas Citv delivery as low as $2.20 a thousand, against 
a price of $2.36 a few weeks ago. Next week the price 
may be 5 or 10 cents higher, and there is a possibility 
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that it will be lower. The shingle men do not care to 
give a line of future prices, but they incline to the 
opinion that they will advance slightly in the near 
future, as a good many of the mills are closed. 
eens 

New Orleans, La. It is impossible to obtain shingles 
enough to fill the orders which continue to come to the 
manufacturers. It is out of the question now to take an 
order for “Best” shingles for prompt shipment. Not 
only has the demand been strong and continuous, but 
the weather has been such that the shingles have not 
been able to dry-out well in the open air and the dry 
kilns have all been in use caring for lumber. There is 
as good a demand for shingles as there is for cypress 
lumber, which is saying a great deal, and mill stocks are 
well cleaned up. There are a few low-grade shingles on 
hand, but these are in greatest demand in the west and 
will not be taken up until the fall trade opens in Indian 
and Oklahoma territories and in Kansas. Prices are now 
$3 at the mills, the figures being the same as they were 
when the manufacturers decided to abolish the list. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for shingles is still light, 
with some disposition on the part of producers to set 
one wood up against another. The hemlock dealers 
confess that white cedar has made it pretty nearly impos- 
sible for them to get much custom for hemlock shingles, 
as the difference in price is too smal]. Dealers looked 
for a better demand for all sorts as soon as the rains 
returned, but the consumer is not coming forward very 
much yet. The supply of white pine shingles is still 


light and will remain so during the year. Red cedars 


are coming in quite freely by lake. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. No improvement can be noted in either 
demand or prices for tight barrel cooperage. Lard tierces 
are quoted at 85 cents, and are slow of sale at that 
figure. Hogs are not arriving in the quantity that was 
expected, and there is practically no demand for pork 
barrels, though some inquiry is noted for ash barrels. 

In slack barrel cooperage conditions are practically 
unchanged. Demand for air dried elm flour staves has 
fallen off somewhat, and prices are also weaker. There 
has been some increased inquiry for coiled hoops recently, 
the demand being stimulated by prospects for a big 
apple crop. It is said, however, that these prospects 
may be overestimated, and that the demand for apple 
barrels will not be what is now predicted. 

a a ae 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market continues dull with 
no important changes in values. One large lot of staves 
was recently offered at $9 delivered and the offer is 
likely to be accepted. Current quotations for the same 
grade are $9.25. Heading holds firm at 53 cents, with 
demand nominal. Patent hoops are slow. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted: Employees 











WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT. 
First class man for sash and door factory. One that under- 
stands machinery. Address 
“N. N. 8," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOVEES. 
Man to set up fiooring and ceiling machine; also several men 
accustomed to planing mill work. 
Address P. O. BOX 850, Charleston, S. C. 


WANTED-SAWYER. 
A competent veneer sawyer for mill in Indiana. Address with 
references, “A. D.,” care of American Lumberman. 








ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN. 

Nineteen years experience in the lumber and millwork trade; 
up to date in all branches of the business, and Chicago refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 

Address ‘‘M. M. 6,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Of saw mill and woods manager. Have had a large experience 
in the manufacture of lumber, both north and south. Tree to 
cars rough, and planed. Can keep a mill in good repair and un- 
derstand handling men. Not afraid towork. Prefer a situation 
in the south where I am now located. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address ‘REX,’ care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED- GANG SAW FILER 
For mill located in Arkansas. Must be first class man. One ac” 
customed to this climate and will work the year round. 

Address ‘“‘N. N. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BY HARDWOOD MAN. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced, position as buyer, sel- 
ler, yard man or inspector. A 1 references. . 
Address ‘‘S. H. C.“’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
Competent white pine commission salesman for western and 
central Ohio, also one for southern Michigan. 
ddress *‘M. M. 2,” care of American Lumberman.o 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN & SHIPPING CLERK: 
Must have had considerable experience in white pine and know 
association standard grades thoroughly. Address 
“WHITE PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN. 
To sell hemlock lumber on a 3 per cent commission on net 
sales. Address BOX 625 Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly up in the care of machinery and in the grading of 


yellow pine lumber. Address 
SAMPLE LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
WANTED-SALESMEN. 


Reliable men to sell yellow pine on theside or commission basis, 
visiting the trade in states of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and southern Illinois, by manufacture. Fine stock and 
prompt shipper. Address 

“E. G.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED CIRCULAR FILERS 
To know that I send my hammering instructions and gauge pre- 
paid on trial. If you do not cut from 5 to 15M more and 
better lumber per day return them at my expense. The best filers 
in the United States buy them. Address 
J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try @ small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Sober and steady. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
“W.D. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


























MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, opel to 
JNO, OXEN , Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis. Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

As yard foreman, shipping clerk or similar position by an all 
around experienced man. Beenin lumber business past ten years, 
thoroughly competent to fill responsible position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘“T. U. X.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
By young man 32 years; experienced as manager of logging 
operation, teams, or lumbering railroad. Address 
“K. K. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 











POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
On up-to-date mill. Long experience north and south on mills of 
largest capacity. Best references. J. GRANT HEBBLE, 
Sedgwick Ave., Kingsbridge, New York City, 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
4 two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
e Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
= watch. Delivered for 82.50 each in cloth or 83.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


[ Wanted: Tnber.inber Lands | 


TIMBER WANTED. 
Will buy uptotwohundred thousand cords thrifty spruce well 
located. Address ‘“‘M. M. 7,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND. 
Or prefer “ee of it. Must be of virgin growth. 
Address “B F.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 





WANTED-BY YOUNC MAN 
With ten years’ experience on the road, position to sell white 
pine, yellow pine or hardwoods. Best references. 
Address ‘‘N. N. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


Watefunber~ Shingles] 





WANTED. 

A lumberman of 10 years’ experience as salesman and manager, 
wishes to represent a hardwood m?nufacturing concern in Penn- 
sylvania. New Jersev and New York. First class reference. 

Address “HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 

Tn good up to date mill where quantity and quality isan object. 
Expect guod wages. Strictly temperate Satisfaction unques- 
tionable. Will refer to Jast emplover on app ication. 

JOSEPH S. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By a first class man, A 1 reference. Capable of takiog care of 
double mill, Address F. H. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 

As stenographer or bookkeeper, by a bright young man with 
A 1 reference. Four years’ experience in whlesale lumber 
office. Salary to start $50 per month. 

Address ‘‘N. N. 7,”" care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. At present manager of lumber yard in western 
Nebraska, but wish to make a change on account of crop short- 
age. Address “G, W. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

By an up to date lumberman, to engage with a first class firm; 
services and reference: guaranteed. Am familiar with southern 
mill territory, stocks and timber field; am competent to buy up 
outputs, locate sites, etc. Am a first class accountant, aud- 
itor and correspondent, manager of retil yard and office, travel- 
ing salesman or purchasing agent, familiar with manufacturing 
departments, commisssry, timber and operating of plants. Want 
to make a change by fa! or earlier. 

ddress ‘‘R. C. C.,” care of Ame‘ican Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By reliable party as manager of retail yard, office work or sales 
man. Address ‘“‘N. N. 2,’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER 

With experience in lumber and sash, doors, etc. 
class. State wages. References required. 

Address ‘“‘N. N. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILERS 
To use Burton’s band saw braze tempering process, makes braze 
stiff as any part of saw, not expensive. Saw with eight brazes 
will ran like new. Endorsed by best filers in U. S. and Canada. 
Price and reference on application 
A. J. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 


Must be first 








PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position with some first class wholesale or large retail 
lumber concera. Will go anywhere, but prefer position in either 
uri, Kansas or Texas. Will stand on my merit and leave 
question of salary to employer, sonone but first class people need 
apply. Address “NICHOLAS,” care of American Lumberman. 


PLANER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
In large yellow pine stock mill in Texas, Arkansas or Louisiana. 
Gilt edge wetendaee. 





Address 
LEAF,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be sober, competent and reliable man, ab'e to fit band 
re-saws and set up and operate moulders and matchers, and take 
general charge of the mill and men. Good salary for the right 
man. Address ‘“‘W. 12 X.,”. care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 

A good first class general office man, good accountant and 
bookkeeper, with experience in lumber business. Must be thor- 
oughly reliable and furnish very best references. State salary, 
habits, age, single or married. etc 

Address P. O. BOX 271, Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT FOREMAN 
n a general wood working factory employing30 to 40 men. Must 
understand architects drawings and have experience in estima- 
ting. Also wanted. an experienced man for cutting up lumber. 
Address “‘C. N.,” care of American Lumberman. 








SITUATION WANTED AS FOREMAN. 
In sash and door factory, competent in billing and laying all kinds 
of mill work, understand plans and details thoroughly. 
ddress ‘J. A. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of experience, skilled in all the details, 
from stump toconsumer and from bookkeepertomanager. Such 
as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work, etc. 
Would as soon take a job for circular or band mill (second 
to none at this work). Or would put up mill and saw oncontract. 


Best reference. a 
“BUSINESS,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED. 
* 30.000 ft. of ordinary pine lumber in exchange for one standard 
dynamo with 20 are lights of 2,000 candle power each; also two 
guage lathes to exchange for lumber. 
WARREN SPRINGER, 197 S Canal St, Chicago. 


WANTED-—WALNUT SQUARES. 
2 inch x2 inch—16, 28, 32 and 36 inches long. 
2% inch x 244 inch—17, 28 and 32 inches long. 
2% inch x 2% inch—28 and 32 inches long. 
4 inch x4 _ inch and upwards 26 inches long. 
Also, walnut lumber in all grades. 
RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
North Carolina and kiln dried pitch pine lumber. 
Address “‘B. F.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED- QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long; also white ash strips and boards. 
Address JCHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and cypress. Write us, 
MONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for 7. ~~ 


Inspection at point of shipment. t cash. 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH. Charleston. W. Va. 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24inch x4inchx1i1-16inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Ad 
.McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimensionstock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlist of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFA G CO. 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 





























WANTED-—POSITION TO REPRESENT 
A large lumber firm in or around New York. Good habits and 
references, Address 2 
‘“M. M. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


oie nis i Pg gene CASH. 

t ac’ basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
juartered ; inspection at shi int. 

. E. C. BRADFORD Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
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[Wauled:Seeond Hand Machinery 


__ WANTED-SECOND HAND TIMBER PLANER 
To dress 20x30. H. B. W AITE LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


® * 7 
= 
= 
WANTED-—I0 TO {5 TON LOCOMOTIVE. 
Standard gauge, one to burn wood only. Two miles steel re- 


laying T rails, 25 or 30 Ib.; also 5 standard gauge log cars. 
BEUCLER LUMBER CO., Bryan, Ohio. 


es ege 
s 
s 
MILL WANTED. 
Want a responsible party with hardwood mill, 25.000 to 30,000 
capacity, to saw by the thousand, on Wisconsin hardwood tract 


of 10 miilion or more. 
Address “‘N. N. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


TO YELLOW PINE MILL MEN. 

An experienced lumberman of large acquaintance among the 
trade and excellent facilities for selling would liketo represent a 
good yellow wae mill with Kansas City as neadquarters. 

Address ‘‘N. N. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO SELL 
Or take a job of sawing 500,000 or more feet of lumber, mill will 
cut from 7 7 to 10 M per day, mill has only been run 90 days, is be- 
tween 25 and 30 horse power boiler = engine, large single saw 
mill, portable outfit can easily be moved 
ddress C HAS. “SPENGLER, Defiance, O. 


WANTED-—-CONTRACT 
To cut from 50,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Can put in 
band mill of any capacity. 
JAS. E. LA MOORE, Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


[  Wanted:Miscellanenus | 


TO LET—LOGCING CONTRACT. 
Southern Alabama. Mill capacity, 20M feeta day. Also want a 
sawyer. Address EAST MOBILE LANUC 
100 Washington St, ¢ Jhicago. 


LOCATION WANTED. 

We desire to lease or build for a woodworking plant conven- 
ient to two or more roads and several saw mills. Require pine, 
cottonwood, spruce and hardwood. Address 

“HOWARD,” care of American Lumberman. 


















































WOOD FIBRE OR NOVELTY COMPANY 
To locate at Wabeno, Wis.. on C. & N. W. Ry., factory site free 
and other inducements to suitable party. Abundant supply best 
raw material close at hand. Address 
“INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE,” Wabeno, Wis. 


WANTED—ONE PONY PLANER. 
One combination wer eng matcher. One upright boiler, 
about 20 horse power. Addre: 
TOMBIGBEE & NORTHERN RY. CO., Fairford, Ala 


WANTED-—MILL OR FACTORY TO LOCATE 
In virgin forest of hardwood timber in northern Wisconsin. Fine 
site furnished free; railroad station and switch tracks; navigable 
river with mill pond, yard room, ete , etc., all complete. Princi- 
ple timbers, hemlock, red birch, maple, basswood, elm, oak, ce- 
dar and pine. Can be bought very cheap. 
CHAS W. UECKE, Faox 230, Ashland, Wis. 


WANTED—A FLY WHEEL. 
5% feet diameter, 14 inches face, 4 and 13-16 bore. Also two 
sets logging trucks without frame, with boxes, standard gauge 


for wood stringers. 
BAILEY LUMBER CO., Cordele, Ga. 


WE WANT YOU 
To use the Climax Tally Book. Handiest thing for ‘the purpose 
you have ever seen. Every hardwood lumberman should have 
one. Designed by a practical hardwood inspector who knew 
what was wanted. Bound in sheep with stiff covers, and finger 
straps. Size of book closed, 4%x8% inches. Price per copy, 7= 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7 50 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things oa. 2 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it a in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN L co. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotter up by a practical 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. und in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 4% x 8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, 87.50 
blished and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Su rior over the North American telegraph 
lines M LORING Poce local Postal as we 
Cc. M. Pres. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be gy within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, 83.00; two copies, $5.50 pecial rates in lots of one dozeu 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERICAN L N, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 


for Sale-Tinber-imber Lands 


FOR SALE-—GREAT BARGAIN IN TIMBER LAND. 
50,000 Acre tract well located in Tennessee. Heavily timbered 
with hardwood. Title perfect. Magnificent investment. 
WILLIAM C. BALLARD, Louisville, Ky. 



































FOR SALE—TIMBERLAND. 
6,000 Acres timberlands in Liberty county, Texas. Price $4.00 
per acre. 


GERMAN STATE BANK, LeMars, Iowa. 


LUMBERMEN TAKE NOTICE. 

After October 1, under Act of Congress, unsurveyed Govern- 
ment land cannot be located with Forest Reserve Scrip. This 
means a big advance in price of theselands. B1ynowandlocate 
before the law takes effect. Write for particulars 

S. A. KEAN, 132 La Salle St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER LAND. 

10 000 acres, $10 per acre, cuts 50.000 feet per acre. 

8 500 acres, #9 per acre, cuts 50,000 feet per acre. 

20,000 acres, $16 per acre, cuts 80 000 feet per acre. 

The above tracts are in compact bodies and are all conven- 
iently situated to good shipping points. 

Sugar Pine—20,000 acres, $7 per acre, cuts 35,000 feet per acre 
in sugar and yellow pine. 

Oregon Pine—5,0 acres, % per acre, cuts 35,000 feet per acre; 
situated along ariver. - 

All estimates and titles eunen. For further particulars 
address . E. PEARSALL; Eureka, Cal. 

Reference, Bank of Eureka. 





FOR SALE-—DRY POPLAR LUMBER. 

In large quantities, surfaced two sides to % inch, ¥4 inch, % inch 
and %inch. Also tad rough 4-4 to 16-4 in thickness, wide aver- 
age, good ees and soft yellow poplar. Write for prices. 

B. McCARTY, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 


FOR SALE—-COTTONWOOD. 
A large wr of box boards and firsts and seconds !n shipping 


condition. 
PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Foot linois St., Chicago, Ml. 








TENNESSEE RED CEDAR. 
If you want Tennessee red cedar barn poles, fence posts, and 
piling, do not fail to figure with the TENNESSEE CEDAR CO. 
Prompt shipments and good material guaranteed. 
Offices: Lewisburg, Tenn., and Wanamaker, Iowa. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER FOR SALE 
CHEAP. 

Very valuable timber berth near Fraser River, New Westmin+ 
ster D'strict. Eleven thousand acres, six hundred million feet 
first class cedar, fir, etc. 

Address— 
DRAWER 28, 
Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS. 
In Whatcom county: 27 claims, 4320 acres, all in one body; fine 
healthy growth, favorably located, excellent investment and 
ground-floor proposition if taken ao o= soe. adjacent 


claims if desired. 
416 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE AT A SARIFICE. 

To liquidate the affairs of the English syndicate. any portion of 
35,000 acres of pine and hardwood timber land in Caldwell Parish, 
La., near tidewater and railway. Title perfect. Price $250 per 
acre. WM. BRIGGS, Manager, Lake Charles, La. 


. FOR SALE—LOUISIANA PINE. 
1800 acres long leaf in Grant Parish, La. 
1500 acres pine Natchitoches Parish, La. 
2000 acres pine Tangipahoa Parish, La. 
5000 acres mixed timber Natchitoches Parish, La. 
These are good and cheap. The timber demand is again revlv- 
ing, prices are soon to advance. 
Address W. H, HOWCOTT, New Orleans. La. 


FOR SALE. 
12,000 acres hardwood timber—Alabama. Many oak and gum 
trees cutting 5,000 feet each. A bargain. Address 
URT & CO., 1233 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE-—ON GOOD TERMS 
6,000 to 8000 acres good yellow pine timber in one body 3 to 
miles.from railroad, Address 
““W,” care of Postmaster, Altair, Colorado Co., Tex. 


PINE LAND FOR SALE. 
3,500,000 of pine in Town 150, Range 27. Minneso 
Address “BOX 625,” * Milwaukee, Wis 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
a to Lake ener, the Northwestern, St. Paul and 
= Ss wee railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 
nquire o 

MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd., Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have plenty of the finest of yellow pine timber and some 
good millsites on the N. O. & N. E.R. R. (Q. & C. Route), in south- 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, good water, etc. 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss 


FOR SALE—REDWOOD TIMBER LAND. 
10,000 acres in one body, redwood timber land, $12 per acre. 
Will average to cut 50,000 feet per acre. 
20,000 acres, 820 per acre. Will average to cut 70,000 per acre. 
Title guaranteed. 
For maps, plats, reports, etc., address 
B. F. DURPHY, Eureka, California. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this oucemans 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 


FirSale:fuber Shingles] 


FOR SALE—WHITE AND RED OAK. 
One million feet, four prerees, quartered white and red oak, six 
months to twelve ‘months d 
DERING BROS. HARD WOOD LUMBER CO., Petersburg, Ind. 
WHITE PINE—FOR SALE. 
250 000 feet one inch good bse pine, one-half two feet long, 


one-half three feet long Dry and elegant stock for mill using 
these lengths. PORTER SCREEN MFG. CO., Burlington, Vt. 


SHINGLES—FOR SALE. 
2,000.000 16 inch XX and XXX W. pine shingles. 
350,000 16 inch XXX Canadian cedar shingles. 
THE BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ont. 


FOR SALE. 

One to ten car loads air dried clear yellow pine lumber from 
one inch to 1% inches thick, 3 inches to 12inches wide. 3 to 10feet 
long. Will exchange part for 20 horse power upright boiler in 
first class condition, or for a pony planer or a combination planer 
and matcher. Address with full particulars, 

TOMBIGBEE & NORTHERN RY. CO., Fairford, Ala. 


FOR SALE—CUT OF HARDWOOD MILL. 
White and —_ oy red and magnolia. Address 
ROWN N LUMBER CO., Honey Island, La. 
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| fir Sale-Second Hand Machinery | 


BOILERS, ENGINES AND DYNANOS. 

Two return tubular boilers 60x16. Two Westinghouse automa- 
tic engines, 75 H. P. each. Two 600 light Westinghouse dynamos. 
Machinery at Beaver Dam, Wis. Good working order. Will be 
sold at a low figure. J. P. MILLER & CO., 

45 Michigan St, Chicago. 








VENEER SAW FOR SALE. 

A second hand New England built saw in good order, suitable 

for th'ck or thin veneers. Will se 1 very low as it must be moved. 
PEARSON TOBACCO CO., Byfield, Mass, 


FOR SALE—HYDRAULIC PRESS. 
10 inch cylinder. Address 
W.L. RANTZ Silver Lake, Ind. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY. 
1—1414326 Auto. Buckeye L H. engine.... 
1—1534x28 Auto. Buckeye R H. engine.. 
Above as twin engines if desired... 








105 to 130 H P. 
-118 to 150 H. P. 
223 to 280 H. P. 


1—12x36 and one 18x36 inch Corliss engines 64 and 150 H. P. res p. 
1—20x48 Auto. Wheelock Greene ae - - .. 300 H. P. 
1—8x8 Vertical Racine Auto. agee.. danse eer 2 SA 
1—10x10 Hor Auto. engine. . abeeé Gasdadas auaceus GC 
1—20x36 L. H. slide valve engine.. eat ha gitde. ade th acaita ead eG 
1—24x48 L. H._ slide valve engine . er ee ae .300 H. P. 


20—slide valve engines....... de. 
All sized boilers, heaters and pumps. 
Send for our A sheet, and let us know what vou have for 
sale. MOOERS CoO.. 2nd and Sscamore Sts., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“10 to 35 H. P 





FOR SALE. 

One 48x16 and one 54x16 tubular boiler; 5x6 upright engine; 14x14 
Ideal engine; 28 inch double leather belt: Blake crusher, capacity 
20 tons per hour; hydraulic punch, suitable for I-beams; 5 ft ven- 
tilating fan, 350; several heavy iron pulleys; pulley balance wheel, 
14 ft diameter, 30 in. face; Dedrick hay press, * three 20-light 

standard dynamos. WARREN SPRINGE 
197 S. C --" St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 
One good 20 thousand saw mill: One good 35 thousand shingle 
mill. Write for particulars. 
S. B. AVERILL & SON, Tidioute, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
One Simonds shingle machine hand feed. 
One rope feed 8 inch face friction. 
dress C. L. DOLPH, Temple, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
Stearns second hand band saw stretcher. 
R. L. BUZARD & CO., Carrier, Penn. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY BARGAINS. 

H. H. Smith sticker, rail ralisher, panel raiser, planer mortiser, 
tenoner, standing machines, Eaton cut-off saws, etc., all in good 
condition; also pulleys, shafting, hangers, belting. You can’t 
afford to miss this o rg i Terms to suit purchaser. 

FRANCIS BEID W. 22d and Loomis Sts., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 
32x36 inch left hand Bartlett engine. 
22x28 inch right hand box bed slide valve engine. 
18x24 inch left hand box bed slide valve engine... 
16x24 inch left hand box bed Callahan slide valve engine. 
16x20 inch right hand box bed Fulton slide valve engine. 
12x24 inch right hand box bed slide valve engine. 
12x20 inch right hand box bed Flower slide valve engine. 
11x16 inch left hand girder bed slide valve engine. 
10x16 inch left hand box bed Nichol & Burr slide valve engine. 

9x16 inch right hand box bed slide valve engine. 
7%x444x10 inch Laidlaw & Dunn duplex pump. 
4%x4x6 inch Hughes single cylinder pump. 
Filer & Stowell three block carriage 40 inch opening, 
36 inch right hand poe saw Ottawa edger. 
10 inch x6 feet Hill “— cylinder steam nigger. 
10x12 inch Union Iron Works twin engine feed. 
Rich automutic circular saw sharpener. 
Send for complete stock list. 
WICKES BROS,, Saginaw, Mich. 


SECOND HAND ENGINES FOR SALE. 

14x30 Twin City Corliss, 
18x30 Cooper slide valve, 
11x20 Rice automatic, 
12x24 North Star, 

9x14 Atlas slide valve, 
12x30 Souix City Corliss, 
22x30 Allis Co 
10x30 Twin City Corliss. 
16x42 Allis Corliss, 
Will sell at a bargain, and take lumber for pay if desired. 

TWIN WORKS. 


CITY — 
307 Third St.. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE-—VERY HEAVY SIDE CRANK ENGINE. 

Entirely rebuilt and as good as new, cylinder 18 inches in diam- 
eter and 23 inches stroke, rated at 150 horse power, with main 
shaft 9 i and 8 feet long, fly wheel 12 feet in 
d rim 6 inches square; engine f ed with 5 inch 





























FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD. 
High grade yellow pine and hardwood lumber and timbers. 
WH HITAKER LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex., and Ark. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW COTTONWOOD. 

A large stock of wagon box boards oot first and seconds yellow 
cottonwood, from the Ff mage oe Valley. Good wid ond 
tees swing condition. Address 
RE & Mc 4 t. — Ill., or Memphis, Tenn. 


SAVE YOUR NERVES. 

Why 7 your and shatter your nerves figuring a bill of lumber 
when “The Lumberman’s Actuary” will figure itforyou? It gives 
the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at 
= from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 

eet—results ready for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered, in cloth 
binding, for $2.50; in leather, for ys .. Free sampie Dg 7 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, cago. 








Class A automatic stop Gardner governor, complete set of oil 
cups, large sight feed lubricator; extreme length of engine 20 
feet; a perfect engine for saw mill purposes. Net price without 
driving pulley $500, f. o. b. cars Jop! ELMO) & CO., 

Desks in New and Second Hand Machinery of every descrip- 
tion, Joplin, Mo. 


BARGAINS IN MACHINERY. 

Planers, matchers and moulders. Sanders, re-saws, 20 inch to 
50 inch, tilting arbor, all iron saw table, wood saw tables, band 
saws, Greenlee sash and door relisher, mortisers, shapers, single 
and double tenoners, circular and band saw gummers, belting 
pulleys, hangers, shafting, =. EDW ARDS MACHINE Co., 

34-36 W. Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 








SOLD—SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 
By advertising it in this column. If you read this, thousan 
would read yours. Try an sdvertisement for results 





A4 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


JULY 21, 1900, 





FOR SALE-SAW MILL. 
Long timber millin complete running order. Two bands, lath 
and shingle machinery. Will exchange forlumber. Address 
Q.,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
This is a money maker doing a gocd business. located in 
Chicago. Reason for selling, ill health 
Address “N. N. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE. 

Second hand and new machinery. Horizontal, vertical, loco- 
motive, fire box, steam heatiog and hot water boilers. Engines, 
all kinds, all sizes. Everything in iron and wood working machin- 
ery, pulleys, gears, shafting, hangers, boxes, steam pipe, belting, 
ete., etc. We make a specialty of saw mill outfits. We buy and 
sell everything in engines, boilers and machinery. Everything 
guaranteed as represented. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 

1025 Washington Ave., S. E., 

Tel. Main 838. Take Interurban Car. Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE-SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 

All sizes Cunningham geared twin engine steam feeds; all sizes 
Prescott steam feeds; one Stearns two block carriage; one Rem- 
ington slide valve engine, 18x36 in.; one Green wald slide valve 
engine, 10x20 in.; one 66 in., two 36-in., and three 32-in. circular 
saws; one 16x20 in. slide valve engine; six Hill clutches, 54x9 in.; 
one large Conway pump; one No. 4 Deluge pump; 4-in., 5-in., 
7-in., and 10-in. steam separators; one 72-in. Rodgers edger; one 
Allis circular mill, with top saw rig; band and gang saws; two 
12-in. brazing clamps; one Rhodes circular swage; one 40-in., one 
48-in., and one 52-in Wilkin steam gang; also one 11x15 center 
crank Erie City engine with Nordberg automatic governor. 

One 12xi6 in. Beck twin engine steam feed. One 6 in. Gardiner- 
Governor. One 54 in. five saw edger. One 54 in. five saw edger, 
new. One 42 in. four saw edger, new. 

THE FILER & STOWELL CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis 
FOR SALE—REBUILT MACHINERY. 

Circular and band saw mills, engines, boilers, planing mill, hoop, 
stave and heading et If you have any machinery to sell 
or exchange write us. HANNA-BRACKENRIDGE CO., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| TorSale-Loggingly Cyipment 


FOR SALE—LOGGING RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS. 
Locomotives, either direct connected or geared; logging cars 
and rails of all weights and gauges. Also steam shovels and con- 
tractors’ tools. Make no purchases until you get our prices. 

M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 











FOR SALE. 
Forty ton standard gauge locomotive, type Mogul, six 54 inch 
drivers, pony truck, air brake, in first class repair. Drivers 18x24 
inches. Can be seen at work on our line up to about August Ist. 
SPARROW-KROLL LUMBER CO., Kenton, Mich. 








LOGGING ROAD EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 


16, 20, 25, 40, 56 and 60 pounds to the yard. 
All with splices subject to fullest inspection and ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 
36 inch gauge locomotive and tender. 
HYDE BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
Pittsburg Pa. 





FOR SALE—ONE 10 TON SHAY LOCOMOTIVE, 
Three logging cars. 36 inch gauge. 
MOSHANNON LUMBER CO.. New Creek, W. Va. __ 
RE-LAYING 40-LB. RAILS! 
We offer a fine lot of selected second hand 40-lb. steel T rails 


and angle bars for same. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 419 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

600 tons 30 lb. relaying steel T rails and splices. 
110 tons 35 lb. relaying steel T rails and splices. 
100 tons 40 lb. relaying steel T rails and splices. 
9 standard gauge locomotives. 

narrow gauge locomotives. a 

THE KILBY RAIL COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVES. 

Standard gauge, 4 and 6 driver saddle tanks, weighing 22 to 35 
tons, just overhauled. immediate shipment. Write for prices on 
above or any other stock you may want, ong games. 

THE MALES CoO., Aetna Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 











SOUTH SIDE ELEVATED RY. ENGINES. 

Weighing 27 tons. Well adapted to meet requirements of many 
ogging and lumber roads. Switching and other service. Rigid 
wheel base only 5 feet. A number of these engines are now in 
use on ogging roads. Will run on the sharpest curves and steep 
grades. 

Electricity substituted after engines had but 5 years service, 
engines just thoroughly overhauled, now ready for delivery. 
Specifications in detail with photos furnished on application. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 

Light and heavy, 8 wheel road moguls, 10 wheelers; switchers, 
4 and 6 wheelers, and saddle tank engines. Flat, box and coal 
ears. Narrow gauge locomotives and cars. Send for photos and 
specifications. Quick delivery can be madeon muchof the equip- 
ment offered. Relaying rail and equipment bought for cash. 

FITZ HUGH & COMPANY, : 

Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 57 Broadway, New York. 
THE BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD 
ENGINES. 

30 tons standard gauge 
are now being 

offered by 
FITZ HUGH & COMPANY, 
Monadnock Block, 57 Broadway, 
Chicago. New York. 
FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVES. 

Standard and narrow gauge engines of all sizes. Freight, log- 
ging and passenger engines and cars. 40 Russell loggers, just re- 
built; 20 50,000 capacity logging trucks (Channel iron trucks.) 
Immediate delivery given. Make no purchase until you get my 
prices. F. M. HICKS, 225 Dearborn Street, Unicago. 











FOR SALE-SAW MILL. 
Good circular mill in excellent condition. Cuts 12 to 1k thou- 
sand daily Forsale cheap. In West Virginia. 
Address “SAW MILL,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—-SAW MILL. 

Circular, 25,000 capacity, plenty power. hollow blast grates, 
edger, trimmer. slab saw and filing machinery. Everything com- 
plete. 15 million finest hsrdwood in United States tributary 
Reason for selling. engaged in other business. A bargain if sold 


before Ovtober Ist. Address 
LOCK BOX 445, Harbor Springs, Mich 


WANTED-PARTNER 
To take from ten to fifteen thousand dollar interest in paying 
established refrigerator and butcher block factory. The oppor- 
tunity of your life, good position, good salary, paying business. 
Answer quick if you mean business and can give good reference. 
Address ‘S. X. S.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD. 
Small yard northeastern Kansas. No real estate, stock about 
$1,800. A good point for small capital. 
Address ‘‘M. M. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—PLANT. 

Yellow pine and oak plant, 18,000 capacity. with planer and all 
up-to-date machinery, 5,000 acres of land, stock of merchandise, 
logging teams, wagons, etc. Insouthern Missouri. Nowinopera- 
tion and doing good business. Will sell cheap. 

Address ‘‘M. M. 3°’, care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKINC PLANT. 

Including first class dry kiln, located in East Tennessee on 
Southern railway and Tennessee river. Fully equipped for mak- 
ing all kinds of wooden ware specialties. Inoperationtwo years. 
Established trade on wash boards, ironing and pastry boards 
Parties owning plant also own saw mill and wish ‘to devote their 
attention to saw mill business. Low priced lumber. Favorable 
freight rates. If sale is not made in 30 days, will lease to proper 
parties. Correspondence solicited. Address 

“WOODEN WARE,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—PLANING MILL AND LUMBER YARD 
Located in the most thriving city in southern Ohio; porulation 
20,000. Address J. F. STRAYER, Portsmoutb, Obio. 


FOR SALE. 

Lumber yard and door, sash and blind factory. Established 
about 40 years. First classlocation inthe heart of city having five 
railroads. Over 250 feet lake frontage and large dock on Lake 
Erie, railroad switch, large dry kiln, ample piling grounds, good 
harbor, good power, six sets door, sash, vlind and frame machin- 
ery, besides well equipped planing and moulding mill. Write for 
particulars. 

ALCOTT, ROSS AND SCULLY CO., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Located in best Chicago manufacturing suburb; good sheds, 
railroad track, etc. Real estate leased. Pays good profit on in- 
vestment. Address “W.L.C..” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—ONE-HALF INTEREST 
In mill gutting wagon stock, located 400 miles south of Kansas 
City on Port Arthur Railroad. Machinery all nearly new and 
latest Improvements for finishing stock. Partner thorough mill 
man and machinist. Finest oak in the south with ample = 
for 10 yearsrun. Will explain reason for selling upon application 
to J. NEWTON, De Queen. Ark. 


DON’T BURN YOUR SLABS! 

Our circular will fully explain the Power Feed Resaw for con- 
verting them into boards from \ inch up to any thickness. Same 
with plank or flitches. Address 

JOHN W. HUSSEY, Sole Agent, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—PLANING MILL AND LUMBER YARD. 
A half interest; leading yard in the city, with steady work for 
mill. Located in gas belt. Address 
LEE & FOLAND, Anderson, Ind. 























—. 


VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS FOR SALE. 

The United States Circuit Court has authorized the receiver 
to sell the land grant lands of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pq. 
cific railroad for cash in lots to suit purchasers. 

Applications should be made to the local Jand agents, to E.¢ 
Moncure, general land agent, Ruston, La; or F. Y. Anderson, 
land commissioner, Queen & Crescent Route, Birmingham, Ala’ 


$30.30 
N. E. A. Convention at Charleston, S. C., in July. Tickets gooa 
going via Chattanooga, Knoxville, Asheville an Spartansburg, 
coe Toverune o> eee: S Point gon pe mgers and 
ite Sulphur Springs, Va. For ma time cards, etc., add 
J.C. TUCKER, 234 Clark Street, Cnlearo. — 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

The most popular tourist route to Muskoka Lakes, (the High- 
lands of Ontario) St. Lawrence River, White Mountains ang 
Atlantic coast resorts. Solid vestibule trains. 

For copies of tourist publications and full information apply to 

J. H. BURGIS, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark St., corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE |. & @. N. 

The Llustrator and General Narrator. of facts about Texas. A 
handsomely illustrated eee ers 20 pages, engraved 
covers in colors, issued by the I. &G. N. R. R., descriptive of the 
matchless resources of, and for the encouragement of intelligent 
farming, and industrial and general enterprise in east, south and 
southwest Texas. 

Will be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
otherwise, to cover postage for one year, orof two cents to cover 
postage on sample copy. Address 

D. J. PRICE, Gen’! P. and T. Agent, 
Palestine. Texas, 














TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
This is to call the attention of the public to the fact that the 
Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast trains daily between Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Duluth, touching all the 
important points in central Wisconsin en route. The company 
has thousands of acresof fine farming landsinnorthern Wisconsin 
forsale. For complete information on this subject address 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHORT BUT SWEET. 

Long messages made short by the use of the ‘*Lumberman’s 
Standard Telegraph Code.” It will save its cost many times over 
in the course of a year. It enables youto make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade, It was 
compiled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph opera- 
tor, and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,800 lumbermen, Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, 85.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and fo: sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 

A handy little book for lumbermen; gives correct measurement 
of scantling, boards, plank, cubical contents of square and round 
timber; saw logs by Doyle’s rule; a standard work; over 1,000,000 
copies have been sold; price 25 cents. 

For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Chicago 





FOR SALE-—CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen.—Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a practical 
hardwood i tor who knew what was wanted. Bound in 
sheep with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size of book 
closed 4%x8% inches. Price per Copy. 7% cents; six copies, $4.00; 
twelve copies, 87.50. A CA UMBERMAN, 

815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 


FOR SALE—A MINE 
Of information about lumber and logs, that is what Scribner's 
lumber and log kis. A handylittle book for lumbermen; gives 
correct measurement of scantling, boards, plank, cubical con- 
tents of square and round timber; saw logs by Doyle’s rule; a 
standard work; over 1.000,000 copies have been sold; price 25 cts. 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSION VIA CHICAGO & 
EASTERN ILL'!NO!IS RAILROAD. 


On the first and Third Tuesdays of June, July and August 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad will place on sale 
n¢ 











MUST SELL LUMBER YARD. 
Central Indiana, on Big Four railroad. Am manufacturer in 
northern Michigan and cannot attend to yard. Address 
“MUST SELL,” care of American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD. 

In one of the best towns in Kansas, 800 to 1,200 inhabitants 
Stock consists of everything amodern lumber yard handles. Has 
sheds, first class yard in all respects. Reason forsel ing, ill health. 

Address BOX 954, Wichita, Kas. 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD. 

Containing five acres with sheds and planing mill. Located on 
two railro and close by canal dock in one of the best cities of 
western New York, or will sell one-half interest in same. For 
full particulars, address 

“W. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


| _firSale = Miscellaneous | 


USE ALUMINUM MONEY 
In Pe commissary department. Saves time and labor. 
and effective. Free sample and prices. 
W. R. ADAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE-BLACK WALNUT SAW LOCS. 
500 good ones. J. F. CALDWELL, 
Monmouth, Il. 


RECEIVER’S SALE—JOLIET LIMESTONE. 
Receiver will sell bridge, curb, rubble, sawed and dressed stone. 
Write CHARLES L, BOYD, RECEIVER, Chicago. 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Loose Leaf Clipping System is used by the American Lumber 
man and should be used by every up-to-date logger, lumberman 
and timber dealer. Time saved, money made, information gained 
by its use. Sample and eee free. 
LANG MFG. CO., South Superior, Wis., Box 75. 











Cheap 














fr SaleBusiness Opportunies 





SAW AND SHINGLE MILL FOR SALE. 
Capacity 30,000 feet, good supply of timber convenient to mill. 
Address J. SCHAEFER, Callender, Ont., Can. 


| General Miseellaneous 





MILLWRIGHT, DESIGNER AND BUILDER. 
Saw, shingle and planing milis a specialty. Correspondence 
Address J. P. HANSON, 223 Pearl St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


solicited. 


kers’ excursion tickets to various points in 


Florida | cones a 
Alabama Missour 
Arkansas North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Louisiana Texas 
One Fare 
(plus $2.00) 


For the Round Trip. 

Tickets are limited on going trip fifteen days from date 
of ‘sale, with stop-over privileges in homeseekers’ territory. 
ais tickets are limited twenty-one days from date of 
sale. 

Remember that we now have in service a new wide vesti- 
buled train between Chicago and Waco and Ft. Worth, Tex., 
leaving Chicago daily at 1:50 p. m. Through Pullman 
sleeping cars and free reclining chair cars. for further 
particulars call on or address any agent Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois railroad or C. L. Stone, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Robt. C. Lippincott 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER 


Michigan White Pine. 
Pennsylvania Hemlock. 
North Carolina Pine, 
Michigan Maple Flooring. 


302 & 303 Gia ese” ~PHILADELPHIA. 


P. G. DODGE & CO. 


Hardwood Lumber. 
POPLAR and OAK 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 
2116 Lumber St., F209 BANAISE 186 
CHICACO, ILL. 


a CYPRESS TANK 
UTE AREE: Mrs. Co. 


sree | 
pei PATTERSON, LA. 
eee 
















git! SAM R. GUYTHER, President. 
J. P. MUGGAR, Vice Pres’t. 
{|} N. B. TRELLUE, Sec’y-Treas. 


> SASH. CISTERNS Mit 








There’s a Heap of 
Satisfaction 


In knowing that what you have spent your 
money for is good; is reliable; and don’t re- 
quire constant watching. 


In the Use of 


Steam pumps this is particularly so. Nothing 
so annoying as shut downs caused by faulty 
oumps, 


Gardner Steam Pumps 


Don’t require continual nursing. Are made for 
service and always ready for work. Made by 


THE 


GARDNER GOVERNOR Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE [50. 








FAMOUS FOR TEMPER AND CUT. 


It’s a Nicholson 
—_ a 


That’s All you need to know about a File. 








PINE. 











FOR SALE—CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER. 
For mill men, lumbermen, contractors, purchasing agents and 
ongone having anything to do with lumber. - 
@ tables reduce to board measure all the fractional sizes of 
lumber. Reliability poe ed. und in morocco, lap and 
c 


The Pekin Massacre Will Be Avenged. 


All available troogs will be sent to China, but all wide awake 
Lumber Dealers will send their orders for HEMLOCK to 


THe ANKETELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
1108-1109 Fort Dearborn Bldg, CHICAGO. 
Write for July special prices on 


HEMLOCK. 





CEDAR. 
















WE MANUFACTURE THE 


BEST 
STEAM 
FEED ON 
EARTH 


Have more of them in use 
than any other manufacturer, 
Our ST. BERNARD DOGS are 
like their namesakes, We 
make STEAM TIMBER 
HANDLERS and UNLOAD- 
ERS for timber plan- 
ers. EDGESTACK- 
ING is progressive. 
All of the large mills 
practice it. For par- 
, ticulars address 


ORKS, Meridian, Miss. 
SEVENTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. 





a 


B. C, WILLSON 
&CO., Proprietors. 


R. F. SHREFFLER, 
Manager, 





Largest hotel in Pittsburg. Three blocks from Union station. 
Rates 82.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per day. 





a ..$6.95 TO $99.75. 


kt At from $6.95 for a 100-pound house safe to 
a] $99.75 fora very large double outside and double 

Ma inside door bank or public office safe, we ell 

Ai the highest grade fireproof combination 
"lock safes made, letter your own or firm 

aig] name on, and ship to — any place in 
the United States, payable after received. 

\' we sella good size safe for 

Sag | FOR $23.98 factory, shop or hotel. 
We willsave you more ho a 
— a ‘or full particulars, s' alsafe catalogue. 
Urn We . jal vay-after-received offer, etc.. cut 


t notice outand mailtous. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Chicago. 
EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE. 













€ ” 
‘*‘Among the Ozarks, 
THE LAND OF BIG RED APPLES, 
Is an attractive and interesting book, handsomely illustrated 
with views of South Missouri scenery, including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell coun'y. It pertans 
to fruit raising in that great fruit belt of America, the south- 
ern slope of the ( zarks, and will prove of great value, not 


only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and home seeker 
looking for a farm and a home. 


‘Wealth in Northen Arkansas.” 


Is the title or an illustrated pamphlet giving detailed informa- 
tion relative to the miniog region of Northern Arkansas con- 
ceded by experts to be the richest zinc andlead mining district 
in the world. This district. practica!ly undeveloped, offers 
investors the opportunity of a lifetime. he pamphlet will be 
mailed free. Address 








J. E. LECKWOOD, Kansas ( ity, Mo. 





te Bo 
pocket, 83; bound in $2. Send for sample pages. 
te MIERIGAN CC UMEERALAN Chicago. 








Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Stea 


up 





Exclusively 9 
for 

Passenger 

Service, 


Fens tt 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Har- 
bor Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc., 
connecting with all St ship_ Li Lak 
enenten, Maaeeare and Canadian Wehate i ‘ 

Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars about 
the voyage, terms and reservations sent free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEI®, G. P. A., 
Manitou Steamship Company, Rush & N. Water Sts. 
CHICAGO, 





ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


Broadway and Walnut Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, r10. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLANS. 
TURKISH BATH. POPULAR PRICES. 
Cater'ng to the Retail Lumber Trade. 
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handsomely iustrated monthly magazine, pub- 
lished by the L & G. N. R. R, giving timely ¢ 
descriptions of the matchless resources and op- } 
portunities of TEXAS; the special subject matter of 
each issue to date being as ‘ollowss MARCH, 1899, $§ 
Texas; APRIL, Houston County; MAY, Montgomery 
Cert pe Cherokee County; JULY, Leon atyy ¢ 
AUG , Anderson County and Palestine; - > 
BER, Rusk County; OCTOSER, Walker County; ? 
NOVEMBER, Bexar County and San Antonio; D 
EwBER, Brazoria a ae te 1900, Harris § 
County and Houston; FEBRUARY, Fort Bend and } 
Trinity Counties. $ 
| This magazine is cf great interest to the investor, 





sportsman, tourist, health-seeker and e-seeker, and 
will be sent free to any one paying the postage, which 
is 25 cts. for one year or 2 cts. for sample copy. 
numbers may be had if desired, 

lease mention iis paper. 

Address 


| D. J. PRICE, G. P. & T. A., 


Palestine, Texas. 
BRBPPPPBBP PP PP PABA PD PPD PPP PD APP lee 
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that it will be lower. The shingle men do not care to 

give a line of future prices, but they incline to the 

opinion that they will advance slightly in the near 

future, as a good many of the mills are e¢losed. 
ere" 

New Orleans, La. It is impossible to obtain shingles 
enough to fill the orders which continue to come to the 
manufacturers. It is out of the question now to take an 
order for “Best” shingles for prompt shipment. Not 
only has the demand been strong and continuous, but 
the weather has been such that the shingles have not 
been able to dry out well in the open air and the dry 
kilns have all been in use caring for lumber. There is 
as good a demand for shingles as there is for cypress 
lumber, which is saying a great deal, and mill stocks are 
well cleaned up. There are a few low-grade shingles on 
hand, but these are in greatest demand in the west and 
will not be taken up until the fall trade opens in Indian 
and Oklahoma territories and in Kansas. Prices are now 
$3 at the mills, the figures being the same as they were 
when the manufacturers decided to abolish the list. 

ee a a a ae 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for shingles is still light, 
with some disposition on the part of producers to set 
one wood up against another. The hemlock dealers 
confess that white cedar has made it pretty nearly impos- 
sible for them to get much custom for hemlock shingles, 
as the difference in price is too smal]. Dealers looked 
for a better demand for all sorts as soon as the rains 
returned, but the consumer is not coming forward very 
much yet. The supply of white pine shingles is still 
light and will remain so during the year. Red cedars 
are coming in quite freely by lake. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. No improvement can be noted in either 
demand or prices for tight barrel cooperage. Lard tierces 
are quoted at 85 cents, and are slow of sale at that 
figure. Hogs are not arriving in the quantity that was 
expected, and there is practically no demand for pork 
barrels, though some inquiry is noted for ash barrels. 

In slack barrel cooperage conditions are practically 
unchanged. Demand for air dried elm flour staves has 
fallen off somewhat, and prices are also weaker. There 
has been some increased inquiry for coiled hoops recently, 
the demand being stimulated by prospects for a big 
apple crop. It is said, however, that these prospects 
may be overestimated, and that the demand for apple 
barrels will not be what is now predicted. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market continues dull with 
no important changes in values. One large lot of staves 
was recently offered at $9 delivered and the offer is 
likely to be accepted. Current quotations. for the same 
grade are $9.25. Heading holds firm at 54 cents, with 
demand nominal. Patent hoops are slow. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, ~ ~ - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headi can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. .No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper. 


Wanled- Employees 








WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT. 
First class man for sash and door factory. One that under- 
stands machinery. Address 
N. N. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYVYEES. 
Man to se* up flooring and ceiling machine; also several men 
accustomed to planing mill work. 
Address P. O. BOX 850, Charleston, S. C. 
WANTED-SAWYER. 
A competent veneer sawyer for millin Indiana. Address with 
references, “A. D.,” care of American Lumberman. 








ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN. 

Nineteen years experience in the lumber and millwork trade; 
up to date in all branches of the business, and Chicago refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 

Address ‘‘M. M. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Of saw mill and woods manager. Have had a large experience 
in the manufacture of lumber, both north and south. Tree to 
cars rough, andplaned. Can keep a mill in good repair and un- 
derstand handling men. Not afraid towork. Prefer a situation 
in the south where I am now located. Can furnish the best of 
references. Address ‘‘REX,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED- GANG SAW FILER 
For mill located in Arkansas. Must be first class man. One ac- 
castomed to this climate and will work the year round. 

Address “N. N. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 
Competent white pine commission salesman for western and 
central Ohio, also one for southern Michigan. 

ddress **M. M. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 5 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN & SHIPPING CLERK: 
Must have had considerable experience in white pine and know 
association standard grades thoroughly. Address 
“WHITE PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 
To sell hemlock lumber on a 3 per cent commission on net 
sales. Address BOX 625 Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly up in the care of machinery and in the grading of 


yellow pine lumber. Address 
SAMPLE LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
WANTED-SALESMEN. 


Reliable men to sell yellow pine on theside or commission basis, 
visiting the trade in states of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and southern Illinois, by manufacture. Fine stock and 
prompt shipper. Address 
“E. G.,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED CIRCULAR FILERS 

To know that I send my hammering instructions and gauge pre- 
paid on trial. If you do not cut from 5 to 15M more and 
better Jumber per day return them at my expense. The best filers 
in the United States buy them. Address 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try @ small advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment 


WANTED-POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Sober and steady. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
“W.D. F.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-BY YOUNC MAN 
With ten years’ experience on the road, position to sell white 
pine, yellow pine or hardwoods. Best references. 

Address ‘'N. N. 6,” care of American Lumberman, 

















WANTED-BY HARDWOOD MAN. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced, position as buyer, sel- 
ler, yard man or inspector. ‘A 1 references. 
Address “S. H. C.‘”’ care of American Lumberman. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 

In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 

NO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WANTED-POSITION. 

As yard foreman, shipping clerk or similar position by an all 
around experienced man, Beenin lumber business past ten years, 
thoroughly competent to fill responsible position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address ‘“T. U. X.,’"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
By young man 32 years; experienced as manager of logging 
operation, teams, or lumbering railroad. Address 
“K. K. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 











POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
On up-to-date mill. Long experience north and south on mills of 
largest capacity. Best references. J. GRANT HEBBLE, 
Sedgwick Ave., Kingsbridge, New York City, 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
bd two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
eL berman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
our watch. Delivered for 82.50 each in cloth or 83.00 each in 
eather. Sample pages FREE. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: Tinber inher Lands | 


TIMBER WANTED. 
Will buy up totwohundred thousand cords thrifty spruce well 
located. Address ‘‘M. M. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—-WHITE OAK TIMBER LAND. 
Or prefer “ee of it. Must be of virgin growth. 
Address “B F.,” care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


[Wantedfumber Shingles} 








WANTED. 

A lumberman of 10 years’ experience as salesman and manager, 
wishes to represent a hardwood m*nufacturing concern in Penn- 
sylvania. New Jersev and New York. First clas3 reference. 

Address “HUSTLER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 

Tn gond up to date mill where quantity and quality isan object. 
Expect guod wages. Strictly temperate Satisfaction unques- 
tionable. Will refer to ast emplover on app ication. 

JOSEPH S. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By a first class man, A | reference. Capable of taking care of 
double mil!, Address F. H. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

As stenographer or bookkeeper, by a bright young man with 
A 1 reference. Four years’ experience in wholesale lumber 
office. Salary to start #50 per month. 

Address ‘‘N. N. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. At present manager of lumber yard in western 
Nebraska, but wish to make a change on account of crop short- 
age. Address “‘G. W. C.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

By an up to date lumberman, to engage with a first class firm; 
services and reference: guaranteed. Am familiar with southern 
mill territory, stocks and timber field; am competent to buy up 
outputs, locate sites, etc. Am a first class accountant, aud- 
itor and correspondent, manager of retil yard and office, travel- 
ing salesman or purchasing agent, familiar with manufacturing 
departments, commissary, timberand operatingof plants. Want 
to make a change by fal! or earlier. 

Address ‘‘R. C. C.,” care of Ame’ican Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By reliable party as manager of retail yard, office work or sales 
man. Address ‘‘N. N, 2,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
With experience in lumber and sash, doors, etc. Must be first 
class. State wages. References required. 
Address ‘‘N. N. 5,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BAND SAW FILERS 
To use Burton’s band saw braze tempering process, makes braze 
stiff as any part of saw, not expensive. Saw with eight brazes 
will run like new. Endorsed by best filers in U. S. and Canada. 
Price and reference on application 
A. J. BURTON, Marionville, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position with some first class wholesale or large retail 
lumber concerao. Will go anywhere, but prefer position in either 
Missouri, Kansas or Texas. Will stand on my merit and leave 
question of salary to employer, sonone but first class people need 
apply. Address “NICHOLAS,” care of American Lumberman. 


PLANER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
In large yellow pine stock mill in Texas, Arkansas or Louisiana. 
Gilt edge reference NG 





ress 
LEAF,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
‘ 30 000 ft. of ordinary pine lumber in exchange for one standard 
dynamo with 20 are lights of 2,000 candle power each; also two 
guage lathes to exchange for lumber. 
WARREN SPRINGER, 197 S Canal St., Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT SQUARES. 
2 inch x2 jInch—16, 28, 32 and 36 inches long. 
214 inch x 2% inch—17, 28 and 32 inches long. 
2% inch x 2% jnch—28 and 32 inches long. 
4 inch x4 _ inch and upwards 26 inches long. 
Also, walnut lumber in all grades. 
RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED FOR EXPORT. 
North Carolina and kiln dried pitch pine lumber. 
Address “B. F.,’”’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED- QUARTERED WHITE OAK ‘ 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet long; also white ash strips and boards. 
Address JOHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED-—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and ae. Write us, 
NTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, ej 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 


Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH, Charleston. W. Va. 


WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24inchx4inchx11-16inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—-LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 
A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimensionstock. 
Will pay _ upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
| Ww ju 























WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be sober, competent and reliable man, abie to fit band 
re-saws and set up and operate moulders and matchers, and take 
general charge of the mill and men. Good salary for the right 
man. Address ‘““W. 12 X.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 

A good first class general office man, good accountant and 
bookkeeper, with experience in lumber business. Must be thor- 
oughly reliable and furnish very best references. State salary, 
habits, age, single or married. etc 

Address P. O. BOX 271, Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED-—A COMPETENT FOREMAN 
n @ general wood working factory employing30 to 40 men. Must 
vnderstand architects drawings and have experience in estima 
ting, Also wanted, an experienced man for cutting up lumber. 
ddress “‘C. N,,” care of American Lumberman. 








SITUATION WANTED AS FOREMAN. 
In sash and door factory, competent in billing and laying all kinds 
of mill work, understand ree and details thoroughly. 
Address ‘J. A. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of experience, skilled in all the details, 
from stump toconsumer and from bookkeepertomanager. Such 
as filing, millwrighting, management of men and work, etc. 
Would as soon take a job filing for circular or band mill (second 
to none at this work). Or.would put up mill and saw oncontract. 


Best reference. ress 
“BUSINESS,” care of American Lumberman. 





little waste, Write for full particulars and list of 
BELDING-HALL MANUFA G CO. 
Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
. F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 











WANTED-POSITION TO REPRESENT 
A large lumber firm a or around New ‘York. Good habits and 


references. Tess . 
"M, M, 12," care of American Lumberman, 


‘ a Rg pte CASH. a 

oft elm, blac asswood, soft maple and oak, plain o 
uartered; inspection at shi: int. 

a 1 PSPS 0. BRA Pn Bubi Block, Detroit, Micb. 
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